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VOL.  V. 


A   SERMON. 


Jeremiah  xv.  9. 


She  hath  given  up  the  ghost :  her  sun  is  gone  down 
while  it  was  yet  day. 

It  has  been  the  approved  practice  of  the  most  en- 
lightened teachers  of  rehgion  to  watch  for  favourable 
occasions  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  piety ;  with  a  view  to  which  they  have  been 
wont  to  advert  to  recent  events  of  an  interesting  order, 
that,  by  striking  in  with  a  train  of  reflection  already 
commenced,  they  might  the  more  easily  and  forcibly 
insinuate  the  instruction  it  was  their  wish  to  convey.  A 
soimd  discretion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  requisite 
to  make  a  selection.  To  descend  to  the  details  and 
occurrences  of  private  life,  would  seldom  consist  with 
the  dignified  decorum  suited  to  religious  assemblies :  the 
events  to  which  the  attention  is  directed  on  such  occa- 
sions should  be  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary, 
and  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  and  permanent  impres- 
sion. Admonition,  imparted  under  such  circumstances, 
is  styled,  in  scripture,  a  word  in  season,  or,  as  it  is  em- 
phatically expressed  in  the  original,  a  word  on  the  wheels^ 
denoting  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  greatest  difficulty  a  speaker 
has  to  surmount  is  already  obviated ;  attention  is  awake, 
an  interest  is  excited,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  lead  the 
mind,  already  sufficiently  susceptible,  to  objects  of  per- 
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manent  utility.  He  originates  nothing ;  it  is  not  so  much 
he  that  speaks,  as  the  events  which  speak  for  themselves ; 
he  only  presumes  to  interpret  their  language,  and  to 
guide  the  confused  emotions  of  a  sorrowful  and  swollen 
heart  into  the  channels  of  piety. 

You  are  aware,  my  brethren,  how  strongly  these  ob- 
servations appl}^  to  that  most  affecting  occmrence  which 
has  recently  spread  such  consternation  through  this  great 
empire  ;  an  event  which  combines  so  many  circumstances 
adapted  to  excite  commiseration  and  concern,  that  not 
to  survey  it  with  attention,  not  to  permit  it  to  settle  on 
the  heart,  would  betray  the  utmost  insensibility. 

Devout  attention  to  the  dealings  of  Providence  is 
equally  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  scrip- 
ture. He  who  believes  in  the  superintendence  of  an 
eternal  mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  universe,  is  equally 
irrational  and  indevout  in  neglecting  to  make  the  course 
of  events  the  subject  of  frequent  meditation  ;  since  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  incomparably  more  important  than 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  as  the  latter  is  chiefly  acquired  by  an  attentive  ob- 
servation of  their  conduct,  so  must  the  former  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  operations  of  Provi- 
dence are  marked  "VA^th  a  character  as  expressive  of  their 
great  Author  as  the  productions  of  human  agency ;  and 
the  same  Being  who  speaks  like  himself  in  his  word, 
acts  like  himself  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  univei-se. 

However  inferior  in  precision  and  extent  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  last  of  these  sources,  compared  to 
the  copious  and  satisfactory  information  afforded  by  the 
Scriptm'es,  it  will  appear  too  important  to  be  neglected, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  antecedent^  and  that,  sup- 
posing it  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  evince  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  it  is  impossible  for  revelation  to  supply  that 
defect.  The  word  of  God  assumes  the  certainty  of  his 
being  and  attributes,  as  a  truth  already  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained by  the  light  of  nature,  while  it  proceeds  to  inform 
us  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  which  elude  the  researches 
of  finite  reason.  To  us  who  have  access  to  both  these 
sources  of   information,   they   serve   to   illustrate  each 
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other :  the  obscurities  of  providence  are  elucidated  by 
scripture ;  the  declarations  of  scripture  are  verified  by 
providence.  One  unfolds,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable  to  our 
state,  the  character  and  designs  of  the  mysterious  Agent ; 
the  other  displays  his  works ;  and  the  admirable  har- 
mony, which  is  found  to  subsist  between  them,  strengthens 
and  invigorates  our  confidence  in  both. 

Hence,  a  disregard  to  the  operations  of  the  Deity  in 
his  providential  dispensations,  is  frequently  stigmatized 
in  scriptui-e  as  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  impiety. 
Woe  unto  them^  says  Isaiah,  that  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink ;  that  con- 
tinue until  nighty  till  wine  inflame  them  !  and  the  harp^ 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in 
their  feasts :  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
neither  consider  the  operation  of  his  hands.  Therefore 
iny  people  are  gone  into  cajHimty,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge.'"'^ 

The  striking  analogy  which  the  course  of  nature  and 
providence  bears  to  the  peculiar  discoveries  of  revelation, 
has  been  traced  by  an  eminent  prelate  with  a  depth  and 
precision  which  reflect  honour  on  human  natare.t  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  this  topic  :  let  me  only 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  analogy  extends  not 
only  to  the  discoveries  themselves,  but  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  conveyed.  In  both,  a  constant  appeal  is 
made  to  facts.  A  large  portion  of  the  Bible  is  devoted 
to  history,  where  the  grand  truths  which  are  taught  are 
intimately  incorporated  with  the  narrative,  and  mingled 
with  the  character  and  transactions  of  living  agents ;  by 
which  they  are  rendered  far  more  impressive  than  if 
they  had  remained  in  an  abstract  and  didactic  form. 

How  languid  the  impression  produced  by  a  bare 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence,  for 
example,  compared  to  that  which  we  derive  from  the 
history  of  Abraham,  whom  we  see  conducted  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom  by  a  divine  hand,  and  instructed  where 
to  pitch  his  tent,  and  where  to  erect  his  Altars.     The 

♦  Isaiah  V  11—13.  t  Bishop  Butler. 
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wonderful  evolutions  in  the  story  of  Joseph  also  illustrate 
the  conduct  of  him  whose  ways  are  in  the  deep^  and  his 
paths  past  finding  out,  in  a  manner  far  more  powerful 
than  the  clearest  instruction  conveyed  in  general  pro- 
positions. 

When  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  introduce,  by  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  a  more  perfect  and  permanent 
economy  of  religion,  he  founded  it  entirely  on  facts, 
attested  by  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence,  and  the 
most  splendid  miracles.  The  apostles  were  witnesses,  who, 
by  the  signs  and  wonders  they  wrought,  made  that  appeal 
to  the  senses  of  men,  which  had  been  previously  made 
to  their  own ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they  taught  in 
their  wTitings  were  little  more  than  natural  consequences 
resulting  from  the  undoubted  truth  of  their  testimony. 
If  they  wish  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
and  future  judgement,  they  deem  it  sufficient  to  appeal 
to  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  session  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  they  present  no  evidence  of  a  future 
state,  except  what  ultimately  terminates  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  as  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead;  and 
most  anxiously  warn  us  against  resting  our  hope  of  sal- 
vation on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  a  sensible  sacrifice, 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all.  Thus, 
whatever  is  sublime  and  consolatory  in  the  christian 
religion  originates  in  facts  and  events  which  appealed  to 
the  senses,  and  passed  in  this  visible  theatre ;  though 
their  ultimate  result  is  commensurate  with  eternity.  In 
order  to  rescue  us  from  the  idolatry  of  the  creature,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  senses,  He  who  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  frame  makes  use  of  sensible  appear- 
ances, and  causes  his  Son  to  become  flesh,  and  to  pitch  his 
tent  amongst  us,  that,  by  faith  in  his  crucified  himianity, 
we  may  ascend,  as  by  a  mystic  ladder,  to  the  abode  of 
the  Eternal. 

Providence,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  conveys  its 
most  impressive  lessons  in  the  same  shape ;  and  by 
clothing  the  abstractions  of  religion  in  the  realities  of 
life,  renders  them  in  a  manner  palpable.  While  they 
remain  in  the  form  of  general  truths,  and  are  the  objects 
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of  speculation,  they  affect  us  but  little  ;  they  preserve  us 
from  the  shallow  sophistry  of  impiety,  and  conduct  us  to 
just  conclusions  on  subjects  of  the  last  moment;  but 
their  control  over  the  heart  and  conduct  is  scarcely  felt. 
In  order  to  be  deeply  impressed,  we  require  some  object 
to  be  presented  more  in  unison  with  the  sensitive  part  of 
our  nature — something  more  precise  and  limited — some- 
thing which  the  mind  may  more  distinctly  realize,  and 
the  imagination  more  firmly  grasp.  The  process  of 
feeling  widely  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  rea- 
soning, and  is  regulated  by  opposite  laws.  In  reasoning, 
we  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  sensible  impressions ; 
and  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  our  conclusions, 
and  the  larger  our  abstractions,  provided  they  are  sus- 
tained by  sufficient  evidence,  the  more  knowledge  is 
extended,  and  the  intellect  improved.  Sensibility  is 
excited,  the  affections  are  awakened,  on  the  contrary,  on 
those  occasions  in  which  we  tread  back  our  steps,  and 
descending  from  generalities,  direct  the  attention  to  in- 
dividual objects  and  particular  events.  We  all  acknow- 
ledge, for  example,  our  constant  exposure  to  death ;  but 
it  is  seldom  we  experience  the  practical  impression  of 
that  weighty  truth,  except  when  we  witness  the  stroke 
of  mortality  actually  inflicted.  We  universally  acknow- 
ledge the  uncertainty  of  human  prospects,  and  the  in- 
stability of  earthly  distinctions ;  but  it  is  when  we 
behold  them  signally  destroyed  and  confounded,  that  we 
feel  our  presumption  checked,  and  our  hearts  appalled. 

For  this  reason,  He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
was  wont  to  convey  his  instructions  by  sensible  images, 
and  in  familiar  apologues,  that,  by  concentrating  the 
attention  vdthin  the  sphere  of  particular  occurrences,  and 
individual  objects,  the  impressions  of  his  lessons  might 
become  more  vivid  and  more  profound. 

It  is  thus  that  Providence  is  addressing  us  at  the  pre- 
sent moment :  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  convert 
the  melancholy  event  before  us,  not  to  the  purposes  of 
political  speculation,  fruitless  conjecture,  or  anxious 
foreboding,  but  (what  is  infinitely  better)  to  a  profound 
consideration  of  the  hand  of  God ;  and  then,  though  we 
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may  be  at  a  loss  to  explore  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  we 
shall  be  at  none  how  to  improye  it. 

Criminal  as  it  is  always,  not  to  mark  the  footsteps  of 
Deity,  the  guilt  of  such  neglect  is  greatly  aggravated, 
when  he  comes  forth  from  his  place  to  execute  his  judge- 
ments, and  display  his  wrath ;  when  he  is  pleased,  as  at 
present,  to  extinguish  in  an  instant  the  hopes  of  a  nation, 
to  clothe  the  thi-one  in  sackcloth,  and  involve  a  kingdom 
in  mourning.  The  greatness,  the  suddenness  of  this 
calamity,  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
tender  and  affecting  interest,  speaks  to  the  heart  in 
accents  which  nothing  but  •'the  utmost  obduration  can 
resist ;  so  that  were  it  the  sole  intention  of  Him  who  has 
inflicted  it,  to  awaken  the  careless,  and  alarm  the  secure, 
among  the  higher  orders  especially,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  what  could  have  been  done  more  than  has  been 
accomplished.  "Whatever  imagination  can  combine  in 
an  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  the  frailty  of 
youth,  the  evanescence  of  beauty,  and  the  nothingness  of 
worldly  greatness,  in  its  highest  state  of  elevation,  is 
exhibited  in  this  a^v^^ul  event  in  its  full  dimensions. 

The  first  particular  which  strikes  the  attention  in  this 
solemn  visitation,  is  the  rank  of  the  illustrious  personage, 
who  appears  to  have  been  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  so- 
ciety for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  her  fall  the 
more  conspicuous,  and  of  convincing  as  many  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  conviction,  that  man  at  his  best  estate  is  alto- 
gether vanity.  The  Deity  himself  adorned  the  victim 
•with  his  own  hands,  accumulating  upon  her  all  the  deco- 
rations and  ornaments  best  adapted  to  render  her  the 
object  of  universal  admiration.  He  permitted  her  to 
touch  whatever  this  sublunary  scene  presents  that  is  most 
attractive  and  alluring,  but  to  grasp  nothing ;  and  after 
conducting  her  to  an  eminence  whence  she  could  survey 
all  the  glories  of  empire  as  her  destined  possession,  closed 
her  eyes  in  death. 

That  such  an  event  should  affect  us  in  a  manner  very 
superior  to  similar  calamities  which  occur  in  private  life, 
is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  will  of  God ; 
nor  is  the  profound  sensation  it  has  produced  to  be  con- 
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sidered  as  the  symbol  of  courtly  adulation.  The  catas- 
trophe itself,  it  is  true,  apart  from  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances, is  not  a  rare  occurrence.  Mothers  often  expire 
in  the  ineffectual  effort  to  give  birth  to  their  offspring  ; 
both  are  consigned  to  the  same  tomb,  and  the  survivor, 
after  witnessing  the  wreck  of  so  many  hopes  and  joys,  is 
left  to  mourn  alone,  refusing  to  he  coinforted^  because  tliey 
are  not.  There  is  no  sorrow  which  imagination  can  pic- 
ture, no  sign  of  anguish  which  nature  agonized  and  op- 
pressed can  exhibit,  no  accent  of  woe,  but  what  is  already 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  fallen,  afflicted  himianity  ;  and  the 
roll  which  Ezekiel  beheld,  flying  through  the  heavens, 
inscribed  within  and  without  with  sorroia,  lamentation, 
and  woe,  enters,  sooner  or  later,  into  every  house,  and 
discharges  its  contents  in  every  bosom.  But  in  the  pri- 
vate departments  of  life,  the  distressing  incidents  which 
occur  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  The  hope  of  an 
individual  is  crushed,  the  happiness  of  a  family  is  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  social  system  is  unimpaired,  and  its 
movements,  experience  no  impediment,  and  sustain  no 
sensible  injury.  The  arrow  passes  through  the  air, 
which  soon  closes  upon  it,  and  all  is  tranquil.  But  when 
the  great  lights  and  ornaments  of  the  world,  placed  aloft 
to  conduct  its  inferior  movements,  are  extinguished,  such 
an  event  resembles  the  apocalyptic  vial  poured  into  that 
element  which  changes  its  whole  temperature,  and  is 
the  presage  of  fearful  commotions,  of  thunders,  light- 
nings, and  tempests. 

Independently  of  the  political  consequences  that  may 
result  from  an  event  which,  by  changing  the  order  of 
succession,  involves  the  prospects  of  the  nation  in  obscu- 
rity, we  are  formed  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  prostrate  majesty,  and  fallen  greatness.  We  are 
naturally  prone  to  associate  with  the  contemplation  of 
exalted  rank,  the  idea  of  superior  felicity.  We  perceive 
in  persons  of  that  station,  a  command  over  the  sources  of 
enjoyment,  a  power  of  gratifying  their  inclinations  in  a 
multitude  of  forms  from  which  others  are  precluded  : 
and  as  they  appear  to  possess  the  means  of  supplying 
every  want,  of  obviating  every  inconvenience,  and  of 
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alleviating,  to  a  considerable  extent,  every  sorrow  inci- 
dent to  humanity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
regard  them  as  the  darlings  of  nature,  and  the  favourites 
of  fortune.  The  share  they  possess  of  the  bounties  and 
indulgences  of  Providence,  is  so  much  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary measure  of  allotment,  and  so  large  a  portion  of 
human  art  and  industry  is  exerted  in  smoothing  their 
passage,  and  strewing  flowers  in  their  path,  that  we 
almost  necessarily  associate  ideas  of  superior  enjoyment 
with  a  description  of  persons,  for  whose  gratification  the 
inferior  classes  seem  born  to  toil. 

We  are  so  constituted  also,  that  the  sight  of  felicity, 
when  it  is  not  mixed  with  envy,  is  always  connected 
with  pleasing  emotions,  whether  it  is  considered  as  pos- 
sessed by  ourselves  or  by  others ;  not  excepting  even  the 
animal  creation.  For  who  can  behold  their  harmless 
pleasures,  the  wild  gambols  of  their  young,  rioting  in 
the  superabundance  of  life  and  excess  of  pleasure,  with- 
out experiencing  a  momentary  exhilaration  ?  As  their 
enjoyments  are  considered  too  scanty  and  limited  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  envy,  so,  from  an  opposite  cause,  the 
privileges  attached  to  an  elevated  station  seldom  produce 
it.  Happily  for  mankind,  the  corrosions  of  that  baleful 
passion  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  equals,  or  to  those 
between  whom  there  exist  some  pretensions  to  equality ; 
who,  having  started  from  nearly  the  same  level,  have 
recently  distanced  each  other  in  the  chase  of  distinction 
or  of  glory.  But  when  the  superiority  we  contemplate 
has  been  long  possessed,  when  it  is  such  as  renders  com- 
petition hopeless,  and  comparison  absurd,  the  feelings  of 
rivalry  are  superseded  by  an  emotion  of  respect,  and  the 
spectacle  presented  of  superior  felicity,  produces  its  pri- 
mary and  natural  effect.  We  dwell  with  complacency 
on  a  system  of  arrangements  so  exquisitely  adapted 
apparently  to  the  production  of  happiness,  and  yield  a 
sort  of  involuntary  homage  to  the  person  in  whom  it 
centres,  without  appearing  to  disturb  our  pretensions,  or 
interfere  with  our  pursuits.  Hence,  of  all  factitious  dis- 
tinctions, that  of  birth  is  least  exposed  to  envy ;  the 
thought  of  aspiring  to  an  equality  in  that  respect,  being 
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instantly  checked  by  the  idea  of  impossibility.  "When 
we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  possessors  of  distinguished 
opulence  and  power,  so  many  glittering  appendages 
crowd  on  the  imagination,  productive  of  agreeable  emo- 
tion, that  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential  equality  of  the 
species,  and  think  less  of  the  persons  themselves,  than  of 
the  artificial  splendour  which  surrounds  them. 

That  there  is  some  illusion  in  these  sentiments,  that 
the  balance  in  respect  of  real  enjoyment  is  far  from  being 
so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  opulent  and  the  great,  as 
they  prompt  us  to  imagine,  is  an  indubitable  fact.  Never- 
theless, the  disposition  they  create  to  regard  the  external 
appearances  of  opulence  and  power,  with  respect  unmin- 
gled  with  envy,  and  to  acquiesce  with  pleasure  in  the 
visible  superiority  they  confer,  is  productive  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit.  But  for  this,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
the  privileges  and  immunities  attached  to  each,  on  which 
much  of  the  tranquillity  and  all  the  improvements  of 
society  depend,  would  fall  a  prey  to  an  unfeeling  rapa- 
city ;  the  many  would  hasten  to  seize  on  the  exclusive 
advantages  of  the  few;  and  the  selfish  passions,  uncon- 
trolled by  a  more  refined  order  of  feeling,  would  break 
forth  with  a  fuiy  that  would  quickly  overwhelm  the 
mounds  and  fences  of  legal  authority.  By  means  of  the 
sentiments  to  which  we  have  adverted,  society  exerts  a 
sort  of  plastic  power  over  its  members,  which  forms  their 
habits  and  inclinations  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
allotments  of  Providence,  and  bestows  on  the  positive 
institutions  of  man  the  stability  of  nature. 

As  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  sentiments, 
when  great  reverses  befall  the  higher  orders,  the  mind 
experiences  a  kind  of  revulsion ;  the  contrast  of  their 
present  with  their  past  situation,  produces  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy than  is  experienced  on  other  occasions.  We 
measure  the  height  from  which  they  fell,  and  calculate 
the  extent  of  their  loss  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the 
value  we  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  immu- 
nities and  enjoyments  of  which  it  deprives  them.  The 
sight  of  such  elaborate  preparations  for  happiness  ren- 
dered abortive,  of  a  majestic  fabric  so  proudly  seated  and 
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exquisitely  adorned  suddenly  overturned,  distui'bs  the 
imagination  like  a  convulsion  of  nature,  and  diffuses  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  and  terror,  as  though  nothing  re- 
mained on  which  we  could  repose  ^^dth  confidence. 
Hence,  the  misfortunes  of  princes  who  have  survived 
their  greatness,  and  terminated  a  brilliant  career  by  cap- 
tivity and  death,  have  been  selected  by  poets  in  every 
age  as  the  basis  of  those  fictions  which  are  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  commiseration. 

To  guard  against  these  feelings  being  carried  to  excess, 
so  as  to  mduce  an  oblivion  of  moral  distinction,  a  sacrifice 
of  principle,  a  mean  and  pusillanimous  prostration  before 
the  profligate  and  the  vicious ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
correcting  their  aberrations  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
religion,  is  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The  utility  of  a  class 
of  feelings  is  not  the  less  certain  for  their  being  liable  to 
abuse.  Let  me  rather  avail  myself  of  the  a^^^ful  dispen- 
sation before  us,  to  suggest  a  warning  to  the  possessors 
of  these  envied  distinctions,  not  to  overrate  their  value, 
nor  confide  in  their  continuance,  which  at  most  are  but 
the  jlower  of  the  Jield^  as  much  distinguished  by  its  supe- 
rior frailty,  as  by  its  beauty.  They  belong  to  the  fashion 
of  that  world  which  j^asseth  aicay  ;  they  contribute  much 
to  embellish  and  beautify  this  transitory  abode,  to  the 
ornament  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  shown  him- 
self not  inattentive.  As  the  God  of  order,  whatever 
tends  to  secure  and  pei-petuate  it,  is  the  object  of  his 
approbation ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  he  regards  with 
complacency  that  distribution  of  men  into  distinct  orders, 
which  assimilates  the  social  system  to  that  variety  which 
pervades  the  economy  of  nature. 

Let  their  possessors  remember,  however,  that  they 
must  shortly  be  divested  of  the  brilliant  appendages  and 
splendid  ornaments  of  rank  and  station,  and  enter  into  a 
world  where  they  are  unknown ;  where  they  will  carry 
nothing  but  the  essential  elements  of  their  being,  im- 
pressed with  those  indehble  characters  which  must  sus- 
tain the  scrutiny  of  Omniscience.  These  artificial  deco- 
rations, be  it  remembered,  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
their  own ;  the  elevation  to  which  they  belong  is  momen- 
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tary ;  and  as  the  merit  of  an  actor  is  not  estimated  by 
the  part  which  he  performs,  but  solely  by  the  truth  and 
propriety  of  his  representation,  and  the  peasant  is  often 
applauded  where  the  monarch  is  hissed ;  so  when  the 
great  drama  of  life  is  concluded,  he  who  allots  its  scenes 
and  determines  its  period,  will  take  an  account  of  his 
servants,  and  assign  to  each  his  punishment  or  reward, 
in  his  proper  character.     The  existence  of  a  perfect  and 
eternal  mind,  renders  such  an  order  of  things  necessary  ; 
for  with  whatever  skill  society  may  be  organized,  still  it 
will  make  but  a  faint  approximation  to  our  limited  con- 
ceptions of  justice  ;  and  since  there  is  an  original  mind 
in  which  these  ideas  subsist  in  their  utmost  perfection, 
whence  the  finite  conception  of  justice  is  transcribed, 
they  must  at  some  period  or  other  be  realized.  That  they 
are  not  so  at  present  is  obvious.  Merit  is  often  depressed, 
vice  exalted ;  and  with  the  best  regulations  of  human 
wisdom",  executed  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  malevo- 
lence will  ever  be  armed  with  the  power  of  inflicting  a 
thousand  nameless  indignities  and  oppressions,  with  per- 
fect impunity.     Though  the  efficacy  of  human  laws  is 
far  more  conspicuous  in  restraining  and  punishing  than 
in  rewarding,  in  which  their  resources   are   extremely 
limited,  it  is  only  those  flagrant  offences  that  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity  to  which  they  extend  ;  while  the  silent 
stream  of  misery  issuing  from  private  vice,  which  is  in- 
cessantly impairing  the  foundations  of  public  and  indi- 
vidual happiness,  by  a  secret  and  invisible  sap,  remains 
unchecked.     The  gradations   even  of  rank,  which  are 
partly  the  cause  and    partly  the  effect  of   the  highest 
social   improvements,  are  accompanied  with  so   many 
incidental  evils,  that  nothing  but  an  enlarged  contem- 
plation  of  their   ultimate   tendency  and   effect,    could 
reconcile  us  to  the  monstrous  incongruities  and  defor- 
mities they  display,  in  wealth  which  ruins  its  possessor, 
titles  which  dignify  the  base,  and  influence  exerted  to 
none  but  the  most  mischievous  purposes.     The  enlight- 
ened observer  of  human  affairs  is  often  struck  with  horror 
at  the  consequences  incidentally  resulting  from  laws  and 
institutions  which,  on  account  of  their  general  utility. 
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command  his  unfeigned  veneration.  These  are  the  une- 
quivocal indications  of  a  fallen  state  ;  but  since  it  is  also 
a  state  of  probation,  the  irregularities  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  frequent  exaltation  of  the  wicked  and 
the  humiliation  and  depression  of  the  righteous,  are  such 
as  famish  the  fittest  materials  for  trial.  What  state,  let 
me  ask,  is  better  calculated  than  the  present,  to  put  it  to 
the  test,  whether  we  will  suffer  ourselves  to  be  swayed 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  fascinations  of  pleasure ; 
whether  we  will  allow  the  future  to  predominate  over 
the  present,  the  things  that  are  invisible  over  those  that 
are  seen ;  and,  preferring  an  eternal  recompense  with 
God  to  the  transitory  objects  of  concupiscence,  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  his  will,  and  led  by  his  Spirit. 

Whatever  reception  these  views  may  meet  with,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  invariably  the  most  necessary 
they  should  be  inculcated  where  they  are  the  most  un- 
welcome ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  one  description  of 
persons  more  in  danger  than  another,  of  being  lulled 
into  a  forgetfiilness  of  future  prospects,  it  is  to  them, 
especially,  the  warning  voice  should  be  directed,  the 
eternal  world  unveiled.  And  who,  but  mil  acknowledge, 
that  this  danger  is  especially  incident  to  such  as  bask  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and,  possessing  an  unlimited  com- 
mand over  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  bound  to  the 
world  by  the  most  vivid  associations  of  pleasure  and  of 
hope  ?  Give  ine  neither  poverty/  nor  riches,  said  one  of  the 
wisest  of  men,  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who 
is  the  Lord?  or,  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  AVhile  riches  exempt  their  pos- 
sessors from  the  temptation  of  meaner  vices,  his  observa- 
tion taught  him  their  pecuHar  exposure  to  practical 
impiety,  and  to  that  forgetfulness  of  God  which  is  the 
root  and  core  of  all  our  disorders. 

Let  them  turn  their  eyes,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  this 
illustrious  Princess ;  who,  while  she  lived,  concentred  in 
herself  whatever  distinguishes  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  addressing 
them  from  the  tomb. 

Born  to  inherit  the  most  illustrious  monarchy  in  the 
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world,  and  united  at  an  early  period  to  the  object  of  her 
choice,  whose  virtues  amply  justified  her  preference, 
she  enjoyed  (what  is  not  always  the  privilege  of  that 
rank)  the  highest  connubial  felicity,  and  had  the  prospect 
of  combining  all  the  tranquil  enjoyments  of  private  life, 
with  the  splendour  of  a  royal  station.  Placed  on  the 
summit  of  society,  to  her  every  eye  was  turned,  in  her 
every  hope  was  centred,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  her  felicity,  except  perpetuity.  To  a  grandeur 
of  mind  suited  to  her  royal  birth  and  lofty  destination, 
she  joined  an  exquisite  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  the  charms  of  retirement ;  where,  far  from  the  gaze 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  frivolous  agitations  of  fashion- 
able life,  she  employed  her  hours  in  visiting,  with  her 
distinguished  consort,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  im- 
proving her  virtues,  in  perfecting  her  reason,  and  acquir- 
ing the  knowledge  best  adapted  to  qualify  her  for  the 
possession  of  power,  and  the  cares  of  empire.  One  thing 
only  was  wanting  to  render  our  satisfaction  complete, 
in  the  prospect  of  the  accession  of  such  a  Princess; 
it  was,  that  she  might  become  the  living  mother  of 
children. 

The  long  wished-for  moment  at  length  arrived  :  but 
alas  ;  the  event  anticipated  with  such  eagerness  will  form 
the  most  melancholy  part  of  our  history. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  this  amiable  Princess,  to  suppose 
that  in  her  early  dawn,  with  the  dew  of  her  youth  so 
fresh  upon  her,  she  anticipated  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  expected  to  be  led  through  successive  scenes  of  en- 
chantment, rising  above  each  other  in  fascination  and 
beauty.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  she  identified  herselt 
with  this  great  nation,  which  she  was  bora  to  govern ; 
and  that,  while  she  contemplated  its  preeminent  lustre  m 
arts  and  in  arms,  its  commerce  encircling  the  globe,  its 
colonies  diffused  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  its  institutions  extending  to  the 
whole  earth  ;  she  considered  them  as  so  many  component 
parts  of  her  grandeur.  Her  heart,  we  may  well  con- 
ceive, would  often  be  ruffled  with  emotions  of  trembhng 
ecstasy,  when  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  provmce  to 
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live  entirely  for  otliers,  to  compose  tlie  felicity  of  a  great 
people,  to  move  in  a  sphere  Avhicli  would  afford  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  the  most  enlarged,  of 
•ivisdom  the  most  enlightened  ;  and  that,  while  others  are 
doomed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  obscurity,  she  was 
to  supply  the  materials  of  history,  and  to  impart  that 
impulse  to  society,  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of 
future  generations.  Fired  with  the  ambition  of  equal- 
ling, or  surpassing,  the  most  distinguished  of  her  prede- 
cessors, she  probably  did  not  despair  of  reviving  the 
remembrance  of  the  brightest  parts  of  their  story  ;  and 
of  once  more  attaching  the  epoch  of  British  glory  to 
the  annals  of  a  female  reign.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  nation  went  with  her,  and  probably  outstripped  her, 
in  these  delightful  anticipations.  We  fondly  hoped,  that 
a  life  so  inestimable  would  be  protracted  to  a  distant 
period,  and  that,  after  diffusing  the  blessings  of  a  just 
and  enlightened  administration,  and  being  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  progeny,  she  would,  gradually,  in  a  good 
old  age,  sink  under  the  horizon,  amidst  the  embraces  of 
her  family,  and  the  benedictions  of  her  country.  But 
alas !  these  delightful  visions  are  fled,  and  what  do  we 
behold  in  their  room,  but  the  funeral  pall  and  shroud,  a 
palace  in  mourning,  a  nation  in  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  settled  over  both  like  a  cloud  !  O  the  unspeak- 
able vanity  of  human  hopes  !  the  incurable  blindness  of 
man  to  futurity !  ever  doomed  to  grasp  at  shadows,  to 
seize  with  avidity  what  turns  to  dust  and  ashes  in  his 
hands,  to  sow  the  7vind,  and  reap  the  whirhmnd. 

How  must  the  heart  of  the  royal  parent  be  torn  with 
anguish  on  this  occasion ;  deprived  of  a  daughter,  who 
combined  every  quality  suited  to  engage  his  affection  and 
elevate  his  hopes ;  an  only  child,  the  heir  of  his  throne  ; 
and  doomed,  apparently,  to  behold  the  sceptre  pass  from 
his  posterity  into  other  hands  ;  his  sorrow  must  be  such 
as  words  are  inadequate  to  portray.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  withhold  our  tender  sympathy  from  the  unhappy 
mother,  who,  in  addition  to  the  wounds  she  has  received 
by  the  loss  of  her  nearest  relations,  and  by  still  more 
trying  vicissitudes,  has  witnessed  the  extinction  of  her 
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last  hope,  in  the  sudden  removal  of  one,  in  whose  bosom 
she  might  naturally  hope  to  repose  her  griefs,  and  find  a 
peaceful  haven  from  the  storms  of  life  and  the  tossings 
of  the  ocean.  But  above  all,  the  illustrious  consort  of 
this  lamented  Princess  is  entitled  to  the  deepest  com- 
miseration. How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence, in  rendering  the  virtues  of  this  distinguished 
personage  the  source  of  his  greatest  trials  !  By  these  he 
merited  the  distinction  to  which  monarchs  aspired  in  vain, 
and  by  these  he  exposed  himself  to  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
the  severity  of  which  can  only  be  adequately  estimated 
by  this  illustrious  mourner.  These  virtues,  however, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  their  reward.  They  will 
find  it  in  the  grateful  attachment  of  the  British  nation, 
in  the  remembrance  of  his  having  contributed  the 
principal  share  to  the  happiness  of  the  most  amiable  and 
exalted  of  women ;  and,  above  all,  we  humbly  hope, 
Avhen  the  agitations  of  time  shall  cease,  in  a  re-union 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment,  before  the  presence  of 
Him  who  will  wipe  every  tear  from  the  eye. 

When  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  command  Isaiah  the 
prophet  to  make  a  public  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  what  was  it,  think  you,  he  was  ordered  to 
announce?  Was  it  some  profound  secret  of  nature, 
which  had  baffled  the  inquiries  of  philosophers  ?  or 
some  great  political  convulsion  which  was  to  change  the 
destiny  of  empires  ?  No :  these  were  not  the  sort  of 
communications  most  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  nature, 
or  the  exigencies  of  ours.  The  voice  said^  Cry.  And  he 
said,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the 
goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  fleld:  The 
grass  wither eth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  because  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  hloweth  upon  it:  surely  the  people  is  grass. 
The  grass  rokhereth,  the  flower  fadeth  :  but  the  word 
of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.'^  Instead  of  presenting 
to  our  eyes  the  mutations  of  power,  and  the  revolutions 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  he  exhibits  a  more  awful  and 
affecting    spectacle — the  human    race    itself    withering 

*  Isaiah  xl.  6—8. 
VOL.    V.  C 
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under  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  perishing  under  his 
rebuke  ;  while  he  plants  his  eternal  word,  which  subsists 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  undecaying  vigour,  to 
console  our  ^^Tetchedness,  and  impregnate  the  dying 
mass  with  the  seed  of  immortality.  As  the  frailty  of 
man,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  promises,  are  the  greatest 
contrast  the  universe  presents,  so  the  practical  impression 
of  this  truth,  however  obvious,  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, nor  is  there  a  degree  of  moral  elevation  to  which  it 
will  not  infallibly  conduct  us. 

The  annunciation  of  life  and  immortality  by  the 
gosjjel,  did  it  contain  no  other  truth,  were  sufficient  to 
cast  all  the  discoveries  of  science  into  shade,  and  to  re- 
duce the  highest  improvements  of  reason  to  the  com- 
parative nothingness  which  the  flight  of  a  moment  bears 
to  eternity. 

By  this  discovery,  the  prospects  of  human  nature  are 
infinitely  widened,  the  creature  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
child  of  eternity ;  and  as  felicity  is  not  the  less  valuable 
in  the  eye  of  reason  because  it  is  remote,  nor  the  misery 
which  is  certain,  less  to  be  deprecated  because  it  is  not 
immediately  felt,  the  care  of  our  future  interests  becomes 
our  chief,  and  properly  speaking,  our  only  concern.  All 
besides  will  shortly  be  nothing  ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
it  comes  into  competition  with  these,  it  is  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance. 

Is  it  now  any  subject  of  regi-et,  think  you,  to  this 
amiable  Princess,  so  suddenly  removed,  that  her  sun  went 
down  while  it  was  yet  clay  ?  or  that,  prematurely  snatched 
from  prospects  the  most  brilliant  and  enchanting,  she 
was  compelled  to  close  her  eyes  so  soon  on  a  world,  of 
whose  grandeur  she  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part  ?  No  : 
other  objects  occupy  her  mind,  other  thoughts  engage 
her  attention,  and  will  continue  to  engage  it  for  ever. 
All  things  with  her  are  changed  ;  and  viewed  fi-om  that 
pure  and  ineffable  light,  for  which  we  humbly  hope  reli- 
gion prepared  her,  the  lustre  of  a  diadem  is  scarcely 
visible,  majesty  emits  a  feeble  and  sickly  ray,  and  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  men  appear  but  so  many  troops 
of  pilgrims,  in  different  garbs,  toiling  through  the  same 
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vale  of  tears,  distinguished  only  by  different  degrees  of 
■wretchedness. 

In  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  joys,  she  is  so  far  from 
looking  hack  with  lingering  regret  on  what  she  has 
quitted,  that  she  is  surprised  it  had  the  power  of  affecting 
her  so  much ;  that  she  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
scenes  of  this  shadowy  state  of  being,  while  so  near  to 
an  eternal  weight  of  glory  ;  and,  as  far  as  memory  may 
be  supposed  to  contribute  to  her  happiness  by  associating 
the  present  with  the  past,  it  is  not  the  recollection  of 
her  illustrious  birth  and  elevated  prospects,  but  that  she 
visited  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  and  learned  to  weep  with 
those  that  weep ;  that,  surrounded  with  the  fascinations 
of  pleasure,  she  was  not  inebriated  by  its  charms ;  that 
she  resisted  the  strongest  temptations  to  pride,  preserved 
her  ears  open  to  truth,  was  impatient  of  the  voice  of 
flattery  ;  in  a  word,  that  she  sought  and  cherished  the  in- 
spirations of  piety,  and  walked  humhly  with  her  God.* 
This  is  fruit  which  survives  when  the  flower  withers — 
the  only  ornaments  and  treasures  we  can  carry  into 
eternity. 

While  we  look  at  this  event  with  the  eyes  of  flesh, 
and  survey  it  in  the  aspect  it  bears  towards  our  national 
prospects,  it  appears  a  most  singular  and  affecting  catas- 
trophe. But  considered  in  itself,  or,  more  properly,  in 
its  relation  to  a  certain,  though  invisible  futurity,  its  con- 
sequences are  but  commensurate  to  those  which  result 
from  the  removal  of  the  meanest  individual.  He  whose 
death  is  as  little  regarded  as  the  fall  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  and  he  whose  departure  involves  a  nation  in 
despair,  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  (by  far  the  most 
important  one,)  upon  a  level.  Before  the  presence  of 
the  great  I  am,  into  which  they  both  immediately  enter, 
these  distinctions  vanish,  and  the  true  statement  of  the 
fact,  on  either  supposition,  is,  that  an  immortal  spirit 
has  finished  its  earthly  career ;  has  passed  the  barriers  of 

*  From  the  obscurity  of  the  Author's  situation,  he  must  be  supposed 
incapable  of  authenticating  these  traits  in  her  character  from  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  but  from  the  respectable  publications  in  which  thej 
are  related,  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  truth. 
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the  invisible  world,  to  appear  before  its  Maker,  in  order 
to  receive  that  sentence  which,  will  fix  its  irrevocable 
doom,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  On  either 
supposition,  an  event  has  taken  place  which,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  consequences  of 
which  have  not  room  to  expand  themselves  within  a 
narrower  sphere  than  an  endless  duration.  An  event 
has  occuiTed,  the  issues  of  -which  must  ever  baffle  and 
elude  all  finite  comprehensions,  by  concealing  themselves 
in  the  depths  of  that  abyss,  of  that  eternity,  which  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  Deity,  where  there  is  sufficient 
space  for  the  destiny  of  each,  among  the  innumerable 
millions  of  the  human  race,  to  develope  itself,  and 
without  interference  or  confusion,  to  sustain  and  carry 
forward  its  separate  infinity  of  interest. , 

That  there  is  nothing  hyperbolic  or  extravagant  in 
these  conceptions,  but,  that  they  are  the  true  sayings  of 
God^  you  may  learn  from  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  For  what  are  they,  in  fact,  but  a  difi'erent  mode 
of  announcing  the  doctrine  taught  us  in  the  follomng 
words  :  What  shall  it  profit  a  man^  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  worlds  and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or  what  shall  he  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to 
come,  is  ascertained  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with 
a  degree  of  evidence  so  superior  to  that  which  attaches 
to  any  other  futurity,  that  he  who  refuses  to  beUeve  it 
on  his  testimony,  would  not  be  persuaded  although  one 
rose  from  the  dead,  the  propensity  to  disregard  it,  how- 
ever general,  is  the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture. Man  is  naturally  a  prospective  creature,  endowed, 
not  only  with  a  capacity  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  but  also  of  anticipating  the  future,  and  dwell- 
ing Avith  anxious  rumination  on  scenes  which  are  yet 
remote.  He  is  capable  of  carrying  his  views,  of  attach- 
ing his  anxieties,  to  a  period  much  more  distant  than 
that  which  measures  the  limits  of  his  present  existence  ; 
capable,  we  distinctly  perceive,  of  plunging  into  the 
depths  of  future  duration,  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  a  distant  age,  and  of  en- 
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joying,  by  anticipation,  the  fame  of  which  he  is  aware  he 
shall  never  be  conscious,  and  the  praises  he  shall  never 
hear.  So  strongly  is  he  disposed  to  link  his  feelings  with 
futurity,  that  shadows  become  realities,  when  contem- 
plated as  subsisting  there ;  and  the  phantom  of  posthu- 
mous celebrity,  the  faint  image  of  his  being,  impressed 
on  future  generations,  is  often  preferred  to  the  whole  of 
his  present  existence,  with  all  its  warm  and  vivid  reali- 
ties. The  complexion  of  the  day  that  is  passing  over 
him,  is  determined  by  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow  : 
the  present  borrows  its  brightness  and  its  gloom  fi.*om  the 
future,  which,  presenting  itself  to  his  contemplation,  as 
in  a  mirror,  incessantly  agitates  him  with  apparitions  of 
terror  or  delight.  In  the  calculations  of  interest,  the 
mind  is  affected  in  the  same  manner ;  it  is  perpetuity 
which  stamps  its  value  on  whatever  we  possess,  so  that 
the  lowest  epicure  would  prefer  a  small  accession  to  his 
property  to  the  most  exquisite  repast;  and  none  are 
found  so  careless  of  futurity,  as  not  to  prefer  the  inheri- 
tance he  may  bequeath,  to  one  of  equal  value,  the  title  to 
which  expires  with  his  life. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  find  it  so  difiicult  to  prevail 
upon  men  to  fix  their  attention  firmly  on  another  world, 
that  real  future  existence  which  reason  assures  us  is  pro- 
bable, which  revelation  teaches  us  is  certain,  which  is 
separated  from  us  by  so  narrow  a  boundary,  and  into 
which  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  passing  every 
moment  ?  How  is  it  that  the  professed  followers  of  Him 
especially,  who  descended  from  heaven,  who  came  forth 
from  the  Father  to  conduct  us  thither,  are  so  indisposed 
to  turn  their  thoughts  and  contemplations  to  that  un- 
changing state  of  being,  into  which  they  are  so  shortly  to 
enter  ?  It~is  not,  we  perceive,  that  to  move  forward  is 
not  congenial  with  our  mental  constitution :  it  is  not 
because  we  are  so  enchanted  with  the  present  scene,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  diverting  our  attention  from  it ;  for 
we  are  continually  disquieted  by  a  restless  desire  of  some- 
thing future :  it  is  not  because  we  are  seldom  warned  or 
reminded  of  another  state  of  existence ;  for  every  funeral 
bell,  every  opening  grave,  every  symptom  of  decay  within. 
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and  of  change  without  us,  is  a  separate  warning,  to  say- 
nothing  of  the  present  most  affecting  dispensation,  which 
has  filled  this  nation  with  such  consternation  and  dis- 
tress. 

Were  any  other  event  of  far  inferior  moment  ascer- 
tained by  evidence,  which  made  but  a  distant  approach 
to  that  which  attests  the  certainty  of  a  life  to  come  ; 
had  we  equal  assurance  that  after  a  very  limited,  though 
uncertain  period,  we  should  be  called  to  migrate  into  a 
distant  land,  whence  we  were  never  to  return,  the  intel- 
ligence would  fill  every  breast  with  solicitude ;  it  would 
"become  the  theme  of  every  tongue ;  and  we  should  avail 
ourselves  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  all  the  means  of 
information  respecting  the  prospects  which  awaited  us  in 
that  unknown  country.  Much  of  our  attention  would 
be  occupied  in  preparing  for  our  departure ;  we  should 
cease  to  regard  the  place  we  now  inhabit  as  our  home, 
and  nothing  would  be  considered  of  moment  but  as  it 
bore  upon  our  future  destination.  How  strange  is  it, 
then,  that,  with  the  certainty  we  all  possess  of  shortly 
entering  into  another  Avorld,  we  avert  our  eyes  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  prospect ;  that  we  seldom  per- 
mit it  to  penetrate  us;  and  that  the  moment  the  re- 
collection occurs,  we  hasten  to  dismiss  it  as  an  unwel- 
come intrusion  !  Is  it  not  surprising,  that  the  volume  we 
profess  to  recognise  as  the  record  of  immortality,  and  the 
sole  depository  of  whatever  information  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  respecting  the  portion  which  awaits  us,  should  be 
consigned  to  neglect,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  with 
the  serious  intention  of  ascertaining  our  futm-e  con- 
dition ? 

That  a  creature  formed  for  an  endless  duration  should 
be  disposed  to  turn  his  attention  from  that  object,  and 
to  contract  his  views  and  prospects  within  a  circle  which, 
compared  to  eternity,  is  but  a  mathematical  point,  is 
truly  astonishing ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
it  fi-om  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  must  ori- 
ginate in  some  great  moral  cause.  It  shows  that  some 
strange  catastrophe  has  befallen  the  species ;  that  some 
deep  and  radical  malady  is  inherent  in  the  moral  system 
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Though  philosophers  of  a  certain  description  may  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  justify  it  on  some  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis ;  yet,  in  spite  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  the 
alarming  inquiry  will  still  return — How  is  it  that  the 
disposition  of  mankind  is  so  much  at  variance  with  their 
prospects  ?  that  no  train  of  reflections  is  more  unwel- 
come than  that  which  is  connected  with  their  eternal 
home  ?  If  the  change  is  considered  as  a  happy  one, — if 
the  final  abode  to  which  we  are  hastening  is  supposed  to 
be  an  improyement  on  the  present,  why  shrink  back 
from  it  with  aversion  ?  If  it  is  contemplated  as  a  state  of 
suffering,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  in- 
vested it  Avith  so  dark  and  sombre  a  character !  What  is 
it  which  has  enveloped  that  species  of  futurities  in  a 
gloom  which  pervades  no  other  ?  If  the  indisposition  to 
realize  a  life  to  come  arises  in  any  measure  from  a  vague 
presentiment  that  it  will  bring  us,  so  to  speak,  into  a 
closer  contact  with  the  Deity,  by  presenting  clearer  ma- 
nifestations of  his  character  and  perfections,  (and  who 
can  doubt  that  this  is  a  principal  cause?)  the  proof  it 
afibrds  of  a  great  deterioration  in  our  moral  condition  is 
complete.  For  who  will  suppose  it  possible  a  disposition 
to  hide  himself  from  his  Creator  should  be  an  original 
part  of  the  constitution  of  a  reasonable  creature  ?  or 
what  more  portentous  and  imnatural,  than  for  him  that 
is  formed  to  shun  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and  to  place 
his  felicity  in  the  forgetfulness  of  Him  in  whom  he  lives, 
and  moves^  and  has  his  being  ?  If  he  is  pained  and  dis- 
quieted whenever  he  is  forcibly  reminded  of  Him  whose 
power  sustains,  and  whose  bounty  replenishes  the  uni- 
verse with  whatever  is  good  and  fair ;  if  the  source  of 
being  and  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  terror  instead  of 
confidence  and  love,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  can 
afibrd  a  stronger  conviction  of  guilt,  or  a  more  certain 
presage  of  danger. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  conducted  is  con- 
firmed by  inspiration,  which  assures  us  that  a  great  re- 
volution has  actually  befallen  the  species ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  we 
have  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  the  divine  favour,  and  the 
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loss  of  the  divine  image.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  economy  adapted  to  our  relief 
must  include  two  things,  the  means  of  expiating  guilt, 
and  the  means  of  moral  renovation  :  in  other  words,  an 
atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Both  these 
objects  are  accomplished  in  the  advent  of  the  Saviour, 
who,  by  presenting  himself  as  a  sin-  offering,  has  made 
ample  satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  and  pm-chased  by 
his  merits  the  renovating  Spirit,  which  is  freely  offered 
to  as  many  as  sincerely  seek  it.  By  the  former,  the  ob- 
structions to  our  happiness  arising  from  the  divine  na- 
ture, are  removed ;  by  the  latter,  the  disqualification 
springing  from  om-  o^vn.  By  providing  a  sacrifice  of  in- 
finite value  in  the  person  of  the  Only  Begotten,  he  has 
consulted  his  majesty  as  the  righteous  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  has  reconciled  the  seemingly  incompatible 
claims  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  By  bestomng  the 
Spirit  as  the  finiit  of  his  mediation  and  intercession, 
whose  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,  pollution  is 
purged,  and  that  image  of  God  restored  to  sinful  crea- 
tures, which  capacitates  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
and  perfect  felicity.  Thus  every  requisite  Avhich  we  can 
conceive  necessary  in  a  restorative  dispensation,  is  found 
in  the  gospel,  exhibited  wdth  a  perspicuity  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  combined  wath  such  a  depth  in  the 
contrivance,  and  such  an  exquisite  adaptation  to  our 
state  and  condition,  as  surpass  finite  comprehension. 
This  is  the  substance  of  those  glad  tidings  which  consti- 
tute the  gospel ;  to  the  cordial  reception  of  which,  must 
all  the  difference  be  ascribed,  which  will  shortly  be 
found  between  the  condition  of  the  saved  and  the  lost. 

Be  assured,  my  christian  brethren,  it  is  by  a  profound 
submission  of  the  soul  to  this  doctrine,  offensive  as  it 
may  be  to  the  pride  of  human  virtue,  repugnant  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  to  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  falsely  so 
called,  that  w^e  must  acquaint  ourselves  icith  God,  and 
he  at  peace.  ^Tien  we  mention  peace,  however,  we 
mean  not  the  stupid  security  of  a  mind  that  refuses  to 
reflect ;  we  mean  a  tranquillity  w^hich  rests  upon  an  un- 
shaken basis,  which  no  anticipations,  however  remote,  no 
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power  of  reflection,  however  piercing  or  profound,  no 
evolutions  which  time  may  disclose  or  eternity  conceal, 
are  capable  of  impairing ;  a  peace  which  is  founded  on 
the  oath  and  promise  of  Him  who  cannot  lie ;  which, 
springing  from  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffable  alliance 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  makes  us  to  share  in  his  ful- 
ness, to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  his  eternity ;  a 
repose,  pure  and  serene  as  the  unruffled  wave,  which  re- 
flects the  heavens  from  its  bosom,  while  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph,  natural  to 
such  as  are  conscious  that  ere  long,  having  overcome, 
they  shall  possess  all  things. 

While  the  prize  is  so  transcendently  great,  no  un- 
paralleled efforts,  no  incredible  exertions,  are  requisite  to 
obtain  it ;  it  is  placed  within  the  grasp  of  every  hand. 
If  the  great  sacrifice  had  not  been  presented,  if  the  suc- 
cours of  heaven  had  not  been  offered,  if  the  glad  tidings 
had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light,  our  condition  would  indeed  have  been  deplora- 
ble ;  and  little  encouragement  should  we  have  had,  to 
engage  in  the  great  work  of  seeking  salvation.  But  now 
all  things  are  ready,  and  the  chief,  or,  rather,  the  only 
prerequisite,  is  a  child-like  docility,  a  disposition  to  de- 
rive wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  light,  strength  from 
the  strong,  together  with  a  fixed  and  immovable  convic- 
tion, that  the  care  of  our  eternal  interests  is  the  grand 
concern. 

Some  events,  by  the  established  course  of  nature,  are 
rendered  so  certain,  that,  however  important  in  their 
consequences,  they  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  delibe- 
ration. Their  certainty,  assumed  as  a  basis  in  all  our 
calculations  and  reasonings,  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
adjusting  the  plan  of  futm-e  operation ;  but  it  is  with  a 
view  to  other  objects  that  our  schemes  are  formed,  and 
our  anxiety  exerted.  Other  events  are  precluded  from 
deliberation  by  an  opposite  reason,  the  perfect  conviction 
that  they  -will  never  arrive.  Both  these  are  regarded  by 
wise  men  as  fixed,  immovable  points,  which  supply  mo- 
tives for  submission,  but  no  incentives  to  exertion. 

There  is  another  class  of  futurities,  whose  existence  is 
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not  ascertained  by  immutable,  independent  causes  ;  they 
are  placed  in  some  measure  within  our  reach,  are  sub- 
jected in  a  degree  to  our  control,  and  are  neither  so  cer- 
tain as  to  produce  security,  nor  so  impossible  or  impro- 
bable as  to  occasion  despair.  These  form  the  motives  to 
human  activity,  and  the  objects  of  rational  pursuit ;  in 
the  proper  selection  of  which,  and  the  application  of 
means  best  adapted  to  their  attainment,  consists  the 
whole  >visdom  of  man.  The  hopes  and  fears  associated 
with  the  contemplation  of  events  of  this  nature,  are  the 
springs  which  set  mankind  in  motion;  and  while  the 
frivolous  and  the  dissipated  fix  their  attention  on  such 
as  are  productive  of  transient  and  momentary  impressions, 
the  wise  in  their  generation  select  those  which  are  the 
basis  of  permanent  interests,  such  as  wealth,  power,  and 
reputation;  which,  whoever  acquires  by  a  course  of 
strenuous  exertion,  is  applauded  and  extolled  as  a  pat- 
tern for  universal  imitation.  Yet,  what  extreme  short- 
sightedness characterizes  the  most  prosperous  votary  of 
the  world,  compai-ed  mth  the  humblest  candidate  for 
immortality !  This  their  way  is  their  folly,  though  their 
posterity  approve  their  sayings.  Of  the  great  prizes  in 
human  life,  it  is  not  often  the  lot  of  the  most  enter- 
prising to  obtain  many  :  they  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  path,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one 
of  them,  mthout  proportionably  receding  from  another ; 
whence  it  results  that  the  wisest  plans  are  founded  on  a 
compromise  between  good  and  evil,  where  much  that  is 
the  object  of  desire  is  finally  relinquished  and  aban- 
doned, in  order  to  secure  superior  advantages.  The  can- 
didate for  immortality  is  reduced  to  no  such  alternative  : 
the  possession  of  his  object  comprehends  all:  it  com- 
bines in  itself,  without  imperfection  and  without  alloy, 
all  the  scattered  portions  of  good  for  which  the  votaries 
of  the  world  are  accustomed  to  contend.  Such  also  is 
our  constitution,  and  so  little  is  the  sublunary  state 
adapted  to  be  our  rest,  that  we  are  usually  more  alive  to 
the  good  we  want,  than  to  that  which  we  possess ;  that, 
rendered  delicate  by  indulgence,  rather  than  satiated  by 
enjoyment,  the  slightest  check  in  the  career  of  our  de- 
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sires,  inflicts  a  wound  which  their  gratification  in  every 
other  particular  is  incapable  of  healing.  Thus  the 
wretched  Haman,  in  the  highest  plenitude  of  affluence 
and  power,  exclaimed.  All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  while 
Mordecai  sits  in  the  gate.  Such  is  the  capricious  fastidi- 
ousness of  the  human  heart,  chiefly  in  those  who  are 
most  pampered  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  that  the  person 
whom  nothing  has  the  power  of  gTatifying  long,  the 
merest  trifle  is  sufiicient  to  displease,  so  that  he  is  often 
extremely  chagrined  and  disquieted  by  the  absence  of 
that,  whose  presence  would  scarcely  be  felt.  The  frui- 
tion of  religious  objects  calms  and  purifies,  as  much  as 
it  ^  delights  ;  it  strengthens,  instead  of  enervating,  the 
mind,  which  it  fills  without  agitating,  and,  by  settling  it 
on  its  proper  basis,  diffuses  an  unspeakable  repose 
through  all  its  powers. 

As  the  connexion  between  means  and  ends  is  not  so 
indissolubly  fixed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  disap- 
pointment, and  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong^  nor 
the  race  to  the  swift,  nor  riches  to  men  of  understand- 
ing, the  votary  of  the  world  is  never  secure  of  his  object, 
which  frequently  mocks  his  pursuit,  by  vanishing  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  just  on  the  point  of  seizing  it.  He 
often  possesses  not  even  the  privilege  of  failing  with  im- 
punity, and  has  no  medium  left  between  complete  suc- 
cess and  infallible  destruction.  In  the  struggles  of  am- 
bition, in  violent  competitions  for  power  or  for  glory, 
how  slender  the  partition  betwixt  the  widest  extremes  of 
fortune,  and  how  few  the  steps  and  apparently  slight  the 
circumstances,  Avhich  sever  the  throne  from  the  prison, 
the  palace  from  the  tomb  !  So  Tibni  died,  says  the 
sacred  historian,  with  inimitable  simplicity,  a7id  Omri 
reigned.  He  who  makes  the  care  of  his  eternal  inter- 
ests his  chief  pursuit,  is  exposed  to  no  such  perils  and 
vicissitudes.  His  hopes  will  be  infallibly  crowned  with 
success.  The  soil  on  which  he  bestows  his  labour  will 
infinitely  more  than  recompense  his  care ;  and  however 
disproportioned  the  extent  and  duration  of  his  efforts  to 
the  magnitude  of  their  object,  however  insufficient  to 
secure  it  by  their  intrinsic  vigour,  the  faithfulness  of 
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God  is  pledged  to  bring  them  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Ask,  said  our  Lord,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you. 
For  whosoever  asketh  receiveth;  and  tchosoever  seeketh 
findeth ;  and  whosoever  knocketh,  to  him  it  shall  he 
opened.  The  pursuit  of  salvation  is  the  onlj  enterprise 
in  which  no  one  fails  from  weakness,  none  from  an  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  futurity,  none  from  the  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  against  which  there  exists  no 
effectual  security,  none  from  those  occasional  eclipses  of 
knowledge  and  fits  of  inadvertence,  to  which  the  most 
acute  and  wakeftd  intellect  is  exposed.  How  suitable  is 
it  to  the  character  of  the  Being  who  reveals  himself  by 
the  name  of  Love,  to  render  the  object  which  is  alone 
worthy  of  being  aspired  to  with  ardour,  the  only  one  to 
which  all  may,  without  presumption,  aspire  ;  and  while 
he  conceals  thrones  and  sceptres  in  the  shadow  of  his 
hand,  and  bestows  them  where  he  pleases,  with  a  myste- 
rious and  uncontrollable  sovereignty,  on  opening  the 
springs  of  eternal  felicity,  to  proclaim  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth.  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come  :  and 
rchojnsoever  will,  let  him  partake  of  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

But  the  impotence  of  the  world  never  appears  more 
conspicuous  than  when  it  has  exhausted  its  powers  in 
the  gratification  of  its  votaries,  by  placing  them  in  a 
situation  which  leaves  them  nothing  further  to  hope.  It 
frustrates  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  admirers  as 
much  by  what  it  bestows,  as  by  what  it  ^\'ithholds,  and 
reserves  its  severest  disappointment  for  the  season  of 
possession.  The  agitation,  the  uncertainty,  the  varied 
emotions  of  hope  and  fear  which  accompany  the  pursuit 
of  w^orldly  objects,  create  a  powerful  interest,  and  main- 
tain a  brisk  and  wholesome  circulation ;  but  when  the 
pursuit  is  over,  unless  some  other  is  substituted  in  its 
place,  satiety  succeeds  to  enjoyment,  and  pleasures  cease 
to  please.  Tired  of  treading  the  same  circle,  of  behold- 
ing the  same  spectacles,  of  frequenting  the  same  amuse- 
ments, and  repeating  the  same  follies,  mth  nothing  to 
awaken  sensibility,  or  to  stimulate  to  action,  the  minion  of 
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fortune  is  exposed  to  an  insuperable  languor ;  he  sinks 
under  an  insupportable  weight  of  ease,  and  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  incurable  dejection  and  despondency.  Religion, 
by  presenting  objects  ever  interesting  and  ever  new,  by 
bestowing  much,  by  promising  more,  and  dilating  the 
heai-t  with  the  expectation  of  a  certain  indefinite  good, 
clearly  ascertained,  though  indistinctly  seen,  the  pledge 
and  earnest  of  which  is  far  more  delightful  than  all  that 
irreligious  men  possess,  is  the  only  effectual  antidote  to 
this  evil.  He  that  drinketh  of  this  7vater  shall  never  thirst. 
The  vanity  which  adheres  to  the  world  in  every  form, 
when  its  pleasures  and  occupations  are  regarded  as 
ultimate  objects^  is  at  once  corrected  when  they  are 
Adewed  in  connexion  with  a  boundless  futurity;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  value,  they  rise  into  dig- 
nity and  importance  when  considered  as  the  seed  of  a 
future  harvest,  as  the  path  which,  however  obscure, 
leads  to  honour  and  immortality,  as  the  province  of  la- 
bour allotted  us,  in  order  to  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Nothing  is  little  which  is  related 
to  such  a  system ;  nothing  vain  or  frivolous  w^hich  has 
the  remotest  influence  on  such  prospects.  Considered 
as  a  state  of  probation,  our  present  condition  loses  all  its 
inherent  meanness ;  it  derives  a  moral  grandeur  even 
from  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  when  viewed  as  a 
contest  for  an  immortal  crown,  in  which  the  candidates 
are  exhibited  on  a  theatre,  a  spectacle  to  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  who,  conscious  of  the  tremendous  import- 
ance of  the  issue,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at 
stake,  survey  the  combatants  from  on  high  with  benevo- 
lent and  trembling  solicitude. 

Finally,  we  are  7nade  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
blessedness  ;  it  is  our  high  calling  and  destmation  ;  and 
not  to  pursue  it  with  diligence,  is  to  be  guilty  of  the 
blackest  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  om:  being,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  cruelty  to  om'selves.  To  fail  of  such  an 
object,  to  defeat  the  end  of  our  existence,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  neglecting  the  great  salvation,  to  sink  at 
last  under  the  frown  of  the  Almighty,  is  a  calamity 
which  words  were  not  invented  to  express,  nor  finite 
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minds  formed  to  grasp.  Eternity,  it  is  surely  not  ne- 
cessary to  remind  you,  invests  every  state,  whether  of 
bliss  or  of  suffering,  with  a  mysterious  and  awful  im- 
portance, entirely  its  oa,\ti,  and  is  the  only  property  in 
the  creation  Avhich  gives  that  w^eight  and  moment  to 
whatever  it  attaches,  compared  to  which,  all  sublunary 
joys  and  sorrows,  all  interests  which  know  a  period,  fade 
into  the  most  contemptible  insignificance.  In  appre- 
ciating every  other  object,  it  is  easy  to  exceed  the  proper 
estimate  ;  and  even  of  the  distressing  event  which  has  so 
recently  occurred,  the  feeling  which  many  of  us  possess, 
is  probably  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  The  nation  has 
certainly  not  been  wanting  in  the  proper  expression  of 
its  poignant  regret  at  the  sudden  removal  of  this  most 
lamented  Princess,  nor  of  their  sympathy  with  the  royal 
family,  deprived  by  this  visitation  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ment. Sorrow  is  painted  in  every  countenance,  the  pur- 
suits of  business  and  of  pleasure  have  been  suspended, 
and  the  kingdom  is  covered  with  the  signals  of  distress. 
But  what,  my  brethren,  if  it  be  lawful  to  indulge  such 
a  thought,  what  would  be  the  funeral  obsequies  of  a  lost 
soul  ?  Where  shall  w^e  find  the  tears  fit  to  be  wept  at 
such  a  spectacle  ?  or,  could  we  realize  the  calamity  in 
all  its  extent,  what  tokens  of  commiseration  and  con- 
cern would  be  deemed  equal  to  the  occasion  ?  Would 
it  suffice  for  the  sun  to  veil  his  light  and  the  moon  her 
brightness ;  to  cover  the  ocean  with  mournmg,  and  the 
heavens  with  sackcloth  ?  or,  were  the  whole  fabric  of 
nature  to  become  animated  and  vocal,  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  her  to  utter  a  groan  too  deep,  or  a  cry  too 
piercing,  to  express  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  such 
a  catastrophe  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  the  veil  over  this  heart-wither- 
ing prospect,  remembering  only  ivhat  manner  of  persons 
we  ought  to  he^  who  are  walking  on  the  brink  of  such  an 
eternity,  and  possess  no  assm*ance  but  that  the  next  mo- 
ment will  convey  us  to  the  regions  of  happiness  or  of 
despair.  Impressed  habitually  with  this  solemn  recol- 
lection, we  shall  rejoice  as  those  who  r^oice  not^  we 
shall  weep  as  those  who  weep  not^  we  shall  use  the  world 
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as  not  abusing  it^  remembering  that  the  end  of  all  things 
is  at  hand. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  so  remarkable  an 
example  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  life  as  the  re- 
cent providence  has  displayed,  has  failed  of  impressing 
serious  reflection  on  the  minds  of  multitudes  ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  of  that  degree  of  insensibility  which 
could  totally  resist  such  a  warning.  But  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  it  has  pro- 
duced no  salutary  fruit,  and  will  leave  them,  after  a  very 
short  period,  as  careless  and  unconcerned  about  a  prepa- 
ration for  an  hereafter  as  before ;  like  the  unthinking 
feathered  tribe,  who,  when  one  of  the  number  falls  by 
the  hand  of  the  fowler,  are  scared  for  a  moment,  and 
fly  from  the  fatal  spot  with  screams  of  horror,  but 
quickly  recovering  their  confidence,  alight  again  on  the 
same  place,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  same  danger. 
Thus  many,  whose  gaiety  has  been  eclipsed,  and  whose 
thoughtless  career  of  irreligion  and  dissipation  has  ex- 
perienced a  momentary  check,  will  doubtless  soon  return 
with  eager  impetuosity  to  the  same  course,  as  the  horse 
rusheth  into  battle.  The  same  amusements  will  enchant, 
the,  same  society  corrupt,  and  the  same  temptations  en- 
snare them ;  with  this  very  important  difference,  that 
the  effort  necessary  to  surmount  the  present  impression 
will  superinduce  a  fresh  degree  of  obduration,  by  which 
they  will  become  more  completely  accoutred  in  the  pa- 
noply of  darkness.  The  next  visitation,  though  it  may 
be  in  some  respects  more  affecting,  because  more  near, 
will  probably  impress  them  less  ;  and  as  death  has  pene- 
trated the  palace  in  vain,  though  it  should  even  come  up 
into  their  chamber,  and  take  away  the  delight  of  their 
eyes  at  a  stroke,  they  will  be  less  religiously  moved. 

"What  may  we  suppose  is  the  reason  of  this ;  why  are 
so  many  impressed,  and  so  few  profited  ?  It  is  unques- 
tionably because  they  are  not  obedient  to  the  Jirst  sug- 
gestion of  conscience.  What  that  suggestion  is,  it  may 
not  be  easy  precisely  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  is 
not  to  make  haste  to  efface  the  impression  by  frivolous 
amusement,  by  gay  society,  by  entertaining  reading,  or 
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even  by  secular  employment :  it  is  probably  to  meditate 
and  pray.  Let  the  first  whisper,  be  it  what  it  may,  of 
the  internal  monitor,  be  listened  to  as  an  oracle,  as  the 
still  small  voice  which  Elijah  heard,  when  he  wrapped  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  recognizing  it  to  be  the  voice  of  God. 
Be  assured  it  will  not  mislead  you ;  it  Avill  conduct  you 
one  step  at  least  towards  happiness  and  tnith ;  and,  by  a 
prompt  and  punctual  compliance  with  it,  you  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  ampler  commimications  and  superior 
■light.  If,  after  a  serious  retrospect  of  your  past  lives, 
of  the  objects  you  have  pursued,  and  the  principles 
which  have  determined  your  conduct,  they  appear  to  be 
such  as  will  ill  sustain  the  scrutiny  of  a  dying  hour,  dare 
to  be  faithful  to  yourselves,  and  shun  with  horror  that 
cruel  treachery  to  your  best  interests,  which  would  im- 
pel you  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  eternity  to  the  quiet 
of  a  moment.  Let  the  light  of  truth,  which  is  the  light 
of  heaven,  however  painful  for  the  present,  be  admitted 
in  its  full  force ;  and  whatever  secrets  it  may  discover 
in  the  chambers  of  imagery,  while  it  unveils  still  greater 
and  greater  abominations,  shrink  not  from  the  \'iew,  but 
entreat  rather  the  assistance  of  Him  whose  prerogative 
it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and  to  try  the  reins,  to  render 
the  investigation  more  profomid  and  impartial.  The 
sight  of  a  penitent  on  his  knees  is  a  spectacle  which 
moves  heaven ;  and  the  compassionate  Redeemer,  who, 
when  he  beheld  Saul  in  that  situation,  exclaimed.  Be- 
hold, he  prayeth,  will  not  be  slow  or  reluctant  to 
sh-engthen  you  by  his  might,  and  console  you  by  his 
Spirit.  When  a  new  and  living  way  is  opened  into  the 
holiest  of  all,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  it,  not  to  arise  and  go  to  our  Father,  but  to  prefer  re- 
maining at  a  guilty  distance,  encompassed  with  famine, 
to  the  rich  and  everlasting  provisions  of  his  house,  will 
be  a  source  of  insupportable  anguish  when  we  shall  see 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  ourselves  shut  out.  You  are  probably  not 
aware  of  what  importance  it  is  to  improve  these  sacred 
visitations  ;  have  not  considered  that  they  form  a  crisis, 
which  if  often  neglected  will  never  return.     It  is  impos- 
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sible  too  often  to  inculcate  the  momentous  truth,  that 
the  character  is  not  formed  by  passive  impressions,  but 
by  voluntary  actions,  and  that  we  shall  be  judged  here- 
after, not  by  what  we  have  felt,  but  by  what  we  have 
done. 

You  will  perceive,  my  brethren,  that  I  have  confined 
ray  attention,  in  this  discourse,  to  such  reflections  as  we 
would  wish  every  individual  to  indulge,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  great  national  calamity,  without  adverting 
to  its  aspect  on  the  political  prospects  and  interests  of  the 
country.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  in  that  view  of 
it  is  equally  unsuited  to  my  province,  and  to  my  talents. 
I  leave  it  to  politicians  to  investigate  the  eff"ects  it  is 
likely  to  produce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  British  em- 
pire ;  esteeming  myself  sufficiently  happy  if  I  may  be 
the  humble  instrument  of  fixing  your  attention  on  sub- 
jects best  fitted  to  prepare  you  for  a  kingdmn  which 
cannot  he  inoved  ;  being  convinced,  as  you  may  infer  from 
my  constant  practice,  that  this  is  neither  the  place  nor 
the  season  for  political  discussion,  and  that  the  teachers 
of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation  than  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  a  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public 
dissension.  In  perfect  consistence  with  this  observation 
permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  scan  the  secret  purpose  of  the 
Deity,  in  this  dispensation,  by  assigning  it  io  specific  moral 
causes.  His  ways  are  in  the  great  deep^  and  his  paths 
past  finding  out.  That  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
signal  rebuke  and  chastisement,  designed  to  bring  our 
sins  to  remembrance,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  to  attempt 
to  specify  the  particular  crimes  and  delinquencies  which 
have  drawn  down  this  visitation,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
modesty  which  ought  to  accompany  all  inquiries  into  the 
mysteries  of  Providence ;  and  especially  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  which  this  most  solemn  and  afiecting  event 
should  inspire.  At  a  time  when  every  creature  ought  to 
tremble  under  the  judgements  of  God,  it  ill  becomes  us 
to  indulge  in  reciprocal  recrimination;  and  when  the 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  it  is  not  for 
the  members  to  usurp  the  seat  of  judgement,  by  hurling 

VOL.  V.  D 
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accusations  and  reproaches  against  each  other.  Are 
there  not  sufficient  provocations  to  be  found  in  all  ranks 
and  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  justify  and 
account  for  these  and  still  greater  severities?  or  is  it 
necessary  to  look  farther  for  the  vindication  of  the 
equity  of  the  divine  proceeding,  than  to  the  open  impiety 
and  profaneness,  the  perjury  and  injustice,  the  profana- 
tion of  the  sabbath  and  contempt  of  sacred  things,  the 
profligacy  of  the  lower,  and  the  irreligion  and  impurity 
of  the  higher  orders,  which,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude of  splendid  exceptions,  still  form  the  national 
character  ? 

That  we  are  a  people  severely  scourged  and  coirected, 
none  will  deny ;  but  that  we  have  turned  to  him  that 
smiteth  us,  it  would  be  presumption  to  assert.  Yet  if 
any  people  were  ever  more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  than  another,  it  is  certain  we 
are  that  people ;  having  been  conducted  through  the 
most  intricate  and  mysterious  paths,  in  such  a  manner  as 
totally  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  prudent,  both  in  our  adverse  and 
prosperous  fortunes.  Preserved  amidst  the  wreck  of 
nations,  and  the  hiuTicane  of  revolution  which  swept  for 
twenty  years  over  the  face  of  Europe,  with  ruin  and 
desolation  in  its  train,  we  have  not  only  been  permitted 
to  maintain  our  soil  unviolated,  and  our  independence 
unimpaired  ;  but  have  come  forth  from  a  contest  of  im- 
paralleled  difficulty  and  extent,  Asith  a  more  splendid 
reputation,  and  in  a  more  commanding  attitude,  than 
we  possessed  at  any  former  period.  Our  successes,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  have  been  so  brilliant  and  decisive,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  we  have  acquired 
most  glory  as  a  military  or  a  maritime  power ;  Avhile  our 
achievements  on  each  element  have  been  such  as  to  dis- 
tance all  competition.  A  profound  peace  has  at  length 
succeeded  to  a  scene  of  hostilities,  which,  for  the  fourth 
part  of  a  century,  covered  the  earth  with  armies,  shook 
every  kingdom  to  its  basis,  and  ravaged  and  depopulated 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe.  But  what  has  been  the 
issue  ?     We  have  retired  from  the  combat,  successful 
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indeed  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations, — but 
bleeding,  breathless,  exhausted ;  with  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal weakness  and  decay,  from  which,  if  we  ever 
entirely  recover,  it  must  be  when  the  present  generation 
has  disappeared  from  the  earth.  When  was  it  ever 
known  before,  that  peace  was  more  destructive  than  war  ? 
— that  a  people  were  more  impoverished  by  their  victories 
than  their  defeats  ?  and  that  the  epoch  of  their  glory  was 
the  epoch  of  their  sufferings  ?  Peace,  instead  of  being 
the  nurse  of  industry  and  the  harbinger  of  plenty,  as  the 
experience  of  ages  had  taught  us  to  expect,  has  brought 
poverty,  discontent,  and  distress  in  her  train ;  inflicting 
all  the  privations  of  a  state  of  hostility  without  its  hopes  ; 
and  all  the  miseries  of  war  without  its  splendour.  What 
but  an  Omnipotent  hand  could  have  inftised  such  venom 
into  the  greatest  of  blessings  as  utterly  to  transform  its 
nature,  and  cause  it  to  produce  some  of  the  worst  effects 
of  the  curse  ? 

While  we  were  engaged  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
has  at  length  been  so  successfully  terminated,  it  pleased 
the  great  Ruler  of  nations  to  visit  our  aged,  beloved,  and 
revered  Monarch  with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities 
incident  to  human  nature,  the  pressure  of  which  still 
continues,  we  fear,  with  unabated  severity.  While  we 
are  deeply  moved  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  majesty 
labouring  under  a  permanent  and  hopeless  eclipse,  we 
are  consoled  with  the  reflection  that  he  walked  in  the 
light  while  he  possessed  the  light ;  that  as  long  as  the 
exercise  of  reason  was  continued,  he  communed  with 
eternal  truth ;  and  that,  from  the  shades  which  now 
envelope  him,  he  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  emerge 
into  the  brightness  of  celestial  vision. 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  series  of 
events  more  likely  to  awe  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  the  Deity,  than  those  we  have 
witnessed,  he  has  thought  fit  to  address  us  once  more,  if 
not  in  louder,  yet  in  more  solemn  and  affecting  accents. 
An  unexampled  depopulation  of  the  species  by  the 
sword,  had  indeed  nearly  rendered  death  the  most  familiar 
of  all  spectacles,  and  left  few  families  unbereaved ;  but 
D  2 
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neither  the  narrative  of  battles,  nor  the  sight  of  carnage, 
is  best  suited  to  inculcate  the  lessons  of  mortality ;  nor 
are  the  moral  features  of  that  last  enemy  ever  less  dis- 
tinctly discerned,  than  in  the  moments  when  he  is  most 
busy ;  or  on  those  fields  of  slaughter,  where  he  appears 
the  principal  agent.  The  "  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,"  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  the  combatants,  and 
the  eager  anxiety  of  the  contending  parties,  attentive  to 
the  important  political  consequences  attached  to  victory 
and  defeat,  absorb  every  other  impression,  and  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  serious  and  pensive  reflection. 

How  different  the  example  of  mortality  presented 
on  the  present  occasion !  Without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, without  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's  immediate 
preparation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  tranquillity,  at 
midnight,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of 
singing  men  and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and 
mirth,  but  the  cry,  Behold^  the  Bridegroom  cometh. 
The  mother,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  spared  just  long 
enough  to  hear  the  tidings  of  her  infant's  death,  almost 
immediately,  as  if  summoned  by  his  spirit,  follows  him 
into  eternity.  "  It  is  a  night  much  to  be  remembered." 
Who  foretold  this  event,  who  conjectured  it,  who  de- 
tected at  a  distance  the  faintest  presage  of  its  approach, 
which,  when  it  arrived,  mocked  the  efforts  of  human 
skill,  as  much  by  their  incapacity  to  prevent,  as  their 
inability  to  foresee  it  ?  Unmoved  by  the  tears  of  con- 
jugal affection,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  grandeur, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  power,  inexorable  Death  has- 
tened to  execute  his  stem  commission,  leaving  nothing 
to  royalty  itself,  but  to  retire  and  weep.  Who  can  fail 
to  discern  on  this  awful  occasion,  the  hand  of  Him,  who 
hringeth  princes  to  nothing^  icho  maketh  the  fudges  of 
the  earth  as  xanity  ;  ^cho  says^  they  shall  not  he  planted ; 
yea,  they  shall  not  he  sown;  yea^  their  stock  shall  not 
take  root  in  the  emih ;  and  he  shall  hlom  upon  them^ 
and  they  shall  wither^  and  the  whirlwind  shall  take 
them  away  as  stuhhle  ? 

It  is  better,  says  Solomon,  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mournifig,  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,  foii"  thai  is  the 
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end  of  all  men^  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  heart. 
While  there  are  few  who  are  not,  at  some  season  or 
other,  conducted  to  that  house,  a  nation  enters  it  on  the 
present  visitation,  there  to  learn,  in  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  the  heiress  of  her  monarchy,  the  vanity  of  all 
but  what  relates  to  eternity,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  our  loifis  girt,  our  latnps  burning,  and 
ourselves  as  those  who  are  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
Bridegroom. 

AVe  presume  there  are  none  who  can  survey  this  signal 
interposition  of  Providence  with  indifference,  or  refrain 
from  "  laying  it  to  heart."  No,  illustrious  Princess,  it 
will  be  long  ere  the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  is 
mentioned  by  Britons  without  tears:  remote  posterity 
also,  which  shall  peruse  thy  melancholy  story,  will  "  lay 
it  to  heart,"  and  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  why  no  milder 
expedient  could  suffice  to  correct  our  levity,  and  make 
us  mindful  of  our  latter  end;  while  they  look  back 
with  tender  pity  on  the  amiable  victim,  who  seems 
to  have  been  destined  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
Providence,  to  warn  and  edify  that  people  by  her 
death,  which  she  was  not  permitted,  to  the  extent  of 
her  ambition,  to  benefit  by  her  life. 

Should  her  lamented  and  untimely  end  be  the  means 
of  giving  that  religious  impulse  to  the  public  mind, 
which  shall  turn  us  to  righteousness,  the  benefits  she 
will  have  conferred  upon  her  country,  in  both  worlds, 
will  more  than  equal  the  glories  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  extended  reign. 
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A    SERMON. 


John  xxi.  7- 

That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  unbelievers,  as  a  defect  in 
the  morality  of  the  gospel,  that  it  neglects  to  inculcate 
patriotism  and  friendship.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
it  seems  a  sufficient  reply,  that  though  an  attachment  to 
our  country  as  such,  is  not  expressly  enjoined  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  duties  which  result  from  the  re- 
lation in  which  christians  stand  to  their  rulers,  are 
prescribed  with  great  perspicuity,  and  enforced  by  very 
solemn  sanctions ;  and  if  the  reciprocal  duties  of  princes 
and  magistrates  are  not  enjoined  with  equal  explicitness, 
(as  could  not  be  expected  in  writings  where  they  are  not 
addressed),  the  design  of  their  appointment  is  defined  in 
such  a  manner,  as  leaves  them  at  no  loss  to  perceive 
what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  community.  But  where 
these  duties  are  faithfully  dicharged  by  each  party,  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  social  compact  are  so  justly  ap- 
preciated, and  so  deeply  felt,  that  the  love  of  country  is 
less  liable  to  defect  than  to  excess.  In  all  well-ordered 
pohties,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience  of  past 
ages,  the  attachment  of  men  to  their  country  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  an  absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely 
a  forgetfulness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the  immutable 
claims  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  the  most  virtuous 
times  of  the  Roman  republic,  their  country  was  the  idol, 
at  whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at  all  times 
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prepared  to  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims  : 
the  interests  of  other  nations  were  no  further  regarded 
than  as  they  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  grati- 
fication of  her  ambition ;  and  mankind  at  large  were 
considered  as  possessing  no  rights,  but  such  as  might 
with  the  utmost  propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring 
vortex.  With  all  their  talents  and  their  grandeur  they 
were  unprincipled  oppressors,  leagued  in  a  determined 
conspiracy  against  the  liberty  and  independence  of  man- 
kind. In  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  philanthropist, 
patriotism,  pampered  to  such  an  excess,  loses  the  name 
of  virtue  ;  it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  confede- 
ration. It  was  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  our  great 
legislator  to  decline  the  express  inculcation  of  a  principle 
so  liable  to  degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content  himself 
with  prescribing  the  virtues  which  are  sure  to  develope  it, 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  universal  bene- 
volence. 

The  second  part  of  the  objection  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  susceptible  of  a  similar  answer.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  that  our  Lord  did  not  formally  prescribe  the 
cultivation  of  friendship  ; — and  what  then  ?  He  pre- 
scribed the  virtues  out  of  which  it  will  naturally  grow  ; 
he  prescribed  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  all  its 
diversified  modes  of  operation.  In  his  personal  ministry, 
and  in  that  of  his  apostles,  he  enjoined  humility,  for- 
bearance, gentleness,  kindness,  and  the  most  tender 
sympathy  with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  his  whole  hfe  was  a  perfect  transcript  of 
these  virtues.  But  these,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  and  under  the  usual  arrangements  of  Providence, 
are  the  best  preparation  for  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the 
observation  of  its  rights.  For  such  is  the  secret  affinity 
of  mind  to  mind,  such  the  social  constitution  of  man, 
that  he  who  is  imbued  with  these  dispositions  can 
scarcely  fail  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  contract  a 
friendship  with  one  or  more  of  his  species.  Accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  whole  human  family  with  a 
benign   aspect,  some  members  of  it  will  attract   more 
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of  his  attention,  and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency 
than  others ;  where  their  virtues  are  equal,  some  more 
than  ordinary  congeniality  of  taste  and  temper  will 
form  a  basis  of  preference,  a  motive  for  predilection, 
which,  confirmed  by  habit,  and  strengthened  by  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  attentions  and  kind 
offices,  Avill  at  length  ripen  into  friendship.  A  mind 
habitually  tender  easily  melts  into  softness,  and  ex- 
changes the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of  specific 
attachment  and  endearment.  What  is  friendship  in 
virtuous  minds  but  the  concentration  of  benevolent 
emotions,  heightened  by  respect  and  increased  by  exer- 
cise, on  one  or  more  objects  ?  Friendship  is  not  a 
state  of  feeling,  whose  elements  are  specifically  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  compose  every  other.  The 
emotions  we  feel  towards  a  friend  are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  we  experience  on  other  occasions ; 
but  they  are  more  complex  and  more  exalted.  It  is 
the  general  sensibility  to  kind  and  social  affections, 
more  immediately  directed  to  one  or  more  individuals, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  particular  direction,  giving 
birth  to  an  order  of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense 
than  usual,  which  constitutes  friendship.  Hence  we 
perceive  the  impropriety  of  making  it  the  subject  of 
legislation.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  cultivate  the 
dispositions  which  lead  to  friendship,  the  love  of  his 
species,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  gratitude,  humility,  along  with  the  most  in- 
flexible adherence  to  probity  and  truth.  Wherever 
these  exist,  friendship  will  be  the  natural  result;  but, 
it  will  result  as  a  felicity  rather  than  as  a  duty ;  and 
is  to  be  placed  among  the  rewards  of  virtue  rather 
than  its  obligations.  Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed, 
but  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  such  is  the  benevolent  arrange- 
ment of  Divine  Providence,  that  w^herever  there  is  a 
moral  preparation  for  it,  it  follows  of  course ;  and  such 
are  the  pleasures  and  advantages  derived  from  virtuous 
friendship.  Its  duties,  supposing  it  to  be  formed,  are 
deducible,  with  sufficient  certainty  and  precision,  from 
the  light  of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  scripture,  and 
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none  more  sacred;  but  in  the  act  of  forming  it,  tlie 
mind  disdains  the  fetters  of  prescriptions,  and  is  left 
to  be  determined  by  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  the 
operation  of  events. 

Besides,  were  friendship  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  in- 
dispensable obligation,  endless  embarrassments  would 
arise  in  determining  at  what  period  the  relation  shall 
commence;  whether  with  one  or  with  more;  and  at 
what  stage,  in  the  progress  of  mutual  attraction,  at  what 
point,  the  feelings  of  reciprocal  regard  shall  be  deemed 
to  reach  the  maturity  which  entitles  them  to  the  sacred 
name  of  friendship.  The  laws  of  virtue  and  piety  are 
coeval  with  our  existence,  considered  as  reasonable  and 
accountable  creatui-es.  Their  authority  is  founded  on 
immutable  relations,  the  duties  resulting  from  which  are 
capable  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  exactly  defined ; 
but  he  who  should  undertake  to  prescribe  to  the  subtle 
and  mysterious  impulses  which  invite  susceptible  minds 
to  friendship,  would  find  himself  engaged  in  an  attempt 
as  hopeless  as  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  air  which 
hloweth  ichere  it  listeth. 

But  though  the  cultivation  of  friendship,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  is  not  made  the  subject  of  precept, 
but  is  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under  the  general 
culture  of  reason  and  religion,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest 
productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cordial  of  Hfe,  the 
lenitive  of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys  ; 
the  source  equally  of  animation  and  of  repose.  He  who 
is  destitute  of  this  blessing,  amidst  the  great  crowd  and 
pressure  of  society,  is  doomed  to  solitude ;  and  however 
surrounded  with  flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed 
with  power,  and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and 
of  fortune,  has  no  resting  place.  The  most  elevated 
station  in  hfe  affords  no  exemption  from  those  agitations 
and  disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  a  friend. 

The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous  minds,  when  not 
warmed  by  the  breath  of  friendship,  are  too  faint  and 
cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of  our  nature ;  their 
compassion  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multipHcity  of 
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its  objects,  and  tlie  varieties  of  distress,  to  suffer  it  to 
flow  long  in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of  con- 
gratulation are  still  more  slight  and  superficial.  A  tran- 
sient tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency  equally  tran- 
sient, is  all  we  can  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  hap- 
piness or  of  misery  which  we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of 
life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more 
permanent  conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  reci- 
procation of  feeling ;  he  finds  the  want  of  one  or  more 
with  whom  he  can  trust  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and 
relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior  joys  and  sor- 
rows with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraught.  He 
seeks,  in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose 
interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some  proportion  to  his  own, 
with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy,  and 
multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation. 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  surveying  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  nature,  or  the  most  exquisite  productions 
of  art,  is  so  far  from  being  complete,  that  it  almost  turns 
into  uneasiness  when  there  is  none  with  whom  we  can 
share  it ;  nor  would  the  most  passionate  admirer  of  elo- 
quence or  poetry  consent  to  witness  their  most  stupendous 
exertions,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  not  being  per- 
mitted to  reveal  his  emotions.  So  essential  an  ingredient 
in  felicity  is  friendship,  apart  fi:om  the  more  solid  and 
permanent  advantages  it  procures,  and  when  viewed  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  organ  of  communication,  the 
channel  of  feeling  and  of  thought.  But  if  joy  itself  is 
a  burden  which  the  heart  can  ill  sustain,  without  inviting 
others  to  partake  of  it,  how  much  more  the  corrosions  of 
anxiety,  the  perturbations  of  fear,  and  the  dejection 
arising  from  sudden  and  overwhelming  calamity  I 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasm-e,  or  as  a 
relief  from  pain,  that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted  ; 
it  is  at  least  as  much  recommended  by  its  utility.  He 
who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious  and  sympa- 
thizing friend,  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental 
resources :  by  associating  an  equal,  perhaps  a  superior 
mind,  with  his  own,  he  has  provided  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfecting  his  counsels,  of 
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discerning  and  correcting  his  errors.  He  can  have  re- 
course at  all  times  to  the  judgement  and  assistance  of 
one,  -vvho  with  the  same  power  of  discernment  with  him- 
self, comes  to  the  decision  of  a  question  with  a  mind 
neither  harassed  -with  the  perplexities,  nor  heated  with 
the  passions,  which  so  frequently  ohscm-e  the  perception 
of  our  true  interests.  Next  to  the  immediate  guidance 
of  God  by  his  Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of 
virtuous  and  enlightened  friends  afford  the  most  power- 
ful aid,  in  the  encounter  of  temptation  and  in  the  career 
of  duty. 

Wisdom  indeed  is  not  confined  to  any  limited  circle, 
much  less  to  the  very  narrow  one  of  private  friendship, 
and  sound  advice  may  often  be  procured  from  those  with 
whom  we  have  contracted  no  ties  of  intimacy.  But  the 
patient  attention  required  to  comprehend  and  encounter 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ;  the  persevering  ardour, 
the  persuasive  sympathy,  necessary  to  invest  it  vdih 
authority  and  to  render  it  effectual,  vnW  be  wanting ;  in 
the  absence  of  which,  the  wisest  coimsel  is  a  wintry  and 
sickly  beam,  which  plays  on  the  surface  only :  it  may 
enlighten,  but  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melt.  The  con- 
sciousness, too.  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  persons  of  distinguished  worth  is  a  powerful 
support  to  every  virtuous  resolution ;  it  sheds  a  warm 
and  cheerful  light  over  the  paths  of  life ;  fortifies  the 
breast  against  unmanly  dejection  and  pusillanimous 
fears ;  while  the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these  advan- 
tages, presents  a  strong  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  temptation.  There  are  higher  considerations,  it  i^ 
true,  which  ought  invariably  to  produce  the  same  effect ; 
but  we  have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength,  as  should 
induce  us  to  decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all 
are  but  barely  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  state. 
The  recollection  that  we  are  acting  imder  the  eye  of 
Omniscience  will  lose  nothing  of  its  force  by  being 
jomed  to  the  remembrance,  that  our  conduct  is  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  friends,  whose  sentiments  are  in  unison, 
whose  influence  coincides  with  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  of  God.     And  surely  it  must  be  no  contemptible 
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aid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  he  derives,  who 
has  invited  the  benevolent  inspection  of  his  actions,  the 
honest  reprehension  of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  encou- 
ragement of  his  virtues ;  who,  accustomed  to  lay  open 
the  interior  of  his  character,  and  the  most  retired  secrets 
of  his  heart,  finds,  in  the  approbation  of  his  friend,  the 
sufirage  of  his  conscience  reflected  and  confirmed ;  who 
delighted,  but  not  elated,  by  the  esteem  he  has  secured 
and  the  confidence  he  has  won,  advances  with  renovated 
vigour  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. The  pleasures  resulting  from  the  mutual 
attachment  of  kindred  spirits  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  moments  of  personal  intercourse ;  they  diffuse 
their  odours,  though  more  faintly,  through  the  seasons  of 
absence  ;  refreshing  and  exhilarating  the  mind  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
future.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  em- 
ployed ;  a  reserve  of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into 
action  when  most  needed ;  a  fountain  of  sweets,  to 
which  we  may  continually  repair,  whose  waters  are  inex- 
haustible. 

Friendship,  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly 
morality,  recognized  by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that 
which  subsisted  between  Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the 
last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  immortal,  is 
fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  but 
it  belongs  only  to  a  union  founded  on  religion,  to  con- 
tinue through  an  endless  duration.  The  former  of  these 
stood  the  shock  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  a  revolu- 
tion that  shook  the  world  ;  the  latter  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and  to  spring  fresh 
from  the  ashes  of  the  imiverse.  The  former  possessed 
all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to  sublunary  things ; 
the  latter  partakes  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Friendship 
founded  on  worldly  principles  is  natural^  and,  though 
composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature,  is  not  exempt 
from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the  latter  is  spiritual^ 
and  therefore  unchanging  and  imperishable.  The  friend- 
ship which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial 
habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by  the  benignity  of 
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Providence  to  embellisli  a  world  which,  with  all  its 
magnificence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away ;  that 
which  has  religion  for  its  basis  Mill  ere  long  be  trans- 
planted in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  passage 
selected  for  our  present  meditations :  that  disciple  whom. 
Jesics  loved.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
writer  of  this  history  designates  himself  under  that  cha- 
racter ;  whence  we  may  mth  certainty  infer,  that  the 
preference  showTi  him  by  our  Lord,  above  the  other 
apostles,  was  so  notorious,  that  the  mention  of  it,  even 
by  the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  could  occasion 
no  offence.  He  had  recom-se  to  it,  without  doubt,  from 
a  dictate  of  modesty,  that  he  might  avoid  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  often  speaking  of  himself  under  his 
proper  name.  It  is  natural  to  feel  some  curiosity  res- 
pecting the  character  of  one  who  was  the  object  of  so 
distinguished  a  preference.  Are  we  to  impute  it  to  a 
decided  superiority  in  intellectual  and  moral  attainments  ? 
Perhaps  not.  The  consideration  of  moral  worth  will 
ahvays  enter  deeply  into  the  motives  which  actuate  wise 
and  good  men  in  their  choice  of  friends ;  but  it  is  far 
from  constituting  the  only  one.  A  certain  congeniality 
of  mind  and  manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  contributes  a  principal  share  towards 
the  formation  of  such  unions ;  nor  is  it  presumption  to 
conjecture  that,  in  the  instance  before  us,  there  was 
something  in  the  taste  and  disposition  of  our  Lord,  con- 
sidered as  a  man,  more  in  unison  with  those  of  John 
than  with  any  of  the  other  apostles.  As  every  character 
has  its  peculiar  mould,  by  which  it  is  more  or  less  dis- 
tinguished, we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  possession  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  general, 
that  of  our  Lord  was  marked  by  certain  discriminating 
features.  The  virtues  of  Elijah,  which  reappeared  in 
John  the  Baptist, — stem,  awful,  and  majestic, — fitted  to 
alarm  a  slumbering  world  by  a  denunciation  of  the 
\vrath  to  come  :  how  different  the  aspect  they  wear, 
from  those  of  the  man  of  sorrows,  who  wept  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus !     We  follow  the  footsteps  of  this  greatest  of 
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prophets  with  a  reverence  bordering  upon  terror ;  while 
we  behold,  in  the  character  of  our  Lord,  though  tran- 
scendently  superior,  such  a  meek  and  softened  majesty, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  who  knew  him  best, 
delighted  to  designate  him  under  the  appellation  of  the 
L,amh.  The  distinguishing  features  of  our  Lord's  cha- 
racter, viewed  as  a  perfect  human  being,  were,  unques- 
tionably, humility  and  love;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  or  less 
obvious,  that  these  were  the  qualities  most  conspicuous 
in  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

This  apostle  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  who,  by  no  means  deficient  in  talent, 
but  possessing  little  sensibility,  aiford  the  reader  little 
or  no  insight  into  their  character.  Their  conceptions  and 
their  language  are  cast  into  a  certain  artificial  mould, 
which  leaves  scarcely  any  traces  of  individuality.  The 
writings  of  John  are  of  the  most  contrary  description  ; 
they  are  replete  with  traits  of  character ;  the  writer  pre- 
sents his  heart  in  almost  every  page.  A  tender  sensibility 
pervades  his  gospel,  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  either 
of  the  preceding ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the  last 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life,  were  composed  without  tears. 

Such  strokes  of  pathos,  such  touching  simplicity,  such 
minuteness  of  detail,  without  puerility  or  redundance, 
characterize  the  history  of  these  extraordinary  events, 
as  could  only  have  proceeded  fi-om  one  who  felt  himself 
a  party  concerned ;  who,  with  a  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  wrote  still  more  from  his  heart 
than  from  his  head.  He  is  little  to  be  envied,  who  can 
peruse  these  inimitable  narratives  without  being  moved. 
The  author  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  he 
describes ;  we  listen  to  the  discourses,  we  imbibe  the 
sentiments  of  the  principal  actors ;  and  while  he  says 
nothing  of  himself,  he  lays  open  the  whole  interior  of 
his  character.  We  feel  ourselves  introduced,  not  so 
much  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  inspired  apostle,  as  to 
that  of  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

The  selection  of  his  materials  is  such  as  it  were 
natural  to  expect  from  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ; 
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for,  while  the  other  evangelists  direct  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  John  relates  his  senti- 
ments and  discourses.  The  preceding  evangelists  con- 
tent themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  exhibiting  his 
human  history,  in  the  record  of  those  facts  which 
established  the  trath  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  divinity  of 
his  mission ;  John  commences  from  an  earlier  date, 
draws  back  the  veil  of  eternity,  and  shows  us  the  subject 
of  his  history  subsisting  before  all  worlds,  presiding  in 
the  w^ork  of  creation  and  providence. 

It  is  from  this  apostle  we  learn  most  fully  the  state  of 
the  controversy  between  our  Lord  and  the  unbeHevIng 
Jews;  in  the  com-se  of  which,  we  have  continual 
occasion  to  admire  the  quickness  and  dexterity,  the 
subtlety  and  profundity,  displaj^ed  in  various  discourses, 
which,  but  for  him,  would  have  been  lost  in  oblivion. 
He  expatiates  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  last  interview 
between  Christ  and  his  disciples  ;  where  he  assures  them 
of  his  unalterable  attachment,  and  exerts  himself  to 
console  their  grief,  to  reanimate  their  confidence,  and 
dispel  their  fears,  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  again, 
when  their  joy  should  be  such  as  no  man  should  take 
from  them.  He  either  entirely  omits,  or  passes  rapidly 
over,  the  transactions  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists ; 
hut  when  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  he 
lingers,  and  dwells  upon  the  circumstances  of  that  awful 
tragedy  ^vith  a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  as 
though  it  had  never  been  recorded  before. 

In  the  short  epistles  inscribed  wdth  his  name,  the  topic 
on  which  he  chiefly  insists  is  love,  which,  in  its  sublimer 
form,  constitutes  the  moral  essence  of  the  Deity,  as  well 
as  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  true  religion.  His 
heart  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  subject.  Written, 
as  is  supposed,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  spirit  they 
breathe  is  that  of  a  father  inculcating  on  his  children 
the  cultivation  of  every  virtue,  and  especially  of  mutual 
affection,  -with  that  neglect  of  order  and  arrangement, 
and  those  reiterations  and  overflowings  of  tender  impor- 
tunity, which  are  suited  to  such  a  character.  Instead 
of  assuming  an  air  of  superiority,  in  his  first  epistle  he 
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suppresses  his  name ;  and  in  the  two  last,  takes  to 
himself  a  title  common  to  every  christian  pastor.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  styling  his  converts  children  ;  he  styles 
them  little  children.  Little  children^  keep  yourselves 
from  idols  ;  Avhich  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  anecdote 
related  by  Eusebius,  that  ^vhen  he  Avas  too  much 
oppressed  with  infirmity  to  permit  him  to  exercise  his 
public  ministry  any  longer,  he  was  accustomed  to  be 
carried  into  the  church ;  and  after  stretching  forth  his 
feeble  arms,  and  crying,  hittle  children^  love  one  another^ 
to  retire  from  the  assembly.  So  deeply  was  he  imbued 
with  the  seraphic  love  of  the  bosom  on  which  he  leaned, 
that  it  remained  unimpaired,  amidst  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  the  eclipse  of  intellect. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
single  incident,  from  his  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  our  Lord,  he 
possessed  an  impetuous  and  eager  spirit,  not  always 
restrained  by  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above ;  but  in 
maturer  years  it  appears  to  have  subsided,  and  given 
place  to  none  but  benign  affections.  His  meekness  and 
tenderness,  however,  were  never  indulged  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  his  adherence  to  which  was  inviolable;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  at  any 
attempt  to  corrupt  it ;  insomuch  that  I  can  easily  believe 
another  anecdote  related  by  Eusebius,  that,  on  his 
entering  a  public  bath,  and  finding  the  notorious  heresi- 
arch  Cerinthus  there,  he  left  it  with  precipitation, 
exclaiming,  "  Let  us  flee  from  this  place,  lest  it  fall  and 
crush  that  enemy  of  God!"  His  benevolence  spent 
itself,  not  in  ja  hollow  and  unmeaning  complaisance  to 
the  impugners  of  the  gospel,  but  in  efforts  to  convert 
them;  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  loved  his  fellow- 
creatures,  was  his  anxiety  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  and 
unmixed,  the  doctrine  by  which  they  were  to  be  saved. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  the  character  of  this 
eminent  apostle.  Before  we  dismiss  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  few  indications  of 
the  preference  with  which  he  was  honoured.  On 
perusing  the  evangelists,  it  appears,  that  he  was  in- 
e2 
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variably  selected  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  three,  wha 
were  present  in  the  most  retired  scenes  of  his  life,  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration,  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  and  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Whoever  else  were  absent, 
Jolm  was  sure  to  share  his  most  confidential  moments, 
and  to  witness  his  most  secret  joys  and  conflicts.  At  the 
paschal  supper,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  so  much 
eagerness,  as  the  appointed  season  for  a  more  imre- 
served  disclosure  of  his  purposes  than  he  had  made 
before,  he  placed  John  next  to  himself,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  head  naturally  rested  on  his  bosom.  Through 
him  it  was  that  the  rest  of  the  disciples  applied  to  our 
Lord  to  be  informed  who  it  was  that  should  betray  him. 
But  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  preference 
bestowed  upon  John,  arises  from  his  being  chosen  to  take 
care  of  his  widowed  mother  after  his  decease.  The 
circumstance  is  related  with  inimitable  simplicity  and 
beauty.  No  sooner  was  our  Saviour  elevated  on  the 
cross,  than  he  sees  his  mother  standing  by,  along  with 
the  disciple  whom  he  loved :  to  the  mother  he  said.  Behold 
thy  son  ;  to  John,  Behold  thy  mother :  and  from  that 
moment  John  took  her  to  his  own  house.  What  a 
rebuke  to  that  proud  and  false  philosophy,  which  pre- 
tends to  extinguish  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  to  erect 
its  trophies  on  the  ruins  of  humanity  !  By  committing 
to  the  beloved  disciple  so  precious  a  deposit,  he  gave  him 
a  stronger  demonstration  of  his  esteem  than  by  a  whole 
volume  of  panegyric. 

After  the  resurrection  and  ascension,  he  continued  to 
receive  from  his  Saviour  similar  proofs  of  his  preference. 
Preserved  amidst  a  violent  and  bloody  persecution,  he 
was  permitted  (such  is  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church)  to  survive  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  to  witness,  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  fulfilment  of  his  omti  predictions,  and, 
finally,  to  close  a  life  extended  to  an  extreme  old  age  in 
peace,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  fi-iends.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  distinction  he  enjoyed.  To  him  it  was  given  to 
convey  to  the  churches  of  Asia  among  whom  he  dwelt, 
repeated  messages  from  his  ascended  Lord,  to  behold  his 
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glory,  and  to  catch  the  last  accents  of  inspiration.  To 
him  it  was  given,  not  only  to  record  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  in  common  with  the  other  evangelists ;  but  to 
transmit  to  future  ages  the  principal  events^and  vicissi- 
tudes which  shall  befall  the  church  to  the  end  of  time, 
in  a  series  of  visions,  which  revived  the  spirit  and 
manner,  and  more  than  equalled  the  sublimity,  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Endowed  with  a  genius  equally  simple 
and  sublime,  he  mingles  with  ease  among  the  worshippers 
before  the  throne,  communes  with  beings  of  the 
highest  order,  and  surveys  the  splendours  of  the  celestial 
temple  with  an  eye  that  never  blenched.  The  place 
which  he  occupies  in  the  order  and  succession  of  inspired 
men,  must  at  the  same  time  ensure  to  him  a  high 
distinction ;  for  while  Moses  leads  the  way,  John  brings 
up  the  rear  of  that  illustrious  company. 

To  the  selection  of  the  passage  to  which  your  atten- 
tion is  directed,  I  was  led  by  an  in-esistible  impulse  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  melancholy  event  which  has 
deprived  you  of  your  beloved  pastor.  It  appeared  to 
me  pecuiiai-ly  applicable  to  his  character,  nor  am  I 
apprehensive  of  encountering  contradiction,  when  I 
affirm,  that  among  his  numerous  acquaintance,  an  entire 
unanimity  will  be  felt  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  readily 
confessed,  that  his  piety  was  of  the  same  mould  and 
complexion  with  that  which  distinguished  the  beloved 
disciple.  In  the  attempt  I  shall  make  to  delineate  his 
character,  let  me  not  be  suspected  of  the  presumption 
of  attempting  to  impart  any  information  to  you^  on 
whose  minds  his  virtues  have  made  that  indelible  im- 
pression which  is  far  above  the  power  of  Avords.  It  is 
solely  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  his  example  and  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  it  appears  to  me  not  improper  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  features  which  contributed  to 
render  him  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  christian  excellence. 

It  is  a  homage  due  to  departed  worth,  whenever  it 
rises  to  such  a  height  as  to  render  its  possessor  an  object 
of  general  attention,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  it  from 
oblivion :  that  when  it  is  removed  from  the  observation 
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of  men,  it  may  still  live  in  their  memory  and  transmit 
through  the  shades  of  the  sepulchre  some  reflection, 
however  faint,  of  its  living  lustre.  By  enlarging  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is 
calculated  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  desire  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  even  the  despair  of  reaching  it  is  not  without 
its  use,  by  checking  the  levity,  and  correcting  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  the  human  heart. 

Doctor  Ryland  was  bom  January  29,  1753,  at 
Warwick,  where  his  venerable  father  exercised  his 
ministry  for  some  years ;  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Northampton. 

The  most  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  his  infancy 
is  his  early  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  was 
such,  that  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  the 
celebrated  Hervey,  when  he  was  only  five  years  old. 
About  his  thirteenth  year,  he  became  deeply  impressed 
with  religious  concern;  and  without  any  thing  very 
singular  in  his  experience,  his  convictions  ripened  into 
genuine  conversion,  and  he  was  baptized  on  a  profession 
of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At  the  request  of 
the  church  he  began  to  exercise  his  ministerial  gifts  in 
his  seventeenth  year;  and  after  continuing  to  assist 
his  father  for  some  years,  he  was  ordained  co-pastor  with 
him  in  the  year  1781.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for 
some  time;  when,  on  his  fathers  removal  from 
Northampton,  he  became  sole  pastor,  until  the  year  1793, 
w^hen  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the  joint 
offices  of  president  of  the  Bristol  Education  Society,  and 
pastor  of  Broadmead.  How  he  conducted  himself  in 
the  first  scene  of  his  labours,  many  living  witnesses  can 
attest ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  ministry  during  that 
period  was  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.  During  his 
residence  at  Northampton,  he  Avas  in  labours  more 
abundant ;  fiir  from  confining  his  ministry  to  a  single 
spot,  he  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide  circle,  preaching 
much  in  the  surrounding  villages ;  and  though,  on  his 
removal  to  Bristol,  his  numerous  avocations  rendered  his 
ministerial   exertions    less  frequent,  he   may  justly  be 
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considered,  on  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
pastors.  He  preached,  during  his  whole  career,  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  sermons, 
and  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct  places. 

If,  as  a  preacher,  he  never  attained  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  popularity,  he  was  always  heard  with  attention. 
His  ministry  was  replete  with  instruction,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  accompanied  with  an  unction  which  rendered  it 
irresistible.  As  he  possessed  none  of  those  graces  of  elo- 
cution and  manner  which  secure  superficial  applause,  he 
was  always  most  esteemed  by  those  who  heard  him  the 
oftenest ;  and  his  stated  hearers  rarely,  if  ever,  wished  to 
exchange  the  voice  of  their  pastor  for  that  of  a  stranger. 
His  address  was  such  as  produced  an  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity.  It  displayed,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  a  mind  infinitely  above  being  actua- 
ted by  the  lust  of  applause  ;  a  spirit  deeply  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  eternal  realities,  and  ready  to  pour  itself  forth 
as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
his  converts.  The  effect  of  his  discourses,  excellent  as 
they  were  in  themselves,  was  prodigiously  heightened  by 
the  veneration  universally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the 
just  and  high  estimation  entertained  of  his  piety.  Piety, 
indeed,  was  his  distinguished  characteristic,  which  he 
possessed  to  a  degree  that  raised  him  inconceivably  be- 
yond the  level  of  ordinary  christians.  Devotion  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  element  of  his  being  :  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  converse  with  him  without  perceiving  how 
entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind,  and  imparted  to  his  whole 
deportment  an  air  of  purity,  innocence,  and  sanctity,  dif- 
ficult for  words  to  express.  His  piety  did  not  display 
itself  in  a  profusion  of  religious  discourse,  nor  in  fre- 
quently alluding  to  the  interior  exercises  of  his  mind  on 
spiritual  subjects.  He  was  seldom  known  to  speak  of 
his  religious  joys  or  sorrows  :  his  devotional  feelings 
were  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  suffer  themselves  to  eva- 
porate in  ordinary  conversation.  His  religion  appeared 
in  its  fruits  ;  in  gentleness,  humility,  and  benevolence  ; 
in  a  steady,  conscientious  performance  of  every  duty; 
and  a  caxefiil  abstinence  from  every  appearance  of  evil. 
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As  little  did  his  character  partake  of  the  ascetic.  It 
never  entered  into  his  thoughts  thit  religion  was  an 
enemy  to  the  innocent  pleasures  and  social  endearments 
of  human  life,  of  which  he  entertained  a  high  relish, 
and  which  his  constant  regard  to  the  Deity  rendered 
subservient  to  piety,  by  the  gratitude  which  they  inspired, 
and  the  conviction  which  they  deepened  of  the  divine 
benignity.  His  love  to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equally 
exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and  presumptuous  famili- 
arity :  it  Avas  an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatific  vision 
may  be  supposed  to  inspire,  where  the  worshippers  veil 
their  faces  in  that  presence  in  which  they  rejoice  with 
ecstatic  joy.  As  he  cherished  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure  the  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  good,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  quantity  of  natural  and  moral  evil  permitted  to  re- 
main, vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views  of  the  divine 
administration  were  a  source  of  unmingled  joy ;  while 
his  profound  sense  of  the  essential  holiness  and  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  kept  alive  those  sentiments  of 
penitence  and  humility  to  which  too  many  optimists  are 
strangers.  He  feared  tJie  great  and  terrible  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God. 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  feature  ot 
his  character.  It  was  depicted  on  his  countenance,  his 
manners,  his  language ;  it  pervaded  almost  every  thing 
he  said  or  did.  He  might  most  truly  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  to  be  clothed  with  it.  The  mode 
in  which  it  operated  was  at  the  utmost  remove  from  the 
shallow  expedients  adopted  by  those  who  vainly  attempt 
to  secure  the  praise  of  that  quality,  without  possessing  it. 
It  neither  prompted  him  to  depreciate  his  talents,  nor 
to  disclaim  his  virtues ;  to  speak  in  debasing  terms  of 
himself,  nor  to  exaggerate  his  imperfections  and  failings. 
It  taught  him  the  rarer  art  of  forgetting  himself.  His 
readiness  to  take  the  lowest  place,  could  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  eagerness  of  all  who  knew  him  to  assign 
him  the  highest ;  and  this  was  the  only  competition 
which  the  distinctions  of  life  ever  cost  him.  His  mo- 
desty was  such,  that  the  praises  he  was  most  solicitous 
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to  merit  he  blushed  to  receive ;  and  never  appeared  so 
disconcerted  and  embarrassed,  as  when  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  hear  his  own  commendations.  Hence  it  will  be 
easily  inferred,  that  he  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  reputation ;  that  it  gave 
him  not  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  find  himself  eclipsed, 
and  that  he  was  the  ardent  admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the 
mental  endowments  in  which  he  was  most  deficient. 
Though  he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  his 
imagination,  and  was  little  distinguished  for  the  graces 
of  style,  no  one  was  ever  more  disposed  to  admire  them 
wherever  they  were  conspicuous.  The  candour  and  be- 
nignity of  his  mind  prepared  him  to  embrace  every  kind 
of  intellectual  superiority,  to  rejoice  in  every  display  of 
talent,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  religion  ;  and  to  derive 
exquisite  gratification  from  the  operation  of  those  quali- 
ties and  powers  to  which  he  made  the  least  pretensions. 
His  enjoyment  of  intellectual  repast  was  not  impaired 
by  the  consciousness  of  not  having  contributed  to  furnish 
it :  and  his  virtue  was  thus  his  own  reward,  by  ena- 
bling him  to  reap  the  harvest,  where  he  neither  sowed 
the  seed,  nor  prepared  the  soil. 

If  any  man  ever  practised  the  gentleness  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  was  certainly  our  lamented  fi'iend.  Possessed 
of  a  temper  naturally  quick  and  irritable,  he  had,  by 
the  aid  of  reason  and  religion,  so  far  subdued  that  pro- 
pensity, that  it  was  rarely  sufi'ered  to  appear,  and  when 
it  did,  it  was  a  momentary  agitation  which  quickly 
subsided  into  kindness  and  benignity.  His  sensibility 
was  exquisite.  There  were  a  numerous  class  of  sub- 
jects to  which  he  could  rarely  advert  without  tears. 
The  bare  recurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  objects 
of  religion,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  gush  of  tender- 
ness ;  so  entirely  was  his  heart  softened,  that  it  might 
be  truly  styled  a  heart  of  flesh.  Nor  was  his  sensibility 
confined  to  religion.  It  pervaded  the  whole  system  of 
his  life,  producing  a  quick  and  powerful  sympathy; 
not  only  with  his  own  species,  but  with  the  whole 
circle  of  animated  nature,  the  properties  of  which  he 
took  great  delight  in  investigating,  and  in  tracing  the 
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exquisite  contrivance  of  its  benevolent  Author  for  its 
preservation  and  enjoyment. 

His  extreme  susceptibility  of  feeling,  combined  with 
his  gentleness  and  timidity,  necessarily  exposed  him  to 
be  wounded,  whenever  he  encountered  harsh  and  un- 
feeling manners  ;  and  from  the  same  cause  he  was  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  every  symptom  of  unkindness,  even  where 
none  was  intended.  His  sensitive  mind  was  impressed 
with  every  variety  of  temper  in  those  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  and  if  his  peace  was  less  frequently  invaded 
from  this  quarter  than  might  have  been  expected,  it 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  reverence  which  his  character 
so  universally  inspired.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege 
to  trespass  upon  so  much  innocence  and  piety. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that,  though  religion 
in  its  ordinary  mode  of  exhibition  commands  but  little 
respect ;  when  it  rises  to  the  sublime,  and  is  perceived 
to  tincture  and  pervade  the  whole  character,  it  seldom 
fails  to  draw  forth  the  homage  of  mankind.  The  most 
hardened  impiety  and  daring  profligacy  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  despise  the  man  who  manifestly  appears  to  walk 
with  God,  whose  whole  system  of  life  is  evidently  in- 
fluenced and  directed  by  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  The  ridicule  cast  on  religious  characters,  is  not 
always  directed  towards  their  religion,  but  more  often, 
perhaps  to  the  little  it  performs,  contrasted  with  the 
loftiness  of  its  pretensions ;  a  ridicule  which  derives 
its  force  from  the  very  sublimity  of  the  principles  which 
the  profession  of  piety  assumes.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  character  of  Dr.  Ryland  provoked,  on  any 
occasion,  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  or  the  scorn  of  the 
ungodly. 

The  opportunities  of  making  gi-eat  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who 
remains  inactive  till  it  is  in  his  power  to  confer  signal 
benefits,  or  yield  important  services,  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  incurring  the  doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It  is 
the  preference  of  duty  to  inclination,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life,  it  is  the  practice  of  self-denial  in  a  thou- 
sand little  instances,  wluch  forms  the  truest  test  of  cha- 
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racter,  and  secures  the  honour  and  the  reward  of  those 
who  live  not  to  themselves.  Viewed  in  this  light,  our 
lamented  friend  presented  a  pattern  of  christian  virtue, 
rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  His  whole  life  was  a  series 
of  acts  of  self-denial ;  his  conduct  appeared  invariably 
to  proceed  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence  and  the 
sense  of  duty  ;  and  though  not  exempt  from  the  errors 
and  imperfections  incident  to  the  present  state,  his  eye 
tvas  always  single.,  his  intentions  always  upright.  If  the 
essence  of  christian  perfection  consists  in  a  sole  and 
supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  probably  made 
as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  attainable  in  the  present 
state ;  though  he  not  only  never  pretended  to  it,  but 
held  all  such  pretensions  in  abhorrence. 

Justice  to  his  memory  will  not  permit  me  to  suppress 
the  mention  of  that  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  truth 
which  he  preserved  in  all  his  words  and  actions.  He 
would  never  allow  himself  to  employ  those  exaggerations 
and  colours  in  the  narration  of  facts,  which  many  who 
would  shudder  at  a  deliberate  falsehood  freely  indulge ; 
some  for  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  or  the 
advancement  of  their  interests,  and  others  purely  from 
the  impulse  of  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  render  their  narra- 
tives more  striking,  and  their  conversation  more  poignant. 
Whatever  Dr.  Ryland  affirmed  was,  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge extended,  as  certain  as  an  identical  proposition; 
nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  substantial  truth  of  what 
he  asserted  ;  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  impression  he 
conveyed  should  exactly  coincide,  as  well  in  its  degree, 
as  in  kind,  with  his  internal  conviction,  that,  if  it  be 
possible,  he  was  too  tenacious  of  truth,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  carried  his  scrupulosity  too  far.  I  have  often 
been  amused  at  observing  the  compass  he  would  fetch, 
and  the  circumlocutions  he  would  have  recourse  to,  in 
the  narration  of  facts,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of 
misrepresentation  or  mistake. 

Few  men  have  exhibited  more  unequivocal  proofs  of 
candour  than  your  excellent  and  lamented  pastor. 
Though  a  Calvinist,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  attached  to  its  peculiarities  in  a  higher  degree  than 
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most  of  the  adyocates  of  that  system,  he  extended  his 
affection  to  all  who  bore  the  image  of  Christ,  and  was 
ingenious  in  discovering  reasons  for  thinking  well  of 
many  who  widely  dissented  from  his  religious  views. 
No  man  Avas  more  remarkable  for  combining  a  zealous 
attachment  to  his  o^Yn  principles  wdth  the  utmost  liber- 
ality of  mind  towards  those  who  differed  from  him; 
an  abhoiTence  of  error,  with  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
the  erroneous.  He  detested  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in 
religion,  and  opposed  every  tendency  to  circumscribe  it 
by  the  limits  of  party.  His  treatise  on  Baptism  famishes 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  religious 
controversy  should  be  conducted  on  a  subject  on  which 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  have  frequently  disgraced 
themselves  by  an  acrimony  and  bitterness,  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  point  in  debate. 
How  extraordinary  is  it,  that  they  who  differ  only  on  one 
subject,  and  that,  confessedly  of  secondary  moment, 
should  have  contended  with  more  fierceness  than  has 
usually  been  displayed  in  a  contest  pro  aris  el  focis^  for 
all  that  is  dear  and  important  in  Christianity !  Is  it  that 
their  near  approach  as  religious  denominations,  exposes 
them  more  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  as  adjoining  kingdoms 
are  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  or  that  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  bigotry  to  acquire  an  additional  degree  of 
malignity  by  being  concentrated  on  one  point,  and  di- 
rected to  one  object  ?  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the 
fact  is  singular  and  greatly  to  be  lamented.  He  whose 
removal  from  us  we  so  deeply  regret,  was  too  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  expose  him  to  that 
snare ;  his  love  of  good  men  of  every  nation,  sect,  and 
party,  was  fervent  and  disinterested,  nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  bounds  of  his  personal  knowledge  ;  it  engaged 
him  in  a  most  affectionate  and  extensive  correspondence 
with  eminent  persons  in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
whose  faces  he  never  saw ;  so  signally  was  he  prepared 
for  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  where  the  whole  assembly  of  the 
church  of  the  first-bom  will  be  convened  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
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In  addition  to  his  otlier  excellencies,  none,  who  were 
honoured  with  his  intimacy,  will  fail  to  recollect  his  dili- 
gence in  the  improvement  of  time,  of  the  value  of 
which  he  entertained  too  deep  a  sense,  to  allow  any  part 
of  it  to  run  to  waste.  By  the  practice  of  early  rising, 
and  a  most  exact  distribution  of  his  hours  to  their  res- 
pective employments,  he  contrived  to  husband  a  treasure, 
which  no  one  is  permitted  to  squander  without  severely 
repenting  it,  though  that  repentance  may  possibly  arrive 
too  late.  Employing  every  day  as  if  it  were  the  last, 
and  subjecting  every  portion  of  time  to  a  religious  regu- 
lation, he  worked  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  From  taste,  as  well  as  from  principle,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  order  and  method,  which  he  extended 
to  the  minutest  particulars.  Thus  the  transactions  of 
his  whole  life  lay  before  him,  by  looking  back  on 
the  turns  and  vicissitudes  of  which,  he  was  accumulating 
fresh  materials  for  gratitude,  and  acquiring  new  lessons 
of  prudence  and  piety. 

That  with  all  this  varied  excellence  he  united  some 
imperfections,  will  be  readily  allowed ;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  they  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  imperfections.,  since  they  grew  out  of 
his  natural  temperament,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to 
an  obliquity  of  will,  or  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength 
of  his  moral  principle.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
was  a  certain  timidity  of  spirit,  a  proneness  to  augur 
danger  where  none  existed,  which,  from  an  excessive 
apprehension  of  doing  evil,  sometimes  arrested  his  power 
of  doing  good.  His  caution  was  extreme,  and  his 
natural  aversion  to  bold  and  hazardous  measures,  on  some 
occasions,  enervated  his  resolutions,  and  crippled  his 
efforts.  Alive  to  the  possible  inconvenience  resulting 
from  an  unnecessary  disclosure  of  his  views,  he  narrowed 
his  confidence  too  much,  lost  the  advantage  of  that 
assistance  and  cooperation  which  he  might  easily  have 
commanded,  and  in  some  of  the  most  trying  exigencies 
of  his  life,  doomed  himself  to  walk  alone.  It  must  be 
also  acknowledged  by  his  warmest  admirers,  that  he  was 
deficient  in  the  spirit  of  authority,  that  he  wanted  the 
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power  of  asserting  his  rights,  of  repressing  the  encroach- 
ments of  petulance,  and  of  sustaining  his  pretensions  to 
rule.  The  extreme  gentleness  of  his  character  was  such 
that  it  left  him  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  those  who 
were  conscious  they  might  abuse  it,  without  danger 
of  incurring  his  resentment.  He  not  only  carried  with 
him  no  offensive^  hut  he  had  no  defensive,  armour.  This 
want  of  force  and  energy  of  character,  which  was  his 
chief  imperfection,  was  not,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
entirely  natural,  but  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  an  injudicious  mode  of  treatment  in  early  life,  and  to 
some  severe  trials  in  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
which  pressed  with  such  force  on  his  mind,  that  it  never 
entirely  recovered  its  elasticity.  He  witnessed  in  his 
excellent  father  an  excess  of  vehemence,  a  careless  in- 
trepidity of  temper,  that,  with  the  most  upright  inten- 
tions, involved  him  in  so  much  distress,  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  that  extreme  betrayed  him  into  a  contrary  one. 
The  grand  maxim  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  for 
the  regulation  of  his  life,  was  a  determination  to  shim 
eveiy  approach  to  what  he  had  seen  productive  of  so 
much  inconvenience,  forgetting,  perhaps,  too  mucli,  that 
the  opposite  to  that  which  is  wrong,  is  not  always  right. 
Hence  the  fear  of  consequences  predominated  too  much 
in  his  com-se  of  action,  and  he  was  more  easily  deterred 
by  the  apprehension  of  possible  evil,  than  incited  to 
action  by  the  prospect  of  good.  In  the  Avords  of  an 
ingenious  writer,  employed  on  a  diflferent  occasion  "  there 
was  nothing  he  needed  to  be  cautioned  against,  so  much  as 
caution  itself."'^ 

I  am  aware  there  ai-e  those  who  have  charged  our 
excellent  friend  with  a  want  of  openness  of  character. 
As  far  as  such  an  imputation  has  any  colour  of  truth,  it 
is  but  just  to  remark,  that  the  deficienc}"  complained  of 
was  in  no  dtgree  tinctured  with  dissimulation  or  cunning. 
It  was  partly  the  effect  of  that  timidity  which  he  was 
acknowledged  to  possess,  partly  of  that  gentleness  which 
shrunk  with  an  instinctive  recoil  from  contention,  and 

♦  See  Morris's  "  Life  of  Fuller,"  a  work  which  contains  a  most  able 
and  accurate  delineation  of  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
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which  disposed  him,  however  his  feelings  might  be 
wounded,  to  breathe  out  his  complaints  in  the  ear  of 
friendship,  rather  than  demand  such  an  explanation  or 
apology  as  might  have  restored  confidence,  and  prevented 
a  repetition  of  the  offence.  He  repressed  his  anger,  but 
indulged  his  grief;  and  was  accustomed  on  such  occasions 
to  conduct  himself  rather  like  a  person  wounded  than 
offended.  Thus  the  uneasy  sensations,  with  which  his 
mind  was  fraught  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  producing 
not  malignity  indeed  or  rancour,  of  which  he  was  inca- 
pable, but  permanent  disgust.  Be  ye  angry,  saith  the 
Scripture,  and  sin  not.  A  violent  suppression  of  the 
natural  feelings  is  not  the  best  expedient  for  obviating 
their  injurious  effects,  and  though  nothing  requires  a 
more  vigilant  restraint  than  the  emotions  of  anger,  the 
uneasiness  of  which  it  is  productive,  is,  perhaps,  best 
evaporated  by  its  natural  and  temperate  expression  ;  not 
to  say  that  it  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  economy  of 
nature  for  the  repression  of  injury,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  decorum  of  society. 

Such,  and  such  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  was  the 
origin  of  that  reserve,  which  forms  the  most  plausible 
objection  to  his  character,  and  which,  w^hen  closely 
investigated,  will  be  considered  more  as  an  infelicit}'" 
than  a  fault.  That  it  contributed  to  render  him  less  in- 
fluential, less  powerful,  and  totally  disqualified  him  to  be 
the  head  of  a  party,  will  be  readily  admitted,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  rendered  him  much  less 
amiable.  The  worst  effect  of  it  was,  that  it  sometimes 
imparted  to  his  conduct  the  semblance  of  disingenuous 
concealment,  while  he  was  in  reality  an  example  of 
artless  simplicity.  For  the  liberty  I  have  assumed  of 
alluding  to  tlie  imperfections  of  our  lamented  friend,  my 
only  apology  is:,  that  imqualified  praise  is  entitled  to  little 
credit,  and  that  the  failings  which  attach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  best  of  men  are  often  as  instructive  as  their 
virtues. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of 
his  literary  character  and  attainments,  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  neglected,  in  speaking  of  the  president  of  a  theo- 
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logical  institute.  Mj  knowledge,  however,  on  this  head, 
is  too  limited  to  allow  me  to  say  more,  than  that  he  was 
a  scholar  from  his  infancy,  that  his  attainments  in  the 
Hebrew  language  were  profound,  that  he  had  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science,  and  that  his 
reading  was  various  and  extensive.  As  he  was  extremely 
addicted  to  study  and  meditation,  so  his  mental  opulence 
was  much  greater  than  his  modesty  would  permit  him  to 
reveal ;  his  disposition  to  conceal  his  attainments  being 
nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  some  men  to  display  them. 

He  had  a  passion  for  natm-al  history,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
his  eyes,  which  were  a  kind  of  natural  microscopes.  The 
observations  he  made  on  various  natural  productions, 
without  the  aid  of  instruments,  w^ere  really  surprising ; 
and  though  the  peculiarity  in  his  visual  organs  deprived 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  sublime  and 
magnificent  features  of  nature,  it  gave  him  a  singular 
advantage  for  tracing  her  minuter  operations. 

But  the  science  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  to 
which  he  bent  the  full  force  of  his  mind,  was  theology  : 
not  that  theology  which  is  built  on  human  speculation, 
and  supported  by  scholastic  subtleties,  but  that  know- 
lege  of  God,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  which 
shone  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  incessant 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  your  pastor  became  a  scribe  well 
instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  like  a  wise  house- 
holder, was  enabled  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new  and  old.  The  system  of  divinity  to  which  he  ad- 
hered was  moderate  Calvinism,  as  modelled  and  ex- 
plained by  that  prodigy  of  metaphysical  acumen,  the 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.  For  the  %^Titings  of  this 
great  man,  and  those  of  his  followers,  he  formed  a  warm 
predilection  very  early,  which  continued  ever  after  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  his  public  ministry,  as  Avell 
as  his  theological  inquiries  and  pm'suits.  It  inspired 
him  with  the  most  elevated  conceptions  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity,  to  the  display  of  which  it  taught 
him  to  refer  the  whole  economy  of  providence  and  of 
grace,  while  he   mculcated  the   indispensable  duty   of 
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loving  God,  not  merely  for  the  benefits  he  bestows,  but 
for  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  essential  to  true  religion. 
Hence,  he  held  in  abhorrence  those  pretended  religious 
affections  which  have  their  origin  and  termination  in  self. 
Whether  he  attached  an  undue  importance  to  these  spe- 
culations, and  rendered  them  occasionally  too  prominent 
in  his  public  ministrations,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  ; 
it  is  certain '  that  they  effectually  secured  him  from  the 
slightest  tendency  to  Antinomianism,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  purity  and  elevation  to  his  religious 
views.  The  two  extremes  against  which  you  are  well 
aware  he  was  most  solicitous  to  guard  the  religious  pub- 
lic, were.  Pelagian  pride,  and  Antinomian  licentiousness; 
the  first  of  which  he  detested  as  an  insult  on  the  grace 
of  the  gospel ;  the  last,  on  the  majesty  and  authority  of 
the  law. 

By  the  removal  of  a  minister  of  Christ,  so  able,  so 
disinterested,  so  devoted,  you  have  sustained  a  loss,  the 
magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate,  much 
more  to  repair.  A  successor  you  may  easily  procure, 
but  where  will  you  find  one  who  will  so  naturally/  care 
for  your  state  ?  who,  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season^ 
is  willing  to  impart  to  you  not  only  the  gospel^  hut  his  own 
soul  also,  because  ye  are  dear  unto  him  ?  You  may  hear 
the  same  truths  fi'om  other  lips,  supported  by  illustra- 
tions and  arguments  equally  clear  and  cogent ;  the  same 
duties  inculcated  by  similar  motives ;  but  where  will  you 
find  them  enforced  and  recommended  by  an  example 
equally  elevated,  an  affection  equally  tender  ?  Where 
will  you  look  for  another,  whose  whole  life  is  a  luminous 
commentary  on  his  doctrine,  and  who  can  invite  you  to 
no  heights  of  piety  but  what  you  are  conscious  he  has 
himself  attained  ?  When  you  add  to  this  the  effect  of  a 
residence  among  you  of  above  thirty  years,  during  which 
he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  your  parents,  the 
guide  of  your  youth,  and  after  witnessing  the  removal  of 
one  generation  to  a  better  world,  was  the  honoured  in- 
strument of  raising  up  another  in  their  room  ;  when  you 
reflect  on  the  continued  emanations  of  wisdom  and  piety 
which  proceeded  for  so  long  a  space  from  this  burning 
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and  shining  light,  you  must  be  convinced  that  your  loss 
is  irreparable.* 

The  removal  of  such  a  pastor,  of  one  whose  labours 
you  have  so  long  enjoyed,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  a 
church.  It  is  an  event  which  no  living  generation  can 
wdtness  more  than  once ;  and  it  surely  calls  upon  you  to 
consider  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  such 
advantages,  and  what  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you,  in 
the  final  day  of  account,  when  you  and  your  pastor  shall 
meet  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge ;  he  to 
give  an  account  of  his  ministry,  you  of  its  effect  on  your 
character.  In  relation  to  him,  the  event  is  not  doubtful. 
He  has  Jlnished  his  course^  he  has  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  remains  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness^ 
which  Christ  the  righteous  judge  will  give  him  on  that 
day.  AYould  to  God  the  issue  were  equally  certain  and 
equally  happy  on  the  part  of  those,  who  so  long  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  such  a  ministry!  That  such  will  be 
the  issue  with  respect  to  many  who  compose  this  auditory, 
we  cannot  doubt;  and  with  what  inconceivable  joy 
"will  he  witness  the  felicity  which  awaits  them,  while  he 
presents  them  before  the  throne,  saying.  Here  am  /,  and 
the  children  which  thou  hast  given  7ne!  With  what 
delight  will  they  renew  the  intercourse  which  death  had 
interrupted,  and  retrace  together  the  steps  of  their 
mysterious  pilgrimage!  while  the  gratitude  they  will 
experience  towards  him  who  was  instrumental  in  con- 
ducting them  thither,  will  be  only  inferior  to  that  which 
they  will  feel  to  God  and  the  Lamb.  How  trivial  will 
every  other  distinction  then  appear,  compared  to  the 
honour  of  having  turned  many  to  righteousness !  of 
having  sown  that  seed  which  shall  be  reaped  in  life 
everlasting  !  A  large  portion  of  this  felicity  will,  we 
cannot  doubt,  accrue  to  your  pastor,  jfrom  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  assemble  within  these  walls ;  but  should 
it  in  any  instance  be  otherwise,  should  the  event  be  of  a 

*  The  church  wisely  sought  for  a  successor  to  their  excellent  pastor 
in  the  author  of  this  discourse,  who  removed  from  Leicester  to  Bristol 
in  the  spring  of  1826  ;  but  wliose  admirable  labours  there  were  termi- 
nated by  death  within  five  years. — Ed. 
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contrary  nature,  he  will  he  a  siceet  smelling  savour  to  God., 
even  in  them  that  perish.  His  happiness  will  be  unim- 
paired, his  reward  undiminished,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  contemplate  such  a  catastrophe 
will  give  place  to  sentiments  of  a  higher  order.  The 
tears  which  he  here  wept  over  souls  in  danger  of  perishing 
will  he  shed  no  more  ;  all  his  agitation  and  anxiety,  on 
their  account,  ^vill  be  laid  to  rest;  nor  mil  they  who 
refused  to  constitute  his  joy  by  their  conversion,  be 
suffered  to  mar  his  felicity  by  their  destruction. 

It  is  not  the  church  and  congregation  only,  over  which 
he  presided  with  so  much  honour,  that  feels  itself  inter- 
ested in  this  event.  The  sensation  which  it  has  pro- 
duced is  widely  extended,  and  has  reached  every  part  of 
this  great  and  populous  city;  a  city  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  comprehend  his  worth,  and  to  mourn  his 
loss.  When  a  Reynolds,  whose  munificence  flowed  in  a 
thousand  channels,  and  whose  example  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind,  quitted  the  scene  which  he  had 
so  long  adorned  with  his  presence,  and  enriched  with  his 
bounty,  that  a  general  sensation  should  be  excited,  is  no 
more  than  might  be  expected.  But  that  the  removal  of 
a  christian  minister,  who  possessed  none  of  these  advan- 
tages, should  produce  a  regret  so  universal  and  so  deep, 
is  a  pleasing  homage  to  the  majesty  of  religion ;  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  power  it  exerts  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  If  blessings  are  bestowed  and 
judgements  averted  in  answer  to  prayer,  as  the  Scripture 
every  where  teaches,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
proportioned  to  the  fervour  of  faith  and  the  perfection  of 
obedience,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  may  be  indebted  to  our  excellent 
friend,  by  whose  removal  they  have  lost  a  powerful 
intercessor  ^m^h  God! 

By  an  extensive  circle  of  ministers  and  churches,  who 
shaved  his  friendship,  and  on  various  occasions  enjoyed 
his  labours,  his  loss  will  be  deeply  lamented,  and  not 
without  reason;  for,  though  the  faithful  dispensers  of 
evangelical  instruction  may  now  be  reckoned  by  thou- 
sands, how  few  are  left  who  can  sustain  a  comparison 
f2 
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with  him,  in  all  the  qualities  which  adorn  the  gospel, 
and  give  the  possessor  power  with  God. 

That  denomination  of  Christians,  of  which  he  was 
so  long  a  distinguished  ornament,  will  especially  lay  this 
providence  to  heart.  Our  hands  are  weakened  this  day  ; 
and  if  the  glory  is  not  departed  from  us,  it  is  at  least 
eclipsed  and  ohscured.  We  have  been  visited  with  stroke 
upon  stroke.  Our  brightest  lights  have  been  successively 
extinguished ;  and  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  a 
Beddome,  a  Booth,  a  Fuller,  or  a  Ryland ;  names  which 
would  have  given  lustre  to  any  denomination,  and  were 
long  the  glory  of  ours.  Your  pastor  was  endeared  to 
us,  as  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  which  connected 
the  present  generation  Avith  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
Mission.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  mingled  his 
counsels  and  his  prayers  Avith  that  determined  band,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  all  human  resources,  resolved  to  send 
the  gospel  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor  did 
he  cease  to  his  last  hour  to  watch  over  its  progress  with 
parental  solicitude.  The  intimate  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  that  lovely  triumvirate,  Fuller,  Ryland, 
and  Sutcliff,  which  never  suffered  a  moment's  interrup- 
tion or  abatement,  was  cemented  by  their  common 
attachment  to  that  object.  Of  congenial  sentiments 
and  taste,  though  of  very  diflFerent  temperament  and 
character,  there  was  scarce  a  thought  which  they  did 
not  communicate  to  each  other,  while  they  united  all 
their  energies  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  determine  whether  the  success  of  our  mission  is 
most  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of  Fuller,  the  prudence 
of  Sutcliff,  or  the  piety  of  Ryland.  Is  it  presumption 
to  suppose,  they  still  turn  their  attention  to  that  object  ? 
that  they  bend  their  eyes  on  the  plains  of  Hindostan, 
and  sympathize  with  the  toils  of  Carey  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates, content  to  postpone  the  pleasure  w^hich  awaits 
them  on  his  arrival,  while  they  behold  the  steady  though 
gradual  progress  of  light,  and  see,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas  and  shasters  consigned 
to  oblivion,  the  cruel  rites  of  a  degrading  supersti- 
tion   abhorred   and   abandoned,   and   the   kingdmis   of 
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this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his 
Christ  f 

But  by  none  will  tlie  removal  of  our  excellent  friend 
be  more  deeply  felt  than  by  our  missionaries  in  India, 
and  especially  by  the  venerable  Carey,  whom  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  ministry  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  he  sometimes  mentioned  with  honest 
triumph,  after  witnessing  the  career  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who,  from  the  lowest  poverty  and  obscurity,  with- 
out assistance,  rose  by  dint  of  unrelenting  industry  to 
the  highest  honours  of  literature,  became  one  of  the  first 
of  orientalists,  the  first  of  missionaries,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  diffusing  more  religious  knowledge  among  his 
contemporaries,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  indi- 
vidual since  the  Reformation ;  a  man  who  unites,  with 
the  most  profound  and  varied  attainments,  the  fervour 
of  an  evangelist,  the  piety  of  a  saint,  and  the  simplicity 
of  a  child.  His  chief  consolation  on  receiving  the 
melancholy  tidings,  will  undoubtedly  arise  from  the 
prospect  of  soon  meeting  in  a  better  world,  where  those 
who  have  been  fellow-pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  tears  will 
be  associated  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  never  more 
to  part. 

If  the  mere  conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men, 
in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momentary  rapture  into  the 
mind  of  TuUy  ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  there  is  reason 
to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire 
him  with  such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel, 
who  are  assured  of  such  an  event  by  the  true  sayings  of 
God  I  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect,  the  cer- 
tainty rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternity  with  those 
whom  we  loved  on  earth,  of  seeing  them  emerge  from 
the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall, 
not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected,  "  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,"  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  in  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  crying  icith  a  loud  voice,  Salvation  to  God, 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever !  What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the  toils  of 
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combat,  and  the  labour  of  the  way,  aud  to  approach  not 
the  house,  but  the  throne  of  God,  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphony  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  our- 
selves amidst  the  splendours  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific 
vision ! 


To  that  state  all  the  pious  on  earth  are  tending  ;  and 
if  there  is  a  law  from  whose  operation  none  are  exempt, 
which  irresistibly  conveys  their  bodies  to  darkness  and  to 
dust,  there  is  another,  not  less  certain  or  less  powerful, 
which  conducts  their  spirits  to  the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  the 
bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God.  The  wheels  of 
nature  are  not  made  to  roll  backward ;  every  thing  presses 
on  towards  eternity ;  from  the  birth  of  time  an  impetu- 
ous current  has  set  in,  which  bears  all  the  sons  of  men 
towards  that  interminable  ocean.  Meanwhile  heaven  is 
attracting  to  itself  whatever  is  congenial  to  its  nature,  is 
enriching  itself  by  the  spoils  of  earth,  and  collecting 
within  its  capacious  bosom  whatever  is  pure,  permanent, 
and  divine,  leaving  nothing  for  the  last  fire  to  consume 
but  the  objects  and  the  slaves  of  concupiscence ;  while 
every  thing  which  grace  has  prepared  and  beautified 
shall  be  gathered  and  selected  from  the  ruins  of  the 
world,  to  adorn  that  eternal  city  Qvhich  hath  no  need  of 
the  sun^  neither  of  the  Tnoon,  to  shine  in  it,  for  the  glory 
of  God  doth  enlighten  it,  mid  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof  Let  us  obey  the  voice  that  calls  us  thither ;  let 
us  seek  the  things  that  are  above,  and  no  longer  cleave  to 
a  world  which  must  shortly  perish,  and  which  we  must 
shortly  quit,  while  we  neglect  to  prepare  for  that  in 
which  we  are  invited  to  dwell  for  ever.  Let  us  follow 
in  the  track  of  those  holy  men,  who,  together  with  your 
beloved  and  faithful  pastor,  have  taught  us  by  their 
voice,  and  encouraged  us  by  their  example,  that,  laying 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  us, 
ir.e  may  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us. 
While  every  thing  within  us  and  around  us  reminds  us 
of  the  approach  of  death,  and  concurs  to  teach  us  that 
this  is  not  our  rest,  let  us  hasten  our  preparations  for 
another  world,  and  earnestly  implore  that  grace,  which 
alone  can  put  an  end  to  that  fatal  war  which  our  desires 
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have  too  long  waged  with  our  destiny.  When  these 
move  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  which  the  will  of 
heaven  renders  unavoidable  shall  become  our  choice,  all 
things  will  be  ours ;  life  will  be  divested  of  its  vanity, 
and  death  disarmed  of  its  terrors.  Seeing  then  that  all 
these  things  shall  be  dissolved^  what  manner  of  persons 
ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness ; 
looking  for  and  halting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God^  wherein  the  heavens  being  on  Jire,  shall  be  dissolved^ 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat  ?  Never- 
theless^ we^  according  to  his  promise^  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earthy  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness. 
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GUILTY. 

A  SERMON, 

PREACHED    AT 

LUTON,    BEDFORDSHIRE, 

April  3,  1822. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


About  seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Leicester,  at 
Mr.  Hall's  especial  request,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
him  as  to  the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  an  under- 
taking to  which  he  had  then  made  up  his  mind.  After 
various  conversations,  we  fixed  upon  twelve,  the  subjects  of 
which,  with  their  respective  modes  of  discussion  and  apphca- 
tion,  he  regarded  himself  as  able  to  recall  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Among  the  sermons  then  selected  was  the  following, 
composed  in  confirmation  of  a  momentous  point  of  christian 
doctrine,  and  which  he  had  preached  at  Luton,  in  the  spring 
of  1822.  He  spoke  of  it  as  most  readily  occurring  to  his 
mind  in  its  entire  arrangement,  and  I  therefore  urged  him  to 
commit  it  to  paper  as  soon  as  possible.  This,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  he  accomplished  accordingly.  But  the  continued 
indifierent  state  of  his  health,  the  numerous  interruptions  to 
which  he  was  then  exposed,  and  his  total  inability  to  satisfy 
himself  in  composing  for  the  press,  jointly  concurred  in  de- 
tering  him  from  advancing  any  farther  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  his  design,  than  to  carry  this  sermon  to  its  close,  and 
to  prepare  the  notes  of  a  few  others  more  fully  than  had  been 
usual  with  him  in  his  sketches  for  the  pulpit. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  this  discourse,  in  Mr.  Hall's  own 
hand- writing,  has  been  found  since  his  death  :  not  complete, 
it  is  true ;  but  there  are  only  two  chasms  of  importance,  and 
these  I  have  been  enabled  to  fill  up  by  means  of  the  reports 
of  the  same  sermon  which  I  have  received  from  various 
friends.  Although,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
portions  alluded  to  are  not  given  precisely  in  Mr.  Hall's  lan- 
guage; yet,  I  trust,  that  nothing  essential  to  the  train  of 
argument,  or  to  its  principal  illustrations,  is  omitted. 

JTwwe,  1831. 


A    SERMON. 


Isaiah  liii.  8. 
For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. 

Isaiah  has  been  usually  styled  the  evangelical  prophet ; 
and,  had  no  other  part  of  his  preaching  descended  to  us 
except  the  portion  before  us,  it  would  have  sufficiently 
vindicated  the  propriety  of  that  appellation.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiah  are  so  affectingly  portrayed,  and 
their  purpose  and  design  so  clearly  and  precisely  stated, 
that  we  seem  to  be  perusing  the  writings  of  an  apostle 
rather  than  the  predictions  of  a  prophet :  the  obscurity 
of  an  ancient  oracle  brightens  into  the  effulgence  of 
gospel  light.  In  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  more  unequivocally  asserted, 
and  the  vicarious  nature  of  our  Lord's  passion  more 
forcibly  inculcated,  than  in  the  context  of  the  words 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  present  discourse. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  original  text  has,  in  this  in- 
stance, imdergone  some  alteration,  and  that  it  anciently 
stood  thus,  he  was  smitten  unto  death.  It  was  thus 
written  by  Origen,  who  assures  us  that  a  certain  Jew, 
%vith  whom  he  disputed,  seemed  to  feel  himself  more 
pressed  by  this  expression  than  by  any  other  part  of  the 
chapter.  It  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  in  our 
present  copies;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  it  had  not  con- 
curred with  the  original,  neither  could  Origen*   have 

*  See  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  i.  c.44,  and  Kennicott's  Observations, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  Notes  on  Isaiah  liii.— Ed. 
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urged  it  with  good  faith,   nor  the  Jew  have  felt  himself 
embarrassed  by  the  argument  which  it  suggested. 

The  Jews  pretend  that  no  single  person  is  designed  in 
this  portion  of  prophecy ;  but  that  the  people  of  Israel 
collectively  are  denoted  under  the  figure  of  one  man, 
and  that  the  purport  of  the  chapter  is  a  delineation  of 
the  calamities  and  sufferings  which  that  nation  should 
undergo,  with  a  view  to  its  correction  and  amendment. 
The  absurdity  of  this  evasion  Avill  be  obvious  to  him  who 
considers  that  the  person  who  is  represented  as  stricketi 
is  carefully  distinguished  by  the  prophet,  from  the  people 
for  whose  benefit  he  suffered ;  for  the  transgression  of 
my  people  was  he  stricken  :  in  addition  to  which,  he  is 
affirmed  to  be  stricken  even  to  death,  which,  as  Origen 
very  properly  urged,  agrees  well  with  the  fate  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  not  with  that  of  a  people. 

In  spite  of  the  vain  tergiversation  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  sophistry,  equally  impotent,  of  some  who  bear  the 
christian  name,  this  portion  of  ancient  writ  will  remain 
an  imperishable  monument  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of 
mediation,  and  the  basis  of  hope. 

That  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were  vicarious 
and  piacular,  that  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
substitute  for  sinners,  in  distinction  from  a  mere  example, 
teacher,  or  martyr,  is  so  unquestionably  the  doctrine  of 
the  inspired  WTiters,  that  to  deny  it,  is  not  so  properly  to 
mistake,  as  to  conti-adict,  their  testimony ;  it  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  any  obscurity  in  revelation  itself,  but  to 
a  want  of  submission  to  its  authority. 

The  doctrine  in  question  is  so  often  asserted  in  the 
clearest  terms,  and  tacitly  assumed  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  so  many  more  ;  it  is  intermingled  so  closely 
with  all  the  statements  of  ti-uth,  and  inculcations  of 
duty  throughout  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  to  endeavour 
to  exclude  it  from  revelation  is  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as 
to  separate  colour  from  the  rainbow,  or  extension  from 
matter. 

It  is  no  part  of   the   purpose  of   this  discourse  to 
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enter  into  the  proof  of  the  substitution  of  Christ  in 
the  place  of  sinners,  as  the  defence  of  that  doctrine 
will  frequently  engage  the  attention  of  every  christian 
minister. 

In  addressing  those  who  are  thoroughly  confirmed  in 
this  belief,  we  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion of  its  truth,  while  we  endeavour,  in  dependence  on 
divine  assistance,  to  illustrate  the  fitness  of  the  scheme 
of  substitution^  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of 
profound  and  unsearchable  wisdom.  Difficult  as  this 
subject  must  be  allowed  to  be,  I  trust  an  attempt  to 
discuss  it,  however  feeble,  is  not  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  presumption.  It  is  one  thing  to  presume  to  anticipate 
the  counsels  of  Heaven,  and  another,  after  they  are 
accomplished  and  exhibited  as  facts,  humbly  to  explain 
the  wisdom  with  which  they  are  fraught.  To  have  anti- 
cipated the  scheme  of  redemption,  by  previously  per- 
ceiving that  it  was,  of  all  possible  plans,  the  fittest  to  be 
adopted  by  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  was  a  task  to 
which,  it  is  probable,  no  finite  intellect  was  adequate ; 
but  to  perceive  some  of  its  congruities,  when  it  is  actually 
laid  before  us,  may  demand  nothing  .... 


\^Here  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  manuscript :  hut  from 
the  notes  of  this  sermon  with  which  the  Editor  has 
been  supplied,  it  may  be  filled,  as  to  substance, 
thus  : — ] 

To  perceive  some  of  its  congruities,  may  require  but  an 
ordinary  degree  of  talent  and  discrimination,  with  an 
upright  desire  to  leai'n  what  revelation  teaches ;  and  is 
altogether  distinct  from  attempting  to  be  7vise  above  what 
is  written. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  circumstances  which 
render  this  extraordinary  method  of  proceeding  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  God,  we  only  pursue  the 
guidance  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  find  new  motives 
for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his  unspeakable 
goodness. 
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Yet  every  reflecting  person  must  perceive  that  there  is 
in  this  doctrine  something  extremely  remote  from  ordi- 
nary apprehension,  apart  from  the  instruction  derived 
from  Holy  Writ.  That  one  of  the  human  race,  by  sub- 
mitting to  an  ignominious  and  painful  death,  should  be 
the  moral  source  of  the  salvation  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  mankind,  and,  if  duly  improved,  a  sufficient 
source  for  the  salvation  of  all,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  the  divine  proceedings  with  regard  to 
man.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  existed.  It  seems  to 
stand  by  itself,  an  insulated  department  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, to  contain  within  itself  a  method  of  acting  which 
was  never  seen  before,  and  will  never  be  repeated. 

Among  men,  the  substitution  of  a  righteous  for  a  guilty 
person  could  rarely  occur.  There  is  seldom  found  suffi- 
cient heroism  or  virtue  to  induce  an  individual  so  to 
offisr  himself;  such  a  combination  of  benevolence,  and 
of  generous  oblivion  of  self-interest,  as  to  induce  such  a 
sacrifice. 

Nor  would  it  be  fit,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  it  should  be 
admitted  :  it  would  be  too  great  an  expenditure  of  the 
most  valuable  and  costly  elements  of  society;  besides 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  moral  economy,  to  admit 
the  violation  of  law  to  be  pardoned  at  the  expense  of 
such  as  are  its  ornaments  and  blessings.  No  mse  govern- 
ment would  permit,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  tend  to  continue  in  existence  those 
who  inflict  misery  on  mankind,  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  are  its  blessings. 

Besides,  if  this  practice  were  common,  even  upon  the 
supposition  that  no  crime  should  pass  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  punishment  as  a  necessary  result,  yet  such 
would  be  the  uncertainty,  after  crime  had  been  commit- 
ted, as  to  who  should  bear  the  punishment,  as  would 
tend  to  take  away  all  fear  of  committing  ofiences.  The 
best  provision  of  wise  legislation,  which  is  to  prevent 
crime,  not  to  punish,  would  thus  be  removed.  It  would 
become  a  kind  of  lottery  who  should  suffer,  and  thus  the 
dread  of  punishment  would  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a 
human  device,  it  could  never  have  been  thought  of  as  an 
ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  And  though  there  are 
some  traces  in  history  of  persons  supposed  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves,  as  vicarious  offerings  for  relatives  or 
connexions,  yet  they  are  feebly  attested :  while,  among 
the  well  attested  records  of  judicial  authority,  we  have 
no  instance,  probably,  of  any  person  who  was  himself 
innocent  and  upright  being  admitted  as  a  substitute  in 
behalf  of  the  guilty.  Yet  that  this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  has  proceeded  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  human  acceptance,  none  can  doubt  but  those  who  are 
disposed  to  torture  the  plainest  expressions. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider,  what  circumstances  met  in 
this  case,  and  must  be  supposed  to  concur  on  any  occa- 
sion of  this  kind,  to  render  fit  and  proper  the  substitution 
of  an  innocent  person  in  the  place  of  the  guilty  ;  and 
what  is  peculiar  in  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  which 
renders  it  worthy  of  God  to  set  him  apart  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  annex  the  blessings  of 
eternal  life  to  such  as  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
and  repent,  and  turn  to  God. 

[g^   We  -now  return  to  the  original  copy.] 

First.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  procedure  as  we  are 
now  contemplating,  in  order  to  give  it  validity  and  effect, 
must  be  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  a 
high  exertion  of  the  dispensing  power,  which  can  issue 
from  no  inferior  source  to  that  from  which  the  laws  them- 
selves emanate. 

For  a  private  person,  whatever  might  be  his  station 
in  society,  to  pretend  to  introduce  such  a  commutation 
of  punishment  as  is  implied  in  such  a  transaction,  would 
be  a  presumptuous  invasion  of  legislative  rights,  which 
no  well-regulated  society  would  tolerate.  To  attach  the 
penalty  to  the  person  of  the  offender  is  as  much  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  as  to  denounce  it — they  are  equally 
component  parts  of  one  and  the  same  regulation ;  and 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws  is  equivalent  to 

VOL.  v.  G 
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the  power  of  legislation.  Besides,  so  many  circumstances, 
rarely,  if  ever  combined,  must  concur  to  render  such  a 
procedure  conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  temerity  to  commit  the  determination 
of  them  to  the  exercise  of  private  discretion  instead  of 
legislative  wisdom. 

This  condition  was  most  unequivocally  satisfied  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  substitution.  When  he  undertook  to 
hear  our  sins  in  his  own  hody  on  the  tree,  he  contracted 
no  private  engagement  mthout  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  his  Heavenly  Father.  If  he  ^ave  himself  for  our 
sins,  to  redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  world,  it  was  ac- 
cording  to  the  will  of  God,  even  our  Father.  On  every 
occasion  he  reminds  us,  that  he  did  nothing  from  himself, 
but  that  only  which  the  Father  had  commissioned  him 
to  do.  /  have  power,  said  he,  to  lay  down  my  life,  and 
power  to  take  it  up  again  :  this  commandment  received  I 
of  my  Father.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you, 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in 
Tne  ;  hut  that  the  icorld  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father^ 
and  as  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,  so  I  do  ;  Arise, 
let  us  go  hence.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  hecause  that  God  sent  his  only-hegotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him.  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  ice  loved  God,  hut  that  he  loved  u^,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  we 
have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  he 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.^  These  inspired  statements 
place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Christianity  originated 
with  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  that  its  gra- 
cious provisions  are  the  accomplishment  of  his  counsel, 
and  that  its  principles,  however  much  they  surpass  the 
discoveries  of  reason,  are  in  perfect  harmony  wdth  the 
genuine  dictates  of  natural  religion.  The  substitution  of 
the  Redeemer  in  the  room  of  sinners,  was  the  contrivance 
of  the  same  wisdom. 


♦  See  John  x.  18,  to  John  xiv.  31,     1  John  iv.  9.  10-14. 
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l^A  second  chasm  in  Mr.  Hall's  manuscript,  supplied 
in  substance  from  the  notes  of  others.] 

Secondly.  Another  indispensable  circumstance  in  such 
a  proceeding,  is,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  sufiPerer.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  highest  injustice ;  it  would  be  the  addition  of  one 
offence  to  another,  and  give  a  greater  shock  to  all  rightly- 
disposed  minds,  than  the  acquittal  of  the  guilty  without 
any  atonement.  Whenever  such  an  offering  has  been 
spoken  of  as  taking  place,  it  is  represented  as  originating 
with  the  innocent  person  himself 

Here  there  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  human  salvation.  How  could  that 
be  rendered  which  was,  at  once,  due  to  sin  and  mankind 
at  large  ?  Where  could  one  be  found  that  would  endure 
the  penalty  freely,  which  was  incurred  by  a  sinful  world  ? 
This  our  Saviour  did.  He  not  only  came  by  authority, 
but  such  was  his  infinite  love,  that  he  came  voluntarily. 
He  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  his  undertaking. 
He  announced  the  particulars  of  his  suffering,  how  he 
must  be  delivered,  spit  upon,  and  put  to  death ;  and  in 
his  hour  of  suffering,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it  voluntarily,  according  to  the 
settled  purpose  of  his  own  mind. 

No  sacrifice  should  go  unwillingly  to  the  altar.  It 
was,  indeed,  reckoned  a  bad  omen  when  any  one  did  so. 
None  ever  went  so  willingly  as  he.  He  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter^  and  evinced  a  readiness  to  be  offered 
up.  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  all  for  the 
jog  that  ivas  set  before  him  ;  that  glorious  reward,  the 
eternal  happiness  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  intelli- 
gent creatures,  who  must  have  perished  if  he  had  not 
been  stricken  to  death  for  them. 

Thirdly.  It  is  farther  necessary  that  the  substitute 
not  only  undertake  voluntarily,  but  that  he  be  perfectly 
free  from  the  offence  which  renders  punishment  neces- 
sary. If  he  were  tainted  with  that  for  which  the  punish- 
ment was  assigned ;  nay,  if  he  were  only  in  part  impli- 
cated in  any  other  crime,  he  had  already  incurred  some 
G  2 
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penalty,  and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  deduction 
for  what  was  due  on  his  part. 

Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  man,  divine  justice  cannot 
be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  substitute  who  is  a  sharer  in 
guilt ;  for  the  law  has  a  previous  hold  upon  him  ;  there 
is  a  debt  due  on  his  own  account. 

But  Jesus  Christ,  though  a  man,  was,  by  reason  of  his 
miraculous  conception,  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin. 
That  holy  thing  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin  grew  up 
in  a  course  of  perfect  purity  and  rectitude.  He  could 
say  to  his  enemies,  Which  of  you  convinceth  iiw  of  sin  ? 
He  icas  holy,  harmless,  undejiled,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners. He,  and  he  alone,  of  all  who  are  of  our  nature, 
appeai-ed  in  this  character.  By  this  means  he  became 
an  immaculate  sacrifice.  He  was  shadowed  forth  by  a 
pure  lamb.  He  was  as  a  lamb  without  spot.  It  was  not 
this  that  rendered  the  sacrifice  sufficient,  but  in  this  res- 
pect it  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a 
human  sacrifice.  His  Father  rested  in  him,  not  only 
because  he  was  his  beloved  Son,  a  paitaker  of  his  divine 
nature,  but  because  he  was  holy  and  such  an  one  as  he- 
came  us;  not  that  we  had  a  claim  to  such  a  priest, 
but  no  other  could  answer  for  us.  The  Levitical  high- 
priests  could  never,  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered 
conthiually,  year  ly  year,  make  the  comers  thereunto  per- 
fect ;  for  each  ought,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself, 
to  offer  for  sins  ;  and  therefore  he  could  only  be  an  im- 
perfect figure  of  the  true  high-priest,  who  offered  not 
for  himself,  but  offered  himself  for  us. 

FouHhly.  There  would  be  a  gi-eat  propriety  in  this 
also,  that  the  innocent  person  substituted  for  the  guilty, 
should  stand  in  some  relation  to  him. 

Now,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  related  to  mankind ; 
one  like  them  whom  he  came  to  redeem.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  stand  in  close  connexion  with 
them  to  whom  his  righteousness  was  to  be  transferred. 
This  was  shadowed  forth,  in  the  law  of  a  Redeemer  of 
a  lost  estate.  The  person  who  was  to  redeem  must  be 
related  :  hence  a  redeemer  and  a  relation  were  expressed 
by  one  term,  and  the  neaiest  relation  was  to  redeem. 
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This  was  not  merely  a  law  suited  to  that  state  of  society, 
but  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  congruity  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christ.  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  bloody  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the 
same.  Tims  he  became  like  unto  his  brethren.  He  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels^  but  took  on  him,  the  seed  of 
Abraham^  the  seed  he  came  to  redeem.  As  he  came 
to  sinful  men,  he  took  on  him  the  likeness  of  sinful 
Jiesh.  He  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  points,  yet 
without  sin.  The  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  for  the  cure 
of  the  Israelites,  was  of  the  same  form  as  the  serpents  by 
which  they  were  wounded.  By  one  man  came  sin  and 
death,  by  one  man  came  redemption.  For  if  by  one 
man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one,  much  more  they  which 
receive  abundance  of  grace  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ.  Much  more  is  adduced  to  the  same  effect  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  all  tending  to 
establish  the  truth,  that  as  the  first  Adam  was  the  cause 
of  corruption,  shame,  and  misery,  so  the  second  Adam 
is  the  source  of  holiness,  life,  and  bliss. 

Hence,  then,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  was  neces- 
sary. He  was  obliged  to  pass  from  one  world  to  another, 
to  take  upon  him  a  nature  originally  foreign  from  him. 
/  came  forth  from  the  Father,  saith  he,  and  am  corns  into 
the  world ;  and  justly  will  the  love  that  prompted  him 
to  do  so  be  the  everlasting  theme  of  all  holy  and  happy 
beings.  It  is  probable  that  if  nothing  else  had  rendered 
unsuitable  the  substitution  of  angels  for  men,  this  would 
have  been  sufficient,  that  on  account  of  the  essential 
difference  between  their  nature  and  that  of  man,  there 
would  have  been  an  incongruity  in  substituting  their 
acts  for  ours.  But  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  incarnation, 
being  of  one  flesh  and  of  one  spirit  with  us,  was  fitted  to 
sustain  the  character  of  redeemer.  He  thus  became  in- 
deed our  kinsman,  one  in  the  same  circumstances,  under 
the  same  law,  liable  to  the  same  temptations,  subject  to 
the  same  passions,  encompassed  about  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, but  sinless  ;  and  thus  suited  every  way  to  become  a 
substitute  for  our  guilty  race. 
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[|^°    We  again  return  to  the  original  copy.] 

Thus  mucli  is  certain,  that  as  the  msdom  of  God  saw 
it  requisite  that  the  redemption  of  guilty  man  should  be 
effected  by  a  sacrifice  proportioned  to  the  exigence  of 
the  case,  the  assumption  of  human  nature  followed  as  a 
natural  consequence.  The  ancient  sacrifices  appointed 
by  Moses,  possessed  not  (it  was  impossible  they  should) 
any  intrinsic  validity ;  they  exhibited  not  the  expiation, 
but  the  remembrance  of  sin  every  year.  This  is  the 
express  declaration  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  hi  those  sacrijlces  ther^e  is  a  remembrance 
again  made  of  sins  every  year.  For  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins.  Where- 
fore when  he  cometh  into  the  world  he  saith,  Sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared 
ine.  In  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast 
had  no  pileasure.  Then  said  7,  Lo,  /  come  (in  the  volume 
of  the  hook  it  is  icritten  of  me)  to  do  thy  will.,  0  God.  By 
his  assumption  of  human  nature  he  stood  (notmthstand- 
ing  that  original  superiority  which  removed  him  at  an 
infinite  distance)  to  the  race  of  man  in  the  relation  of  a 
brother ;  for  the  flesh  which  he  condescended  to  take  of 
the-  blessed  virgin,  of  whom  he  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived, connected  him  with  our  common  progenitor.  For 
both  he  that  sanct'ifieth,  and  they  icho  are  sanctified,  are 
all  of  one,  derived  from  one  parent ;  for  which  cause  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ;  saying,  I  icill  declare 
thy  name  unto  my  brethren  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
will  I  sing  ^^raise  unto  thee. 

Fifthly.  If  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  is  at  all  permitted,  it  seems  requisite 
that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  momentary  en- 
thusiasm, a  sudden  impulse  of  heroic  feehng,  which 
might  prompt  a  generous  mind  to  make  a  sacrifice,  of 
which,  on  cool  deliberation,  he  repented. 

A  proper  space  should  be  allowed  for  reviewing  the 
resolution,  for  sm-veying  it  in  all  its  consequences,  and 
forming  a  settled  and  immoveable  purpose.  The  self- 
devotion  implied  in  such  a  transaction  will  acquire  addi- 
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tional  dignity  in  proportion  as  it  appears  the  result,  not 
of  hurried  and  impetuous  feeling,  but  of  fixed  determi- 
nation and  extended  foresight ;  a  resolution  on  which 
time  has  had  no  other  effect  than  to  fortify  and  con- 
firm it. 

How  often  is  the  pang  of  intense  commiseration  found 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  sacrifices,  which  the  calmer  and 
more  permanent  dictates  of  self-interest  consign  to  obli- 
vion, and  scatter  to  the  wind !  Perhaps  there  are  few 
who  have  not  been  the  subject  of  momentary  feeling,  the 
steady  predominance  of  which  would  have  made  them 
heroes  and  martyrs,  who  yet  shortly  subside  into  their 
native  selfishness,  and  before  the  season  for  action  arrives, 
the  genial  current  which  warmed  them  for  a  moment  is 
chilled  and  frozen. 

In  the  case  we  are  now  contemplating,  the  admission 
of  an  innocent  person  to  suffer  instead  of  the  guilty, 
nothing  could  reconcile  the  mind  to  such  a  procedure 
but  such  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  substitute, 
as  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  vacillation  or  change. 
But  this  condition  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on 
the  part  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  His  oblation  of  him- 
self was  not  the  execution  of  a  sudden  purpose,  the  fruit 
of  a  momentary  movement  of  pity  ;  it  was  the  result  of 
deliberate  counsel,  the  accomplishment  of  an  ancient 
purpose,  formed  in  the  remotest  recesses  of  a  past  eter- 
nity. He  was  the  Lamb  dam  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Before  the  mountaitis  were  settled,  before  the  hills, 
2cas  I  brought  forth :  tvhile  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the 
earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the 
world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  when  Jie  set  a 
comjMss  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  ichen  he  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decree,  that  the  icaters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment ;  when  he  jioced  the  foundations  of  the  earth  :  rejoic- 
ing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  his  earth  ;  his  delights  were 
icith  the  sons  of  men. 

It  is  appointed  indeed  for  all  men  once  to  die.  With 
us  it  is  an  event  inseparably  attached  to  an  abode  on 
earth.  But  with  the  Redeemer  it  was  not  so  properly  an 
incident  of  his  earthly  existence  as  its  principal  end  and 
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design.  He  assumed  life  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it 
down ;  and  all  tlie  purposes,  great  as  they  were,  which 
were  accomplished  by  his  life,  were  in  entire  subordinar 
tion  to  those  which  he  contemplated  as  the  certain  conse- 
quences of  his  death.  In  the  course  of  his  sojourn  here, 
he  never  permitted  himself  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  final  scene,  with  all  its  teiTors,  was  familiar 
to  his  imagination,  and  endeared  to  his  heart ;  from  no 
indifference  to  suffering,  real  or  affected,  but  from  the 
prospect  of  the  joy  that  was  set  lefore  him.  I  have  a 
haptism  to  he  baptized  with^  he  exclaimed,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  till  it  he  accomplished  !  Instead  of  wishing"  to 
efface  the  remembrance  of  it  by  turning  his  attention  to 
other  objects,  there  was  nothing  w^hich  he  appeared  more 
solicitous  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  than 
the  certainty  of  his  future  sufferings.  Then  took  Jie  unto 
him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  hy  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall  he  accomplished.  Then 
shall  he  he  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  he  spite- 
fully eyitreated  and  spit  upon,  and  they  shall  scourge  him 
aiid  put  him  to  death.  When  Peter,  shocked  at  these 
annimciations,  presumed  to  expostulate  with  his  divine 
Master,  he  met  with  the  severest  rebuke.  Get  thee  hehind 
vne,  Satan,  said  he,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that 
he  of  God,  hut  those  that  he  of  men.  Until  he  had  finished 
the  work  which  was  given  him,  he  consulted  his  safety, 
often  concealed  himself,  and  avoided  such  an  open  dis- 
play of  his  character  and  pretensions  as  might  precipitate 
the  designs  of  his  enemies.  But  the  moment  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  arrived,  we  find  him  laying  aside  all 
reserve,  courting  the  publicity  which  before  he  had 
shunned,  and  fearlessly,  in  the  face  of  the  sanhedrim, 
and  even  before  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  avowing  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  though  he  well  knew  the  effect  would 
be  to  hasten  his  exit.  While  danger  was  at  a  distance, 
he  was  cautious  and  reserved;  but  the  moment  it  arrived, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  it  with  a  calm  and  fearless 
intrepidity. 

Sixthly.     In  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  the  inno- 
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cent  for  the  guilty,  it  seems  highly  requisite  that  he  T7ho 
offers  himself  as  the  substitute,  should  justify  the  law  hy 
which  he  suffers.  To  say  the  least,  the  decorum  of  the 
transaction  will  be  much  heightened  on  the  supposition, 
that  he  who  sustains  vicarious  punishment,  not  only 
yields  his  entire  consent,  but  proclaims,  at  the  same 
time,  his  conviction  of  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the 
legal  enactment  to  which  he  falls  a  sacrifice.  It  were  to 
be  desired,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  that  penal 
laws  were  so  constructed  as  to  impress  a  persuasion  of 
their  justice  universally  on  those  who  have  incurred 
their  penalties.  But  in  the  case  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, which  is,  that  of  an  innocent  person  substituting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  there  is  a  peculiar  rea- 
son for  demanding  his  express  approval  of  the  equity 
of  the  original  sentence.  The  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  such  conduct  would  naturally  excite,  the  rever- 
ence which  such  a  display  of  unparalleled  magnanimity 
would  necessarily  attach  to  its  possessor,  could  not  fail 
to  add  dignity  to  his  character,  and  weight  to  his  senti- 
ments ;  and  if,  while  he  submitted  to  the  penalty,  he  re- 
probated the  severity  of  the  law,  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators  might  be  divided  between  esteem  for  the  illus- 
trious sufferer,  and  an  aversion  to  the  supposed  rigour  of 
the  law.  Thus  the  character  of  the  sufferer  would  ope- 
rate in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  punishment,  and  tend 
to  defeat  its  salutary  effects. 

In  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  were 
conjoined  the  most  prompt  and  voluntary  endurance  of 
the  penalty,  with  the  most  avowed  and  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  justice  of  its  sanctions.  It  was  a  great  part 
of  the  business  of  his  life,  to  assert  and  vindicate  by  his 
doctrine  that  law  which  he  magnified  and  made  illus- 
trious by  his  passion. 

Previous  to  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in  rescuing 
the  precepts  of  God  from  the  false  glosses  by  which  they 
had  been  corrupted,  in  asserting  their  spirituality,  ex- 
hibiting their  extent,  and  sustaining  their  just  authority, 
as  the  unalterable  rule  of  action,  and  standard  of  duty. 
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Never  had  the  law  such  an  expounder  as  in  the  per- 
son of  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  exhaust  its 
penalties,  and  endure  its  curse.  He  condemned,  with 
the  greatest  severity,  every  tenet  or  practice  that  went  to 
weaken  its  obligations,  or  relax  its  strictness.  To  place 
it  on  the  throne,  to  magnify  and  make  it  honourable, 
w^as  not  less  the  object  of  his  ministry  and  of  his  life, 
than  of  his  death.  Thus,  the  sentiments  of  supreme 
devotion  and  attachment,  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  combine  to  strengthen  our  venera- 
tion for  the  law ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  any  portion  of 
the  mind  of  Christ,  but  just  in  proportion  to  our  prac- 
tical regard  to  the  law  of  God,  as  7wZy,  just^  and  good. 
The  more  intimately  our  affections  are  united  to  Christ, 
the  more,  to  speak  in  scripture  language,  he  dwells  in 
our  hearts  hy  faith^  the  more  will  the  beauty  of  holiness 
attract  the  heart,  and  the  deformity  of  sin  be  the  object 
of  our  aversion.  As  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  master- 
principle  in  the  christian  system,  so  its  operation  must 
invariably  coincide  mth  the  claims  of  divine  authority ; 
because  it  is  the  love  of  a  personage  who  was  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  a  constant  compliance  with 
its  dictates,  and  a  most  ardent  devotion  to  its  honour. 
Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  subvert  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets:  I  am  come  not  to  subvert^  but  to  ratify.  For, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner 
perish  than  one  iota  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall  perish 
without  attaining  its  end."^  In  such  terms  as  these  did 
our  Saviour  assert  the  intiinsic  excellence  and  imalter- 
able  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  God ;  by  which  he  has  in- 
structed us  in  the  true  nature  of  his  sacrifice,  which  was 
designed  not  merely  to  appease  wrath,  but  to  satisfy  jus- 
tice ;  not  merely  to  relieve  misery,  but  to  expiate  guilt. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  indeli- 
bly engraved  on  our  minds,  that  Christ  died  not  merely 
to  rescue  us  from  the  ruin  which  w^e  had  incurred,  but 
from  the  punishment  which  we  had  merited ;  since  our 
gratitude  for  the  provisions  of  mercy  will  be  exactly 

♦  Malt.  V.  18.     Dr.  Campbell's  version. 
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proportioned  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of  the  perfect 
equity  of  that  sentence  from  which  it  exempts  us.  In 
this  view  we  are  unspeakably  indebted  to  our  great  De- 
liverer for  so  zealously  asserting  the  honours  of  that  law 
which  cost  him  so  dear. 

The  penitent  believer  is  now  under  no  temptation  to 
indulge  depreciating  thoughts  of  the  immutable  excel- 
lence and  obligation  of  that  rule  of  duty  which  he  has 
so  frequently  and  awfully  violated. 

Seventhly.  That  the  voluntary  substitution  of  an  in- 
nocent person,  in  the  stead  of  the  guilty,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  ends  of  justice,  nothing  seems  more 
necessary  than  that  the  substitute  should  be  of  equal 
consideration,  at  least,  to  the  party  in  whose  behalf  he 
interposes.  The  interests  sacrificed  by  the  suffering 
party,  should  not  be  of  less  cost  and  value  than  those 
which  are  secured  by  such  a  procedure. 

But  the  aggregate  value  of  those  interests  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  sacrifice 
to  justice,  the  life  of  a  peasant  must,  on  this  principle, 
be  deemed  a  irfost  inadequate  substitute  for  that  of  a 
personage  of  the  highest  order.  We  should  consider  the 
requisitions  of  justice  eluded,  rather  than  satisfied,  by 
such  a  commutation.  It  is  on  this  ground  th^t  St.  Paul 
declares  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  to  take  away  sins  ;  the  intrinsic  meanness  of  the 
brute  creation  being  such,  that  a  victim  taken  from 
thence  could  be  of  no  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  of- 
fended justice.  They  were  qualified  to  exhibit,  as  he 
reminds  us,  a  remembrance  of  sin  every  year,  but  are 
utterly  unequal  to  the  expiation  of  guilt. 

In  this  view  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
seemed  to  be  hopeless ;  and  their  escape  from  merited 
destruction,  on  any  principles  connected  with  law  and 
justice,  absolutely  impossible.  For  where  could  an  ade- 
quate substitute  be  foimd  ?  Where,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam,  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  could  07ie  be 
selected  of  such  preeminent  dignity  and  worth,  that  his 
oblation  of  himself  should  be  deemed  a  fit  and  proper 
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equivalent  to  the  whole  race  of  man  ?  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impossibiUty  of  finding  there  a  spotless  victim  (and 
no  other  could  be  accepted).  AYlio  is  there  that  ever 
possessed  that  prodigious  superiority  in  all  the  qualities 
which  aggrandize  their  possessor  to  every  other  member 
of  the  human  family,  which  shall  entitle  him  to  be  the 
representative,  either  in  action  or  in  suffering,  of  the 
whole  human  race  ?  In  order  to  be  capable  of  becoming 
a  -victim,  he  must  be  invested  with  a  frail  and  mortal  na- 
ture ;  but  the  possession  of  such  a  nature  reduces  him 
to  that  equality  with  his  brethren,  that  joint  participa- 
tion of  meanness  and  infirmity,  which  totally  disqualifies 
him  for  becoming  a  substitute.  Here  a  dilemma  pre- 
sents itself,  from  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
escape.  If  man  is  left  to  encounter  the  judicial  effects 
of  his  sentence,  his  ruin  is  sealed  and  certain.  If  he  is 
to  be  redeemed  by  a  substitute,  that  substitute  must  pos- 
sess contradictory  attributes,  a  combination  of  qualities 
not  to  be  found  within  the  compass  of  human  nature. 
He  must  be  frail  and  mortal,  or  he  cannot  die  a  sacri- 
fice :  he  must  possess  ineffable  dignity,  or  he  cannot 
merit  as  a  substitute.  « 

Such  were  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties 
which  obstructed  the  salvation  of  man  by  any  methods 
worthy  of  the  divine  character ;  such  the  darkness  and 
perplexity  which  involved  his  prospects,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  the  highest  created  intelligence  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  How 
shall  man  he  just  with  God  ? 

The  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  generations^  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ  crucified^  dispels  the  obscurity,  and  pre- 
sents, in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  all  the  qualifications 
which  human  conception  can  embody  as  contributing  to 
the  perfect  character  of  a  substitute.  By  his  participa- 
tion of  flesh  and  blood,  he  becomes  susceptible  of  suffer- 
ing, and  possesses  within  himself  the  materials  of  a 
sacrifice.  By  its  personal  union  with  the  eternal  Word, 
the  sufferings  sustained  in  a  nature  thus  assumed,  ac- 
quired an  infinite  value,  so  as  to  be  justly  deemed  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  penalty  originally  denounced. 
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His  assumption  of  the  human  nature  made  his  obla- 
tion of  himself  po.mble ;  his  possession  of  the  divine 
rendered  it  efficient ;  and  thus  weakness  and  power,  the 
imperfections  incident  to  a  frail  and  mortal  creature,  and 
the  exemption  from  these,  the  attributes  of  time  and 
those  of  eternity,  the  elements  of  being  the  most  oppo- 
site, and  deduced  from  opposite  worlds,  equally  com- 
bined to  give  efficacy  to  his  character  as  the  Redeemer, 
and  validity  to  his  sacrifice.  They  constitute  a  person 
who  has  no  counterpart  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  may 
be  most  justly  denominated  "  Wonderful;"  composed  of 
parts  and  features  of  which,  (however  they  may  subsist 
elsewhere  in  a  state  of  separation,)  the  combination  and 
union,  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could  have  con- 
ceived, or  infinite  power  effi^cted.  The  mysterious  con- 
stitution of  the  perso7i  of  Christ,  the  stupendous  link 
which  unites  God  and  man,  and  heaven  and  earth ;  that 
mystic  ladder,  on  which  the  angels  of  God  ascended  and 
descended^  whose  foot  is  on  a  level  with  the  dust,  and 
whose  summit  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  un- 
approachable splendour,  will  be,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, through  eternity,  the  object  of  profound  contem- 
plation and  adoring  wonder. 

In  ascribing  the  sufficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour  to  the  preeminent  dignity  of 
his  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  justified  by  the 
direct  testimony  of  scripture,  which  is  wont  to  miite 
these  together  in  such  juxta-position,  as  plainly  implies 
their  intimate  and  inseparable  relation  to  each  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  HebreAvs  founds  the  insufficiency  of  the  victims 
under  the  law  to  take  away  sin,  on  their  inherent  mean- 
ness, with  which  he  contrasts  the  validity  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  Christ :  a  mode  of  reasoning,  the  force  of 
which  entirely  depends  on  his  superior  dignity  and 
worth.  After  asserting  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  could  not  take  away  sin,  he  adds,  Then  said  /,  Lo 
I  corne  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  Above  ichen  he  said,  Sa- 
crifice and  offering,  and  burnt-offerings  for  sin  thou 
woiddest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein  ;  which  are 
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offered  by  the  laic ;  then  said  he^  Lo,  I  cojne  to  do  thy 
iciLl^  0  God.  He  taketh  away  the  firsts  that  he  inay  es- 
tablish the  second.  Adverting  to  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  availed  to  the  puri- 
fying of  the  flesh,  in  other  words,  to  the  removal  of 
ceremonial  pollutions,  he  adds,  Hoio  much  more  shall 
the  blood  of  Christ.,  who.,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit.,  of- 
fered himself  without  spot  to  God.,  purge  your  consciences 
from  dead  worlcs  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God? 

All  must  acknowledge  that  the  purification  of  the 
conscience  from  dead  works,  that  is,  the  pardon  of  sin 
and  peace  "with  God,  is  an  infinitely  greater  benefit  than 
the  removal  of  legal  disabilities  under  the  ceremonial 
law  ;  but  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  expect  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  this  incomparably  greater  benefit,  Avith  a 
much  firmer  assurance  than  that  with  which  the  pious 
Jew  anticipated  the  less.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  St.  John  assures  us,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
If  St.  Peter  has  occasion  to  enforce  the  obligation  of 
shunning  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  the  argument  he 
makes  use  of  for  that  purpose  is  derived  from  the  value 
of  that  blood  which  was  shed  for  their  redemption,  in 
comparison  to  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 
consigned  to  contempt.  Forasmuch  as  ye  know.,  is  his 
language, 'ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fatliers,  but  icith  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  icithout  spot. 

As  the  whole  provision  of  a  Saviour  originated  in  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  it  is  with  the  utmost  propriety 
that  he  is  denominated  his  gift ;  the  transcendent  great- 
ness of  which  is  frequently  brought  forward  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  ineffable  extent  of  his  love.  God  so  loved 
the  world  as  to  give  his  only -begotten  Son,  that  lohosoever 
helieveth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  us, 
because  that  God  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world 
that  we  m,ight  live  through  him.  Herein  is  love ;  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  So?i 
to  be  the  2?ropitiatio7i  for  our  si7is.     But  since  he  was 
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given  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  the  same  intrinsic 
dignity  and  excellence  which  heightened  the  value  of 
the  gift,  must  have  contributed  in  an  equal  degree  to 
ensm-e  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice. 

Though  many  have  presumed  to  call  in  question,  and 
even  to  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  who  embrace  that  fundamental 
doctrine,  who  hesitate  for  a  moment  respecting  the  in- 
trinsic validity  of  his  sacrifice,  or  w^ho  entertain  a  doubt 
of  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  provision  to  satisfy  the  claims 
of  justice  and  vindicate  the  honours  of  a  broken  law- 
There  is  something  so  stupendous  in  the  voluntary  hu- 
miliation and  death  of  him  who  claims  to  be  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father^  the  brightness  of  his  glory ^  and  tJte 
express  image  of  his  person^  that  to  convince  us  of  the 
fact,  the  most  powerful  and  unequivocal  testimony  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  ;  but  to  be  convinced  of  the  vali- 
dity and  sufficiency  of  such  a  sin-offering  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  an  offering  can  be  made,  to  perceive 
it  to  be  the  most  ample  vindication  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  in  consistence  with  the  pardon  of  sin  and 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  no  effort  is  necessary  whatever : 
such  a  persuasion  insinuates  itself  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  takes  the  firmest  possession  of  the  mind.  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  thi?igs  ? 

It  is  obseiTable  that  the  ineffable  grace  of  God  in  the 
communication  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  not  more  cele- 
brated by  the  inspired  penman  than  the  stupendous 
method  in  which  they  are  imparted.  That  eternal  life 
should  be  bestowed  on  sinful  men,  is  the  subject  of  their 
devout  admiration ;  but  that  it  should  be  bestowed  at 
such  a  cost,  is  still  more  so.  They  appear  to  conceive  it 
impossible  for  such  an  apparatus  to  terminate  in  a  less 
glorious  result. 

A  cold  and  sceptical  philosophy  may,  I  am  aware, 
suggest  specious  cavils  against  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
on  this  subject ;  cavils  which  derive  all  their  force,  not 
from  the  superior  wisdom  of  their  authors,  but  solely 
from  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  the  full  compre- 
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hension  of  heavenly  mysteries.  But  still  there  is  a 
simple  grandeur  in  the  fact,  that  God  has  set  forth  his 
Son  to  he  a  propitiation,  sufficient  to  silence  the  impotent 
clamours  of  sophistry,  and  to  carry  to  all  serious  and 
humble  men  a  firm  conviction  that  the  law  is  exalted, 
and  the  justice  of  God  illustriously  vindicated  and 
asserted,  by  such  an  expedient.  To  minds  of  that  de- 
scription, the  immaculate  purity  of  the  divine  character, 
its  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  its  inflexible  adherence  to 
moral  order,  will  present  themselves  in  the  cross  in 
a  more  impressive  light  than  in  any  other  object. 

Eighthly.  However  much  we  might  be  convinced  of 
the  competence  of  vicarious  suffering  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  whatever  the  benefits  we  may  derive 
from  it,  a  benevolent  mind  could  never  be  reconciled  to 
the  sight  of  virtue  of  the  highest  order  finally  oppressed 
and  consumed  by  its  own  energies ;  and  the  more  intense 
the  admiration  excited,  the  more  eager  would  be  the 
desire  of  some  compensatory  arrangement,  some  expe- 
dient by  which  an  ample  retribution  might  be  assigned 
to  such  heroic  sacrifices.  If  the  suffering  of  the  substi- 
tute involved  his  destruction,  what  satisfaction  could  a 
generous  and  feeling  mind  derive  from  impunity  procured 
at  such  a  cost  ?  When  David,  in  an  agony  of  thirst, 
longed  for  the  waters  of  Bethlehem,  which  some  of  his 
servants  immediately  procured  for  him  with  the  extreme 
hazard  of  their  lives,  the  monarch  refused  to  taste  it, 
exclaiming.  It  is  the  ^pricg  of  blood!  but  p)Oured  it  out 
before  the  Lord.  The  felicity  which  flows  from  the 
irreparable  misery  of  another,  and  more  especially  of  one 
whose  disinterested  benevolence  alone  exposed  him  to  it, 
will  be  faintly  relished  by  him  who  is  not  immersed  in 
selfishness.  If  there  be  any  portions  of  history,  whose 
perusal  affords  more  pure  and  exquisite  delight  than 
others,  they  are  those  which  present  the  spectacle  of  a 
conflicting  and  self-devoted  virtue,  after  innumerable  toils 
and  dangers  undergone  in  the  cause,  enjoying  a  dignified 
repose  in  the  bosom  of  the  country  which  its  example 
has  ennobled,  and  its  valour  saved.  Such  a  spectacle 
gratifies  the  best  propensities,  satisfies  the  highest  de- 
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mauds  of  our  moral  and  social  nature.  It  affords  a 
delightful  glimpse  of  the  future  and  perfect  economy  of 
retributive  justice. 

In  the  plan  of  human  redemption,  this  requisition  is 
fully  satisfied.  While  we  accompany  the  Saviour 
through  the  successive  stages  of  his  mortal  sojourning, 
marked  by  a  corresponding  succession  of  trials,  each  of 
which  was  more  severe  than  the  former,  till  the  scene 
darkened,  and  the  clouds  of  wrath  from  heaven  and  from 
earth,  pregnant  with  materials  which  nothing  but  a 
divine  hand  could  have  collected,  discharged  themselves 
on  him  in  a  deluge  of  agony  and  of  blood,  under  which 
he  expired, — we  perceive  at  once  the  sufficiency,  I  had 
almost  said,  the  redundancy  of  his  atonement. 

But  surely  deliverance  even  from  the  wrath  to  come 
would  afford  an  imperfect  enjoyment,  if  it  were  embit- 
tered with  the  recollection  that  we  were  indebted  for 
it  to  the  irreparable  destruction  of  our  compassionate 
Redeemer.  The  consolation  arising  from  reconciliation 
with  God  is  subject  to  no  such  deduction.  While  we 
rejoice  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  source  of  pardon,  our 
satisfaction  is  heightened  by  beholding  it  succeeded  by 
the  crown ;  by  seeing  him  that  was  for  a  little  while 
tnade  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death^ 
crowned  icith  glory  and  honour^  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  thence  expecting  till  his  enemies  are  mads  his 


Thus,  whether  we  contemplate  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion as  a  divine  expedient  for  reconciling  the  moral 
attributes  of  Deity  with  man's  salvation,  or,  in  its  final 
result,  to  the  Saviour  himself,  it  is  replete  with  moral 
congruity,  and  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  under- 
standing and  of  the  heart. 

Ninthly.  If  the  principle  of  substitution  be  at  all 
admitted  in  the  operations  of  criminal  law,  it  is  too 
obvious  to  require  proof  that  it  should  be  introduced  very 
sparingly,  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  subside  into  a  settled  course.  So  many 
circumstances,  we  have  already  seen,  must  concur  to 
render  it  fit,  that  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  matter  of 

VOL.  V.  H 
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frequent  and  ordinary  occurrence,  would  be  preposterous 
to  the  utmost  degree.  It  requires  some  great  crisis  to 
justify  its  introduction,  some  extraordinary  combination 
of  difficulties,  obstructing  the  natural  course  of  justice  ; 
it  requires,  that  while  the  letter  of  the  law  is  dispensed 
with,  its  spirit  be  fully  adhered  to ;  so  that,  instead  of 
tending  to  weaken  the  motives  to  obedience,  it  shall 
present  a  salutary  monition,  a  moral  and  edifying 
spectacle. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  more  than  enough  to 
show  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  must  be  of  rare 
occmTence ;  and  that  to  this  circumstance,  whenever  it 
does  occur,  its  utility  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
ascribed 

The  substitution  of  Christ  in  the  room  of  a  guilty  race 
receives  all  the  advantage  as  an  impressive  spectacle, 
which  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  this  circumstance. 
He  once  suffered  from  the  heginning  of  the  world;  nor 
have  we  the  least  reason  to  suppose  any  similar  transac- 
tion has  occured  on  the  theatre  of  the  universe,  or  will 
ever  occur  again  in  the  annals  of  eternity.  It  stmids 
amidst  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  waste  of  worlds,  a  single 
and  solitary  monument. 

From  numerous  intimations  in  Sacred  Writ,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that,  in  the  comprehension  of  its 
design,  and  the  extent  of  its  consequences,  affecting 
every  order  of  being,  it  leaves  no  room  for  a  counterpart 
or  parallel ;  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  master-piece  of 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  intended  to  exhibit  the 
riches  of  divine  grace  as  an  object  for  the  eternal  con- 
templation of  the  highest  intelligences.  To  the  intent, 
that  noio  unto  principalities  and  powers,  in  heavenly 
places,  is  the  language  of  Paul,  might  he  'tnade  known, 
by  the  church  the  'tnanifold  icisdom  of  God. 

Though  the  mystery  of  the  cross  may  be  considered 
as  primarily  tenninating  itself  on  the  restoration  of  the 
human  race  to  order  and  happiness,  we  cannot  doubt  for 
a  moment  of  its  extending  its  reflected  lustre  much 
farther,  of  its  forming  a  new  epoch  in  the  moral  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Deity,  and  giving  birth  to  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Christianity  is  a 
system  which  is  at  present  but  partially  developed,  in 
condescension  probably  to  our  very  limited  faculties, 
which  are  incapable  of  comprehending  it  in  its  full 
extent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  the 
design  of  his  sacrifice,  together  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Father  to  gather  together  in  him  all  things  that 
are  in  heaven  or  in  earthy  conspire  to  place  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  suhstitution  of  Christ  is  an  unique  event. 
With  the  praises  due  to  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  oicn  blood,  none  will  have  merit 
to  share ;  nor  will  the  emotions  of  gratitude,  which  his 
matchless  achievements  inspire,  ever  be  dissipated  and 
impaired  by  being  distributed  among  many  objects.  The 
name  of  Jesus  will  remain  eternally  distinguished  from 
every  other,  as  the  name  to  which  every  knee  shall 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on  earth. 

Tenthly.  Once  more,  whenever  the  expedient  of 
vicarious  suffering  is  adopted,  a  publication  of  the  design 
of  that  transaction  becomes  as  indispensably  necessary, 
as  of  the  transaction  itself;  since  none  of  the  effects 
Avhich  it  is  intended  to  produce  can  be  realised  but  in 
proportion  as  that  is  understood.  Viewed  in  itself  and 
considered  apart  from  this,  it  would  seem  the  height  of 
injustice,  and,  in  the  room  of  improving,  would  give 
a  violent  shock  to  our  moral  sentiments.  Punishment 
inflicted  on  the  offending  party  speaks  for  itself,  and 
Avhen  ordained  by  law,  impresses  the  spectator  mth  an 
instantaneous  conviction  of  its  justice  and  propriety. 

With  vicarious  punishment  it  is  just  the  reverse.  It 
is  a  spectacle  so  far  removed  from  the  usual  course  of 
events,  that  nothing  can  reconcile  the  mind  to  it  but  a 
clear  exposure  of  its  origin  and  design,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  crisis  which  determined  its  adop- 
tion. 

Hence  we  see  the  infinite  importance,  in  the  doctrine 
h2 
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of  the  cross,  that  not  merely  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  death 
and  sufferings  should  he  announced,  hut  that  their  ohject 
and  purpose,  as  a  great  moral  expedient,  should  be  pub- 
lished to  all  nations.  In  vain  would  the  apostles  have 
proclaimed  every  where  the  fact,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  was  crucified  under  Pon- 
tius Pilate^  and  rose  again  the  third  day^  had  they  sup- 
pressed the  mysterious  design,  the  moral  aspect  of  those 
stupendous  transactions. 

Apart  from  this,  it  would  only  have  added  one  more 
to  the  humiliating  examples  of  the  purest  virtue  op- 
pressed with  calumny,  and  doomed  to  a  violent,  painful, 
and  ignominious  death.  It  might  have  called  forth  the 
tears  of  sensibility,  and  there  it  would  have  ended,  with- 
out exerting  the  slightest  influence  on  the  prospects,  or 
changing  the  destiny  of  men.  But  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  not  exhibited  as  a  tragic  spectacle,  adapted  to  move 
the  commiseration  of  mankind,  and  excite  their  horror 
at  the  pei-fidy,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  which  were  the 
human  precursors  of,  the  means  of  producing,  that  catas- 
trophe :  such  emotion  it  has  already  occasioned,  and  will 
to  the  end  of  time  ;  but  all  this  in  perfect  subordination 
to  a  higher  order  of  sentiments  arising  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  sufferings  as  the  price  of  our  redemption  ; 
the  matchless  expedient  which  the  wisdom  of  God, 
prompted  by  infinite  compassion,  devised  for  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.  The  facts  which  compose  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament,  the  miracles  which  illus- 
trated the  life  of  oui-  Saviom*,  and  tbe  prodigies  which 
attended  his  death,  important  as  they  are,  viewed  as  the 
seals  attesting  his  mission,  are  only  subsidiary :  the  whole 
of  these,  together  with  the  mission  itself,  owe  their  im- 
portance chiefly  to  his  sacrifice. 

In  the  preceding  ages,  many  intimations  were  afforded 
of  this  mystery.  Sin  had  scarcely  made  its  entrance  into 
the  world,  before  the  guilty  pair  were  comforted  by  the 
promise  of  a  seed  of  the  woman  that  should  bruise  the  ser- 
jM7it's  head.  The  institution  of  vicarious  sacrifices  imme- 
diately succeeded,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  by 
Divine  appointment.     The  rejection  of  Cain's  offering. 
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and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  the  shedding  of  blood.  A  system  of  figurative  rites 
and  ceremonies,  intended  as  silent  predictions  of  the 
future,  in  which  bloody  sacrifices  occupied  the  chief  place, 
were  ordained  by  Moses  as  shadows  of  good  things  to  come. 
The  succeeding  prophets,  in  long  succession,  proclaimed 
the  advent,  and  depicted  the  character  and  sufferings  of 
him  that  was  to  cotne  ;  some  with  more  particularity  and 
perspicuity  than  others,  but  each  with  some  trait  or  co- 
iom'  peculiar  to  himself;  till  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of 
time.,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under 
tJie  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons. 

The  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins,  through  the  blood 
of  that  victim  which  was  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  forms  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
the  principal  theme  of  the  apostolic  ministry,  and  is  still 
pre-eminently  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  It  is  incul- 
cated throughout  the  New  Testament  in  every  possible 
form,  it  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sun 
and  centre  of  the  whole  system. 

Here,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  explore  and  contem- 
plate that  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  which  was  hidden 
in  the  secret  of  his  counsels  from  preceding  ages  and 
generations,  hut  is  notv  7nade  'manifest  hy  the  preaching  of 
the  holy  prophets  and  apostles.  Here  we  behold  the 
Deity,  in  Christ  Jesus,  reconciling  the  imrld  unto  himself, 
not  hnputing  to  theyn  their  trespasses.  Here  we  discern 
the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  they  are  exerted 
and  displayed  in  the  astonishing  work  of  man's  salvation, 
the  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
which  saints  are  changed  into  i\\Q  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory.  The  cordial  reception,  the  in^vrought  persua- 
sion of  this  doctrine,  cannot  fail  to  purify  the  heart  and 
renovate  the  character.  The  deepest  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  the  helplessness  of  the  sinner,  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  belief  of  this  all-comprehensive 
truth.  For  what  estimate  of  the  malignity  and  turpi- 
tude of  sin  must  he  have  formed,  who  does  nothing  in 
vain,  w^ho  saw  that  nothing  would  suffice  for  its  expia- 
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tion,  short  of  the  precious  blood  of  his  only-begotten 
Son  ?  And  how  fatal  the  impotence  which  required  to  be 
extricated  from  its  miseries,  to  be  relieved  from  its  bur- 
den, at  such  a  cost  ?  To  create  man,  nothing  was  required 
but  a  word.  He  spake^  and  it  was  done.  But  to  recover 
him  from  the  ruin  in  which  sin  had  involved  him,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Eternal  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and 
the  Lord  of  life  to  expu-e  upon  a  cross.  This  is  the  mir- 
ror which  reflects  the  true  features  and  lineaments  of 
moral  evil,  and  displays  more  of  its  demerit  than  the 
most  profound  contemplation  of  the  law,  of  the  purity  of 
its  precepts,  or  the  terror  of  its  sanctions  could  have  con- 
veyed to  any  finite  mind.  In  pouring  its  vials  on  the 
head  of  that  innocent  and  adorable  victim,  it  evinced  its 
inflexible  severity,  its  awful  majesty,  to  an  extent,  and  in 
a  form  never  conceived  before  ;  and  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  superior  intelligences  turn  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  spectacle  with  a  new  impression  of  the 
Great  Supreme,  as  a  just  God,  and  yet  a  Saviour. 

He  who  derives  from  this  doctrine  the  smallest  en- 
couragement to  sin,  has  never  either  felt  or  understood  it 
as  he  ought.  He  has  never  surveyed  it  in  its  most  inte- 
resting aspect,  in  its  relation  to  the  character  of  God,  the 
demands  of  his  law,  and  the  immutable  rights  of  his 
moral  administration.  He  has  never,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  seen  the  Son  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  believe  on  him ;  and,  however  he  may  be  persuaded  of 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  fact,  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  crucified. 

If  the  substitution  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  stead  of  a 
guilty  race  is  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  is  the 
only  foundation  of  human  hope ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  combine  it  with  any  thing  else  as  the  material  of  jus- 
tification, must  necessarily  be  abortive.  Nothing  else 
can  possibly  stand  in  the  same  order.  The  merit,  of  the 
Saviour,  arising  from  his  matchless  condescension  and 
love,  in  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,  is  of  so  elevated  and  transcendent  a  kind,  as  to 
disclaim  all  association  Avith  the  imperfections  of  human 
virtue  as  the  basis  of  justification.     The  price  of  redemp- 
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tion  (to  use  a  scriptural  metaphor)  has  been  paid ;  the 
justice  of  God  is  satisfied ;  a  full  and  complete  atone- 
ment has  ])een  made.  Nothing  remains  on  the  part  of 
the  penitent  sinner,  but  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  and, 
with  the  emotions  of  humble  gratitude,  to  open  his  heart 
to  that  inspiration  of  love,  which  naturally  results  from 
the  reception  of  so  great  a  benefit. 

The  habitual  contemplation  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  will 
be  found  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  weakening  the 
power  of  corruption,  resisting  the  seductions  of  the  world, 
and  rising  progressively  into  the  image  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer. 

It  will,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  deepest  foundation 
for  humility.  He  who  ascribes  his  salvation  to  this 
source,  will  be  exempted  from  every  temptation  to  exalt 
himself;  and  while  he  rejoices  in  the  ample  provision 
made  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the  relief  of  his 
miseries,  he  will  join  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  the  song 
of  the  redeemed  :  To  him  tJiat  loved  us,  a?id  icasked  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  oicn  blood,  and  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  he  glory  and  do- 
minion for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


NOTES  or  SERMONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Of  the  notes  of  sermons  left  by  Mr.  Hall,  several  were 
such  mere  skeletons  that  it  did  not  seem  expedient  to  pub- 
lish them.  Of  those  -which  have  been  selected  for  insertion, 
such  as  do  not  occupy  more  than  eight  or  nine  pages,  seem 
simply  to  have  been  employed  as  pulpit  notes,  without  any 
ulterior  reference.  Of  the  remainder  some  were  undoubtedly, 
and  others  probably,  written  more  fully  than  his  usual  pul- 
pit notes,  that  they  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volume  of 
sermons,  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  pubhcation,* 
should  the  state  of  his  health,  and  a  moderate  freedom  from 
interruption,  ever  allow  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes  in  that 
respect.  As  they  now  appear,  however,  they  are  all,  in  some 
measure,  incomplete ;  not  even  the  fullest  of  them  are 
carried  to  half  the  extent  of  the  preached  sermons ;  and  in 
but  few  is  the  application  more  than  hinted. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  then,  that  these  notes  should 
evince  the  exquisite  finish,  in  point  of  style,  which  they 
would  have  received  from  the  author,  had  he  prepared  them 
at  full  length  with  a  view  to  immediate  publication  ;  or  that 
they  should  abound  in  those  copious  and  accumulative  am- 
plifications of  the  subjects,  or  those  touching  and  powerful 
appeals  to  the  affections  and  conscience,  by  which  his  preach- 
ing was  so  eminently  distinguished.   Yet  they  will  be  found 

*  See  Note  of  this  Volume,  p.  75. 
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to  exhibit  the  same  simple  dignity  and  grace^  often  the  same 
beauty  and  pathos,  the  same  richness  and  variety  of  illus- 
tration, as  his  other  works ;  while,  if  I  mistake  not,  they 
manifest  a  more  fixed  and  constant  determination  to  elu- 
cidate and  apply  scriptural  truth,  a  more  vivid  and  awful 
conviction  of  the  infinite  importance  of  salvation  to  men 
who  have  lost  the  image  and  favour  of  God,  and  a  more 
deep  and  pervading  current  of  devotional  feeling,  than 
even  the  most  admired  of  his  former  publications,  eloquent^ 
impressive,  instructive,  and  often  truly  sublime,  as  they  un- 
questionably are. 

In  preparing  these  notes  for  the  press,  no  changes  whatever 
have  been  made  in  the  author's  language.*  In  places  where 
words  are  omitted,  or  the  manuscript  is  illegible,  the  sense 
has  been  supplledby  words  introduced  between  the  brackets. 
It  was  sometimes,  however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  the 
chasms  which  thus  occurred ;  and  though  I  hope  the  correct 
sense  has  been  generally  caught  and  preserved,  yet  a  few 
cases  remain  in  which  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  this 
desirable  result  has  been  obtained. 

Olinthus  Guegorv. 


*  To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the 
references  to  texts  at  the  feet  of  the  pages  are  not  in  the  original  ma- 
nuscripts, but  have  been  annexed  to  save  the  reader  tlie  trouble  of 
consulting  a  Concordance,  in  cases  where  it  may  seem  desirable  to 
exanjine  passages  in  connexion  with  their  context. 


NOTES  OF  SERMONS. 


ON  THE  BEING  AND  NAME  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Exod.  iii.  14.— ^nd  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM:  and 
he  said,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  yon.* 

I.  Let  us    consider  the  import  of  the  name;    the 

incommunicable  name. 
II.  The  proof  of  his  [God's]  possessing  the  attributes 
included  in  it. 
III.  The  probable  reasons  of  his  choosmg  to  represent 
himself  under  this  character. 

I.  The  import  of  the  word  Jehovah.  It  comes  from 
a  word  which  denotes  to  be,  to  exist ;  and  the  proper 
import  of  it  appears  to  be  permanent,  unchanging  exist- 
ence. In  the  word  Jehovah  is  included  the  affixes  and 
terminations  of  the  future  and  of  the  past ;  implying 
that  he  centres  within  himself  all  past,  together  with  all 
future,  existence. 

The  name  I  am  in  the  LXX.  is  rendered  6  mv. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the 
Lord  describes  himself  under  the  following  character, 
"  Who  is,  (6  ojv,)  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come." 
It  denotes  eternal,  original,  unchanging  Being. 

Solve  the  difficulty  respecting  this  name  not  being 
known  to  Abraham,  to   Isaac  and   Jacob.     He  never 

*  Preached  at  Leicester,  in  October  1814. 
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used  that  name  himself,  though  Moses  employs  it  in  re- 
citing the  communications  he  made  to  the  nation. 

II.  We  propose  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  such 
a  Being. 

1.  Something  always  must  have  existed,  or  nothing 
could  have  had  an  existence.  To  suppose  the  matter  of 
this  world,  for  example,  to  have  arisen  out  of  nothing, 
without  any  cause  whatever,  is,  evidently,  to  suppose 
what  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

2.  Whatever  exists  of  itself,  and  consequently  from 
all  eternity,  can  never  cease  to  exist,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly independent  of  every  other  being,  with  respect  to 
existence,  and  the  manner  of  its  existence.  Since  it 
exists  of  itself,  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence 
must,  by  the  supposition,  be  in  itself,  not  in  another ; 
it  must  have,  so  to  speak,  a  perpetual  spring  of  existence, 
independent  of  the  operation  or  will  of  all  other  beings. 
It  exists  by  absolute  necessity.  It  exists  because  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ;  for  whatever  can  be  so 
is  contingent,  not  necessary.  Hence  it  is  absolutely 
unchangeable  :  which  is  suf&cient  to  prove  that  matter  is 
not  that  eternal,  self-existent  Being ;  because  matter  is 
undergoing  continual  changes  ;  and,  instead  of  being  un- 
alterable, is  perfectly  passive  and  indifferent  to  all  changes 
whatever. 

3.  The  Being  who  always  existed,  in  and  of  himself, 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  or  a  Being  possessed  of 
reason  and  understanding  :  for  these  exist ;  and  since 
they  could  not  arise  out  of  nothing,  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  something  or  other.  But  they  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  what  was  unintelligent.  Reason 
and  understanding  could  no  more  have  been  caused  by 
what  had  none,  than  matter  could  have  arisen  out  of 
nothing.  Take  a  lump  of  clay,  or  of  any  kind  of  inani- 
mate matter,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  it  is  not  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  re- 
membering, of  reasoning,  ot"  judging,  should  arise  from 
that,  as  a  cause.  It  is,  plainly,  just  as  possible  that  light 
should  spring  from  darlmess  as  a  cause,  as  that  which  is 
incapable  of  thought  should  produce  it.     Whether  the 
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power  of  thinking  may  possibly  be  superadded  to  matter, 
is  not  the  question  at  present ;  admitting  this  were 
possible,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  thought,  or  the 
power  of  thinking,  should  spring  from  inanimate  matter 
as  a  cause.  But  as  there  are  many  beings  possessed  of 
reason  and  understanding,  there  must  have  been,  at  least, 
some  one  intelligent  Being  from  eternity,  or  those 
thinking  creatures  could  never  have  existed ;  since  it  is 
quite  as  impossible  that  thought  and  intelligence  should 
arise  out  of  unconscious  matter,  as  that  they  should 
spring  out  of  nothing. 

As  to  the  idea  which  some  atheists  have  pleaded  for, 
of  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings,  such  as  we 
witness  at  present,  without  supposing  any  original,  un- 
caused Being,  it  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
with  itself.  For  it  affirms  that  to  be  true  of  the  part, 
which  it  denies  with  respect  to  the  whole  :  every  par- 
ticular being  in  the  series,  upon  that  supposition,  depends 
upon  a  preceding  one,  yet  the  whole  depends  upon 
nothing ;  as  if  it  were  affirmed  that  there  could  be  a 
chain  infinitely  long,  each  link  of  which  was  supported 
by  the  next,  and  so  on,  in  each  instance,  and  yet  the 
whole  absolutely  depended  upon  nothing.  The  difficulty 
of  supposing  a  being  beginning  to  exist  without  a  cause, 
is  not  at  all  lessened  by  supposing  an  eternal  succession  of 
such  beings ;  for  unless  there  be  some  first  Being,  on 
whom  all  the  rest  depend,  it  is  evident  the  whole  series 
hang  upon  nothing,  which  is  altogether  as  impossible  as 
that  any  one  in  particular  should.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
there  must  have  always  been  some  one  intelligent  Being, 
whose  existence  is  uncaused  and  absolutely  eternal,  un- 
changeable, and  independent. 

4.  There  is  but  one  such  Being.  To  affirm  there  is 
more  than  one,  without  reason,  must,  by  the  very  terms, 
be  unreasonable.  But  no  shadow  of  reason  can  be  as- 
signed for  believing  in  a  plurality  of  such  beings,  because 
the  supposition  of  one  accounts  for  all  that  we  see,  as 
well,  and  even  much  better,  than  the  supposition  of 
more. 

That  there  must  be  one  underived,  self-existent,  eter- 
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nal,  and  intelligent  Cause,  must  of  necessity  be  allowed, 
in  order  to  account  for  what  we  know  to  exist ;  but  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  supposing  more.  It  is  with 
the  utmost  propriety  established  as  an  axiom,  that  we 
ought  in  no  case  to  assign  more  causes  than  will  account 
for  the  effects.  The  harmony  and  order  of  the  universe, 
and  the  sameness  and  universality  of  the  laws  which 
pervade  every  part  of  it,  as  far  as  our  [[knowledge]* 
extends,  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the  production  of  one 
eternal,  intelligent  Cause.  Had  it  been  the  product  of 
many,  there  would  necessarily  have  been  discrepancies, 
irregularities,  and  disorder  in  it,  as  the  necessary  effect  of 
contrary  plans  and  inclinations  :  at  least  it  would  have 
formed  different  systems,  bearing  the  indication  of  their 
being  the  product  of  distinct  authors ;  as  we  see  no  two 
individuals,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  can  be  found, 
who  would  build  a  house  exactly  upon  the  same  plan, 
of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  ornaments.  The 
most  fundamental  laws  of  the  material  world  [[not  only] 
pervade  this  globe  which  we  inhabit,  but  are  found  to 
extend  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  universe,  as  far  as 
they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  either  by  the 
naked  eye  or  by  telescopes.  The  compound  [[substance] 
of  light  which  illuminates  our  system,  is  found  to  extend 
to  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  immeasm-ably  more 
distant  from  us  than  the  sun.  The  law  of  gravitation 
pervades  every  particle  of  matter,  at  least  within  the' 
solar  system ;  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
throughout  the  w^hole  universe.  Such  simplicity  and 
uniformity  in  the  laws  of  nature,  evince  that  they  are 
the  product  of  one  and  the  same  IntelHgence. 

III.  We  propose  to  consider  why  he  chose  to  reveal 
himself,  especially  imder  this  character,  rather  than 
under  some  one  expression  of  his  moral  perfections. 

*  Mr.  Hall's  haud-writinp  is  frequently  so  chaotic  as  to  defy  all  in- 
terpretation :  and  words,  and  short  portions  of  sentences,  are  sometimes 
omitted.  In  such  cases,  the  sense  is  supplied  conjecturally ;  and  that 
the  author  may  not  be  blamed  for  any  imperfections  in  style  or  phrase- 
ology, which  may  thus  be  occasioned,  the  words  introduced  by  the 
editor  are  uniformly  placed  between  brackets,  as  above.— Ed. 
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1.  This  is  an  attribute  of  God,  to  which  the  heathen 
deities  did  not  aspire.  It  was  fit  to  be  the  name  of 
that  Being  who  was,  when  worshipped,  to  be  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  idols,  of  a  character  totally 
distinct. 

None  of  them  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  God,  the 
Origin  and  Father  of  existence. 

2.  So  abstract  and  elevated  a  conception  of  the  Great 
Supreme,  was  less  likely  than  l^any]  other  to  be  perverted 
into  image- worship. 

No  ideas  are  so  impossible  to  paint,  or  represent  under 
sensible  forms,  as  self-origination,  immutability,  eternal 
existence,  &c. 

The  import  of  Jehovah — not  positive — but  negative. 

3.  It  exhibits  that  view  of  the  divine  character,  which 
is  most  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  from  which  his  other  perfections  may  most  satis- 
factorily be  infen-ed  and  deduced. 

No  other  being  possesses  any  degree  of  them.  And 
from  these  may  be  inferred,  his  absolute,  infinite  perfec- 
tion, rectitude,  &c.  &:c. 

This  is  the  great,  glorious,  and  fearful  name,  "The 
Lord  our  God."* 


II. 

THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE. 

Isaiah  xxxi.  3. — The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not   God  ;    and  their 
horses  Jiesh,  and  not  spirit,  j; 

I.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  possession  of  almighty  power.  The 
vulgar  notion,  which  would  restrict  the  exercise  of  power 
to  what  is  corporeal,  and  deny  it  to  that  which  is  spiritual 

♦  Deut.  xxviii.  58. 

f  See  vol.  vi.  pp.  1—23,  for  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson's  notes  of  this 
sermon,  as  preached  in  1822  and  1824. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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and  immaterial,  is  a  mere  prejudice,  founded  on  gross 
inattention  or  ignorance.  It  probably  arises  chiefly  from 
the  resistance  which  bodies  are  found  to  oppose  to  the 
efforts  to  remove  or  displace  them.  But  so  remote  is 
this  from  active  power,  that  it  is  entirely  the  effect  of  the 
vis  inertiw,  or  the  tendency  of  matter  to  continue  in  the 
[^same]  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest  or  of  motion.  If  we 
inquire  after  the  original  seat  of  power,  we  shall  inva- 
riably find  it  in  mind,  not  in  body ;  in  spirit,  not  in 
flesh. 

The  changes  we  are  able  to  eff*ect  in  the  state  of  the 
objects  around  us,  are  produced  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  body,  which  is  always  previously  put 
in  motion  by  the  mind.  Volition,  which  is  a  faculty,  if 
you  please,  or  state,  of  the  mind,  moves  the  muscles  and 
the  limbs,  and  those  the  various  portions  of  matter  by 
which  we  are  surrounded  ;  so  that  in  every  instance,  it  is 
the  spii'it  or  immaterial  principle  which  originally  acts, 
and  produces  all  the  subsequent  changes.  Take  away 
the  power  of  volition,  which  is  a  mental  faculty,  and 
our  dominion  over  nature  is  at  an  end.  Within  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  will  is  absolute  ; 
and  the  moment  we  will  a  certain  motion  of  the  body, 
that  motion  takes  place.  Though  we  are  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  Deity  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  as  some 
have  vainly  asserted,  the  power  which  the  mind  exerts 
over  certain  motions  of  the  body,  may  furnish  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  control  which  the  Supreme  Spirit  pos- 
sesses over  the  universe. 

As  we  can  move  certain  parts  of  our  bodies  at  pleasure, 
and  nothing  intervenes  betwixt  the  volition  and  the  cor- 
responding movements,  so  the  great  original  Spirit  im- 
presses on  the  machine  of  the  universe  what  movements 
he  pleases,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
cause.  "  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done  ;  he  commands,  and 
it  stands  fast."* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  arising  of  its 
own  accord  among  bodies  previously  at  rest,  and  motion 

*  Ps.  xxxiii.  9. 
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is  not  essential  to  matter,  but  merely  an  incidental  state  ; 
no  account  can  be  given  of  tbe  beginning  of  motion  but 
from  the  previous  existence  of  mind;  and,  however 
numerous  and  complicated  the  links  through  which  it  is 
propagated,  however  numerous  the  bodies  which  are 
successively  moved  or  impelled  by  each  other,  it  must 
necessarily  have  originated  in  something  immaterial, 
that  is,  in  mind  or  spirit.  It  is  as  a  Spirit  that  the 
Deity  is  the  original  author  of  all  those  successive  changes 
and  revolutions  Avhich  take  place  in  the  visible  universe, 
arranged  by  unsearchable  wisdom,  to  which  it  owes  all 
its  harmony,  utility,  and  beauty-  It  is  as  a  Spirit  that 
he  exists  distinct  from  it,  and  superior  to  it,  presiding 
over  it  with  the  absolute  dominion  of  Proprietor  and 
Lord,  employing  every  part  of  it  as  an  instrument 
passive  in  his  hand,  and  perfectly  subservient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wise  and  benevolent  designs.  To 
this  great  Father  of  Spirits,  the  very  minds  which  he  has 
formed  are  in  a  state  of  mysterious  subordination  and 
subjection,  so  as  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  transgressing 
the  secret  bounds  he  has  allotted  them,  or  doing  any 
thing  more,  whatever  they  may  propose  or  intend,  than 
concur  in  executing  his  plan,  or  fulfilling  his  counsel. 

II.  His  spirituality  is  closely  connected  with  his  in- 
visibility :  "  The  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,"* 
"  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  can  see."t 

Whatever  is  the  object  of  sight  must  be  perceived 
under  some  determinate  shape  or  figure;  it  must  be, 
consequently,  bounded  by  an  outline,  and  occupy  a 
determinate  portion  of  space,  and  no  more  ;  attributes 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  conceptions  of  an  infinite 
being.  He  was  pleased  formerly,  indeed,  to  signalize 
his  presence  with  his  worshippers  by  visible  symbols,  by 
an  admixture  of  clouds  and  fire,  of  darkness  and  splen- 
dour ;  but  that  these  were  never  intended  to  exhibit  his 
power,  but  merely  to  afford  a  sensible  attestation  of  his 
special  presence,  is  evident,  from  the  care  he  took  to 
prevent   bis    worshippers   from    entertaining    degrading 

•  1  Tim.  J.  17,  f  1   Tim.  vi.  16. 
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conceptions  of  his  character,  hy  the  solemn,  prohibition 
of  attempting  to  represent  him  by  an  image  or  picture. 
And  after  he  had  appeared  to  the  congregation  of  Israel 
on  the  mount,  Moses  is  commanded  to  remind  them 
that  they  saw  no  similitude. 

(Here  speak  of  the  impiety  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  to  these  points.) 

The  only  visible  representation  of  the  Deity,  which 
revelation  sanctions,  is  found  in  his  Son  incarnate,  in 
"  Emmanuel,  God  with  us  ;"*  "  who  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God."t  The  picturing  of  the  Deity  tends  to 
produce  degrading  conceptions  of  the  di\dne  nature, 
partly  as  it  circumscribes  what  is  unlimited,  and  partly 
since  the  human  form  will  generally  be  selected,  by  leading 
men  to  mingle,  with  the  idea  of  God,  the  imperfections 
and  passions  of  human  nature. 

III.  That  God  is  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  is  a  view  of 
his  character  closely  comiected  with  his  omnipresence. 
'•  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit,  and  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou 
art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If 
I  say.  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me  ;  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness 
hideth  not  fi'om  thee  ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day ; 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."J 

Matter  is  subjected  to  a  local  circumscription;  God, 
as  a  spirit,  is  capable  of  co-existing  with  every  other 
order  of  being. 

lY.  Because  God  is  a  spirit,  and  not  flesh,  he  is 
possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence.  Thought 
and  perception  are  the  attributes  of  mind,  not  of  mat- 
ter ;  of  spirit,  and  not  of  flesh ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
original  and  great  Spirit  possesses  them  in  an  infinite 
degree.  They  cannot  belong  to  matter,  because  matter 
is  divisible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts ;  so  that,  if 

*  Matt.  i. -23.  t  Col.  i.  15,  i  Ps.  cxxxix.  7-12. 
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the  power  of  thinking  subsists  in  these,  there  are,  in 
reality,  as  many  distinct  thinking  principles  as  there  are 
parts,  and  the  mind  of  every  individual  must  be  a  con- 
geries, or  assemblage  of  an  infinite  number  of  minds. 
But  if  thought  subsists  in  none  of  the  parts  separately 
taken,  it  cannot  subsist  in  the  whole  ;  because  a  whole 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  all  the  parts  considered  to- 
gether, and  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  whole,  but 
what  previously  exists  in  the  several  parts. 

During  the  union  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
organs  of  the  latter  become  the  instruments  of  percep- 
tion; but  it  is  the  mind  alone  which  thinks,  which 
alone  is  conscious,  which  sees  in  the  eye,  hears  in  the 
ear,  feels  in  the  touch.  The  Infinite  Spirit  is,  conse- 
quently, all  eye,  all  ear,  all  intelligence,  perception, 
and 

V.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  the  most  intimate  relation  between  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  creation  and  himself.  He  is  emphati- 
cally "the  Father  of  Spirits."  The  relation  of  the 
parent  to  the  child  is  very  intimate  and  close,  because  the 
parent  is  the  instrument  of  his  being :  but  God  is  the 
Author.  The  earthly  parent  is  our  father  after  the 
flesh,  the  heavenly  is  our  father  after  the  spirit :  and  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  constitutes  the  most  important 
portion  of  our  nature,  the  relation  subsisting  between  us 
and  God  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  essential. 
"  He  is  not  far  from  any  of  us,  seeing  we  are  his  off- 
spring ;  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."''^ 
The  body  connects  us  ^vith  the  external  universe ;  the 
soul  connects  us  with  God.  The  flesh  is  his  production  ; 
the  spirit  is  his  image  :  and,  as  the  former  separates  us 
from  him  by  a  dissimilarity  of  nature,  so  the  latter  as- 
similates us  to  him  by  the  possession  of  principles  and 
laws  congenial  with  his  own. 

VI.  The  spirituality  of  the  Divine  Nature  fits  him 
for  becoming  our  eternal  portion  and  supreme  good. 
That  which  constitutes  and  secures  our  felicity,  must  be 

*  Acts  xvii.  27,  28. 
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something  out  of  ourselves ;  since  we  find  ourselves 
utterly  inadequate  to  be  the  source  of  our  own  enjoy- 
ment, we  find  that,  without  allying  ourselves  to  an  ob- 
ject distinct  from  our  own  nature,  we  are  desolate  and 
miserable.  To  retire  within  our  ovm  nature  in  quest  of 
happiness,  is  an  idle  and  fruitless  attempt.  The  mind 
feels  itself  fettered  and  imprisoned  until  it  is  allowed  to 
go  forth,  and  unite  itself  to  some  foreign  object. 

Again,  to  form  the  happiness  of  a  mind  must  be  the 
prerogative  of  something  superior  to  itself;  nor  is  there 
any  greater  superiority  conceivable  than  that  of  being 
the  som-ce  of  enjoyment,  the  bestower  of  happiness  on 
another.  But  while  it  is  superior,  it  must  be  congenial 
in  its  natm-e.  A  spiritual  being  must  possess  spiritual 
happiness  ;  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  mind  must  con- 
sist in  something  mental. 


III. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  TWELVE  LEC- 
TURES ON  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY.* 


INTRODUCTOHY    LECTURli. 


Jude  3. — It  icas  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you,  that 
ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints. 


LECTURE    II. 
ON  THE  PRE-EXISTF.NCE  OF  CHRIST. 

Matt.  xxii.  41,  42. —  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jews 
asked  them,  saying,  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose  sou  is  lie  ? 

Four  classes  of  passages  adduced  in  proof  of  this. 
I.  Those  passages  which  speak  of  the  origin  of  Jesus 

*  Delivered  at  Leicester  in  1823. 
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Christ,  and  whicli  accompany  this  by  a  specification  of 
"  the  flesh"  in  such  a  formula  that  the  flesh  is  never  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner  in  the  history  of  men. 

II.  Those  passages  in  which  it  is  affirmed  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  by  his  disciples,  that  he  did  come  down  from 
heaven  to  the  earth,  and  that  by  virtue  of  his  name. 

III.  Those  passages  which,  though  they  do  not  ex- 
actly assert  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  he  came  into 
our  world,  yet  this  is  the  necessary  conclusion  from 
them. 

IV.  One  passage  in  which  our  Lord  directly  affirms 
this  proposition  in  so  many  Avords,  and  no  other  propo- 
sition.    (Jolm  viii.  58.) 


LECTURE   III. 
ON  THE    DIVINITY    OF    CHRIST. 

Matt.  xxii.  41,  42. 

This  attempted  to  be  proved  from  those  passages  in 
which  the  titles  of  God  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds  : 

I.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  the  Son  of  God, 

II.  Those  in  which  he  is  styled  not  the  Son  of  God, 
but  God  himself. 

III.  Those  which  are  quoted  by  the  apostles  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  word  Jehovah  is  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

LECTURE    IV. 

The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  those  passages  in 
which  the  creation  of  the  visible  universe  is  ascribed  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  This  fact  is  established  by  scripture  testimony, 
and, 

II.  The  attention  directed  to  the  necessary  conclusion 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  it.  That  if  Jesus  Christ  ap- 
pear by  scripture   testimony  to   be  the  Creator  of  all 
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things,  he  is  necessarily  God ;  since  the  primary  idea 
which  man  entertains  of  God  identifies  those  perfections 
which  created  the  world  with  the  existence  of  Deity. 

LECTURE   V. 

THE    DIVINITY   OF   CHKIST    PROVED   FROM   HIS    BEING   THE   OBJECT    OF 
DIVINE   WORSHIP. 

Worship  may  be  considered  as  mental  or  local.  It  is 
to  mental  worship,  as  consisting  of  those  sentiments  of 
adoration  of  the  Deity  for  his  great  mercies,  a  depend- 
ence upon  the  Author  of  them,  a  desire  of  his  favour, 
and  submission  to  his  will,  which  mark  every  devout 
chi-istian,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  prayer  or 
praise,  to  which  this  part  of  the  discussion  is  chiefly 
confined. 

LECTURE    VI. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  CERTAIN  MISCELLANEOUS 
CONSIDERATIONS,  WHICH  COULD  NOT  WITH  CON'VENIENCE  BE  RE- 
DUCED TO  ANY  ONE  HEAD,  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  ALREADY  BROUGHT 
FORWARD. 

I.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  a  divine  person,  let  me  say, 
it  is  utterly  inconceivable  how  he  can  discharge  the  office 
and  assumption  of  Head  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of  the 
christian  dispensation. 

II.  The  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  those  perfections  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saviour  ;  since  there  is  not  a  single  attribute  of  the  di- 
vine nature  which  is  not  found  ascribed  in  different 
forms  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  The  idea  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  that  ardour  of  sentiment,  of 
which  he  is  represented  in  every  part  of  scripture  as  the 
object. 

IV.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  plain,  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  created  and  appointed  the  Judge  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST  PROVED  TO  BE  NOT  A  NEW  DOCTRINE,  BUT 
THAT  IT  WAS  KNOWN  BEFORE  THE  NICENE  COUNCIL  HELD  IN  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY,  BY'  REFERENCES  TO  THE 
fathers:  — BARNABAS,  HERMAS,  IGNATIUS,  CLEMENS  ROMANUS, 
POLYCARP,  JUSTIN  MARTYR,  THEOPHILUS  BISHOP  OF  ANTIOCH, 
IRENjEUS,  TERTULLIAN,  CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS,  ORIGEN,  AND 
CYPRIAN. 

[  Fhe  above  five  Lectures  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ  were  preached 
from  the  same  text;  Matt.  xxii.  41,42.] 


LECTURE    VIII. 
ON   THE   PERSONALITY  OF  THE   HOLY    SPIRIT. 

Matt,  xxviii.  19.— Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holu 
Ghost. 

The  first  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
appears  to  result  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit, 
whatever  is  intended  by  that  word,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Spirit." 

The  first  meaning  of  the  term  Spirit,  is  wind,  or 
breath.  (John  iii.  8.) 

The  next  use  of  the  term  Spirit,  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  writers,  in  analogy  to  this,  is  to  denote  the  invisible 
and  immaterial  part  of  man,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  corporeal,  fleshly,  and  tangible.  (Matt.  xxvi. 

Again,  It  is  applied  to  those  supernatm-al  agents  who 
are  supposed  not  to  be  clothed  mth  gross  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  to  be  possessed  of  bodies,  or  any  fleshly  vehicle 
whatever.  (Luke  xxiv.  39;  x.  17,  20.) 

The  fourth  meaning  of  this  term  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  former.  By  way  of  distinction,  the  word  Spirit  is 
applied  to  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  that 
is,  The  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  so  employed  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  definite  ar- 
ticle :    rb  TTVEVfia^   TlIE   SpIRIT. 

The  second  argument  on  this  subject  is  derived  from 
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the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  particular  acts  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its  inspirations,  are 
such  as  are  totally  inconsistent  Avith  any  idea  but  that  of 
his  being  a  proper  person. 

Speaking  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
2  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  2.)  Approbation  is  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit.  (Acts  xv.  28.) 

The  passion  of  grief  is  often  applied  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  (Eph.  iv.  30;  Isaiah  Ixiii.  10.) 

Suffering  or  permitting  is  predicated  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  xvi.  7-) 

Sin  can  be  committed  against  nothing  but  a  person  ; 
but  Peter  addresses  Ananias  in  these  words,  "  Why  hath 
Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?  &c. 
(Acts  V.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xii.  32.) 

The  third  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  derived  from  the  personal  pronouns  applied  to 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  except  upon  the  obvious  supposition  of 
the  intention  of  our  Saviour  to  represent  the  Spirit  of 
God  under  the  character  of  a  person.  (Johnxiv.  16 — 26; 
XV.  26  ;  xvi.  13.) 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  passage  which  has  been  taken 
as  the  foundation  of  this  discourse,  appears  to  afford  an 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  truth  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing ;  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  associated  in  such 
a  manner  with  two  real  and  divine  persons,  as  would 
render  the  connexion  unaccountable,  if  a  real  person  was 
not  understood  in  the  third  as  well  as  in  the  two  former 
instances. 

LECTURE   IX. 

ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1  Cor.  XV.  3. — For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,  that  tvhich  I  also 
received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sii-s,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tui-es. 

I.  The  first  argument  in  proof  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is,  that  the  death  of  the  Sa^dour  is  repeatedly 
stated  to  be  a  proper  sacrifice. 
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LECTURE   X. 


ON  THE   ATONEMENT. 
1  Cor.  XV.  3. 

II.  The  second  arf];ument  for  this  doctrine  is  this ; 
That  the  importance  which  the  inspired  writers  attach  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  soci- 
nian  hypothesis,  of  his  death  being  merely  an  example, 
and  as  that  of  a  martyr  sealing  his  testimony  with  his 
blood. 

III.  The  inspired  writers  mention  the  subject  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  being  ^ 
real  and  proper  substitution. 

lY.  The  Scriptures  in  numerous  passages  declare, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  proper  cause  and  author  of  our 
salvation,  and  all  the  spiritual  benefits  which  the  gospel 
announces. 

V.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  head  of  the 
universe,  which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  sufferings  and  death,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
supposition  short  of  their  being  expiatory. 

LECTURE   XI. 
ON  TUE  PERSONALITY   AND  HEAL  EXISTENCE   O?   SATAN. 

Matt.  iv.  1. — Then  ivas  Jesus  led  up  hy  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness, 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

The  evidence  for  this  proposition  must  be  a  matter  of 
pure  revelation ;  for,  when  we  consider  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  beings  inferior  to  us,  a  chain  that  descends 
from  ourselves  to  the  very  verge  of  non-entity  by  such 
mutations  of  littleness,  that  they  are  for  ever  eluding  our 
senses ;  they  leave  it  uncertain,  that  there  are  not  as 
many  besides  in  the  middle  stages  as  in  open  vision. 
The  inference,  rather  than  the  contrary,  is,  that  they 
exist  in  an  equal  scale — that  there  are  as  many  gradations 
of  beings  raised  above  us,  as  there  are  beneath  us.  An 
ascending  series  is  as  probable  as  the  descending,  though 
we  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  one  as  with  the  other. 
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Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  are  invisible  or  spiritual 
agents  in  an  inferior  order  to  man.  When  we  consider 
the  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  which  nature  is  suscept- 
ible, it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  in  existence, 
beings,  either  purely  spiritual,  or  possessed  of  a  vehicle 
so  refined  as  to  elude  our  senses,  and,  therefore,  justly 
styled  spirits. 

But  here  let  us  consider  the  tenour  of  scripture  on 
this  subject : — 

I.  The  sacred  record  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  spiritual 
order  of  beings  styled  angels. 

II.  Let  us  examine  the  solutions,  given  by  the  so- 
cinians,  of  the  language  of  scripture  on  the  subject,  and 
see  whether  these  solutions  will  answer  the  various 
occasions  on  which  it  occurs,  and  whether  the  difii- 
cultv  of  the  passages  can  be  considered  as  removed  by 
the  interpretation  which  these  solutions  suggest. 

Those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  real  existence 
of  Satan,  suppose  in  general  that  the  words  Satan,  and 
Devil,  are  used  as  a  prosopopeia,  or  personification, 
though  what  they  are  intended  to  personify  they  can- 
not agree  [^about].  Sometimes  they  are  supposed  to 
personify  evil  in  the  abstract ;  at  other  times,  the  Jewish 
magistrates  and  priests ;  at  other  times,  the  Roman  ma- 
gistrates and  rulers  ;  and  at  other  times,  a  personal  enemy 
to  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  church. 

LECTURE    XII. 
ON   THE   SPIRIT  OP   SOCINIANISM. 

Psalm  xix.  l.—  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul; 
the  testimo7iy  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

I.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  system,  that, 
as  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox,  it  consists 
entirely  of  negations,  and  is  marked  by  its  possessing 
nothing  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  doctrines  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
consider  most  precious  and  most  sa^'ing. 

II.  Unitarianism  has  a  close  affinity  to  deism. 
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III.  Another  feature  in  this  system  is  its  anti-devo- 
tional character. 

IV.  A  remarkable  featm-e  in  the  system  of  the  socini- 
ans,  is  their  mixtm:e  along  with  their  doctrine  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  which  is  more  replete  with  danger 
than  any  of  the  errors  before -mentioned. 

V.  Another  feature  in  this  system,  is  the  tame  sub- 
mission to  human  authority,  which  seems  to  distinguish, 
above  all  other  persons,  those  who  compose  the  class 
styled  Modern  Unitarians. 

VI.  The  last  feature  which  I  shall  mention,  in  the 
system  of  the  socianians,  is  their  zeal  for  proselytism. 


IV. 

ON  CHRIST'S   DIVINITY  AND  CONDESCENSION. 

Phil.  ii.  5.  9. — Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  ims  also  in  Christ  Je- 
sus :  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation.* 

That  species  of  excellence  to  which  such  language 
can  be  applied  with  sobriety,  must  be  carried  to  a  height 
and  perfection  which  requires  no  ingenuity  to  discover 
it ;  it  must  strike  all  eyes,  and  ravish  all  hearts. 

But  since  it  is  benevolence,  not  in  the  general  idea  of 
it,  but  under  the  specific  form  of  condescension,  that  we 
are  seeking  after,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  looking, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  for  some  obvious  and  striking 
contrast  or  opposition  between  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour, 
and  those  instances  in  which  he  appeared  to  depart  from 
that  dignity.  A  visible  disparity  must  subsist  betwixt 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  might,  from  his  pre-eminent 
elevation,  have  been  expected  to  do. 

A  part  of  the  Saviour's  character,  to  which  the  in- 

*  Mr.  Hall's  notes,  here  given,  do  not  present  an  outline  of  the 
whole  sermon,  but  merely  a  statement  of  the  principal  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. A  tolerably  full  account  of  the  entire  sermon,  as  it  was  preached 
in  London,  in  June  1813,  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume,  pp.  69 — 89. 
Ed. 
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spired  writers  are  continually  adverting,  and  on  which 
they  dwell  with  impassioned  energy,  must  unquestion- 
ably present  itself  in  a  very  conspicuous  light,  so  that  no 
interpretation  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  which  re- 
quires much  ingenuity  to  discover  the  very  existence  of 
that  virtue  it  is  adduced  to  illustrate. 

There  are  two  opposite  opinions  entertained  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  to  which,  without  adverting  to  the 
intermediate  ones,  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determine  which  of  these  accords 
best  with  the  professed  design  of  the  apostle  in  introdu- 
cing it,  which  is,  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  condescen- 
sion of  the  Son. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  involves  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  supposing  him  to  be  the  proper  Son  of  God,  who 
assumed  our  nature  into  a  personal  union  with  himself ; 
and,  having  in  that  nature  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and 
humiliation,  expired  on  the  cross  for  human  redemption. 
The  second  considers  him  as  a  mere  man,  who  had  no 
existence  whatever  till  he  came  into  our  world. 

Now,  let  us  consider  which  of  these  two  opposite  views 
best  accords  with  the  passage  under  consideration,  con- 
templated as  a  professed  illustration  of  his  marvellous 
condescension,  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  We  are  willing 
to  admit  the  correction  of  the  common  version,  suggested 
by  our  opponents,  and  consider  the  meaning  of  the  latter 
clause,  that  he  "  did  not  eagerly  retain  the  likeness  of 
God."  The  force  of  the  adverb  which  introduces  the 
subsequent  clause,  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
passage,  appear  to  me  to  justif}''  such  an  alteration;  nor 
are  we  aware  of  any  advantage  occurring  to  the  system 
we  oppose  by  such  a  rendering.  The  socinians  suppose 
that  the  purport  of  this  member  of  the  sentence  is  to 
assert,  that  though  our  Lord  was  possessed  of  miraculous 
power,  by  which  he  might  have  drawn  to  himself  that 
homage  wliich  is  only  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  he 
declined  making  such  a  use  of  these  powers.  The  first 
instance  of  his  matchless  humility  and  condescension,  on 
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their  hypothesis,  is  in  his  not  impiously  turning  the 
weapons  with  which  he  was  armed,  against  their  Author 
thus  employing  himself  to  establish,  in  his  own  person, 
that  which  it  was  one  great  end  of  his  mission  to 
subvert.  That  humility  with  which  the  apostle  was  so 
much  enraptm-ed  [^consisted,  then,]  in  \j)ur  Lord's]  not 
being  guilty  of  the  gi'ossest  ingratitude  and  impiety ;  in 
not  betraying  his  trust  l)y  advancing  his  own  honour  and 
interest  on  the  ruins  of  his  from  whom  he  derived 
his  commission.  That  our  Saviour  could  not  have  acted 
the  part  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  declined  in  this 
instance  will  surely  be  admitted;  but  what  a  prepos- 
terous illustration  is  that  of  matchless  condescension, 
which  is  placed  in  a  mere  abstinence  from  impiety  and 
rebellion ! 

From  the  preliminary  remarks  we  have  made,  I  trust 
it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that  this  cannot  be  the 
illustration  which  St.  Paul  designed  to  furnish  of 
unparalleled  lowness  and  condescension.  It  deserves  to 
be  remarked  too,  that  in  this  sense,  "  the  form  of  God" 
belongs  equally  to  every  person  who  has  possessed  mira- 
culous powers  to  an  extent  not  inferior  to  those  exerted 
by  our  Saviour,  which,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  from  the  express  language  of  the 
Saviour  himself,  was  the  case  with  his  apostles.  In 
consequence  of  those  powers,  St.  Paul  was,  on  one  occa- 
sion, made  an  object  of  idolatry,  which  he  disclaimed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  abhorrence ;  so  far  was 
he  from  assuming  any  extraordinary  merit  on  account  of 
declining  so  impious  a  distinction.  Besides,  let  me  ask, 
would  such  a  use  of  the  supernatural  succours  afforded 
our  Saviour,  as  to  suffer  them  to  be  the  occasion  of  his 
being  worshipped,  have  produced  their  withdrawment  ? 
If  they  would  not,  there  must  be  some  legitimate  ground 
for  his  being  worshipped,  inapplicable  to  every  other 
case.  If  they  would,  what  is  there  admirable  in  his 
declining  to  convert  them  to  a  purpose  which  he  knew 
would  issue  in  their  extinction  ?  Can  the  inspired 
writer  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  introduce,   with  so 
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much  pomp  and  solemnity,  a  branch  of  our  Lord's  con- 
duct which  the  smallest  portion  of  prudence  sufficiently 
accounts  for  ? 

"  He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  or,  more 
literally,  "  he  emptied  himself,"  "  he  divested  himself ;" 
the  writer  most  unquestionably  means,  of  somewhat 
which  he  heretofore  possessed.  But  of  what,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  did  he 
divest  himself?  As  this  clause  commences  the  positive 
statement  of  the  instances  of  his  humility,  preceded  by, 
and  contrasted  mth  the  dignity  involved  in  the  attribute 
of  "being  in  the  form  of  God,"  it  seems  necessary  to 
understand  it  in  relation  to  that  prior  dignity.  But  this 
on  the  socinian  hj^othesis,  is  impossible,  since  they 
place  the  form  of  God  in  his  possession  of  miraculous 
energy,  of  those  supernatural  powers,  of  which  from 
the  time  of  his  entering  on  his  ministry,  he  neither 
divested  himself  at  any  time,  nor  suspended  the  exercise. 
"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work;"  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  intimation  throughout  the  w^hole 
evangelical  history,  that  his  humility  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  his  declining  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
powers.  Here,  then,  the  illustration,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition we  are  combating,  completely  fails  at  the  very 
outset,  from  the  total  absence  of  that  bold  and  striking 
contrast  which  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  leads 
us  to  expect.  The  form  of  God  is  attributed  to  him  as 
the  basis  of  a  certain  elevation,  let  its  precise  import  be 
what  it  may.  And,  when  the  antithetic  form  of  expres- 
sion prepares  us  to  expect  something  opposed  to  it,  our 
expectation  is  frustrated,  and  the  form  of  God  is  still 
retained.  Did  this  divesture  consist  of  his  descending 
from  a  superior  station  in  society  ?  But  this  he  never 
possessed.  His  worldly  rank  and  estimation,  humble  as 
it  was,  was  as  great  in  the  last,  as  in  the  first  period 
of  his  ministry.  To  decline  a  possible  distinction,  and 
to  lay  aside  a  distinction  already  possessed,  ai*e  certainly 
things  very  distinct ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  why, 
if  the  former  was  intended,  the  latter  was  expressed ; 
besides  that,  admitting  such  a  confusion  of  language 
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to  be  possible,  tbe  conception  conveyed  bears  no  relation 
to  the  form  of  God. 

The  words  of  the  apostle  evidently  suppose  that  our 
Saviour  possessed,  in  the  first  instance,  some  great  and 
extraordinary  distinction ;  that  in  the  execution  of  his 
commission,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  he 
submitted  to  a  state  of  great  comparative  meanness  and 
humiliation.  The  order  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  very 
species  of  excellence  they  are  designed  to  illustratf? 
and  enforce,  necessitate  the  placing  of  the  dignified 
attribute  first.  But  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ,  the  real  order  of  things,  the  actual 
course  of  events,  is  just  the  reverse.  Our  Saviour,  on 
that  hypothesis  was  elevated  immensely  above  his  native 
condition  by  his  delegation  as  the  Messiah,  and  from 
a  state  of  extreme  obscurity  and  poverty  he  became,  in 
consequence  of  it,  possessed  of  the  form  of  God.  His 
poverty  and  meanness  compose  the  first  stage  of  his 
history ;  and  whatever  elevation  above  his  equals  he 
afterwards  possessed,  was  purely  the  effect  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  So  that,  in 
the  office  he  sustains,  he  exhibits  a  marvellous  instance 
of  incredible  elevation  from  meanness,  instead  of  affi3rd- 
ing  a  striking  example  of  voluntary  himiiliation.  On 
the  socinian  hypothesis  the  whole  of  what  is  truly 
admirable  is,  that  a  mean  and  obscure  individual  should 
have  been  raised  from  so  much  meanness,  not  that  he 
voluntarily  submitted  to  it.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent,  that  this  hypothesis  completely 
frustrates  the  design  of  the  passage,  and  presents  the 
whole  matter  in  an  inverted  position. 

His  public  undertaking,  in  the  room  of  affi^rding  an 
unparalleled  instance  of  condescending  benevolence,  is 
the  greatest  example  of  eminent  virtue  conducting  to 
illustrious  honour,  the  world  ever  witnessed. 

In  a  complex  train  of  action,  involving  considerable 
space  of  time,  and  a  great  variety  of  events,  if  there  be 
any  conspicuous  feature  insisted  on  in  the  character  of 
the  agent,  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  mass.     The  benevolence  and  condescension  of 
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our  Lord  are  uniformly  represented  by  the  inspired 
writer  as  actuating  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  chief  spring  of  his  conduct,  so  as  to 
characterize  his  whole  undertaking.  "  Ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  how 
that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich." 
His  giving  himself  for  the  church  is  celebrated  as  a 
most  interesting  instance  of  condescension  and  love. 
But  if,  apart  from  his  public  engagements,  as  the  great 
Teacher  sent  from  God,  he  possessed  no  separate  nor 
original  dignity  ;  if  to  these  engagements  he  is  indebted 
tor  all  that  distinguished  him  above  the  meanest  pea- 
sant in  Galilee,  what  candour  or  sobriety  appear  in  such 
representations?  If  we  listen  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  undertaking  the  office  he  sustained, 
was  a  proof  of  matchless  humility  ;  if  we  look  to  the 
facts,  we  find  all  the  honour  he  ever  possessed  was  the 
pure  result  of  these  offices.  That  it  is  possible  to 
combine  with  such  views  of  his  character  the  admission 
of  an  eminent  portion  of  virtue,  we  are  far  from 
denying ;  but  it  is  not  that  sort  of  virtue,  nor  includes 
any  of  that  sacrifice  of  personal  honour  and  interest, 
which  such  representation  supposes. 


V. 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TENDENCY  OF  SOCINIANISM. 

Psalm  xix.  7. — The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple^ 

The  minute  examination  of  the  minor  parts  of  a  great 
and  complex  object,  will  not  suffice  to  give  us  a  just 
conception  of  it,  unless  it  is  joined  with  an  attentive 
sui-vey  of  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  hitherto  been  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  the  en-ors  of  the  soci- 
nian  or  unitarian  system  in  detail.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  evince  the  opposition  of  several  of  its  fundamental 
tenets  to  the  clear,  unequivocal  testimony  of  scripture  ; 
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and,  in  the  conrse  of  the  inquiry,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  descending  to  minute  distinctions  and  tedious  dis- 
cussions. Could  we  even  suppose  the  reasoning 
employed  in  the  several  branches  of  this  extensive  argu- 
ment, to  have  wrought  all  the  conviction  we  could  wish, 
the  conclusion  might  still  continue  destitute  of  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  general  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  system,  against  which  these  discourses  have 
been  directed.  Instead  of  attempting  a  recapitulation  of 
the  topics  discussed,  and  the  arguments  adduced,  useless 
as  it  would  possibly  be  if  slight  and  general,  and 
insufferably  tedious  if  accurate  and  extensive ;  allow  me 
to  close  these  lectures  by  directing  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  system, 
designated  by  the  appellation  of  Modern  Unitarianism. 

I.  It  will  occur  to  the  most  superficial  observer  to 
remark,  that,  as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  orthodox,  it  is 
almost  entirely  a  negative  system,  consisting  in  the  bold 
denial  of  nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  other  denomi- 
nations are  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  vital  and  the 
most  precious.  It  snatches  from  us  almost  every  thing 
to  which  our  affections  have  been  habituated  to  cling 
without  presenting  them  with  a  single  new  object. 

It  is  a  cold  negation,  a  system  of  renunciation  and 
dissent,  imparting  that  feeling  of  desolation  to  the  heart, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  extinction  of  ancient 
attachments  ;  teaching  us  no  longer  to  admire,  to  adore, 
to  trust,  or  to  love — but  with  a  most  impaired  and 
attenuated  affection — objects,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which,  we  before  deemed  it  safe,  and  even  obligatory,  to 
lose  ourselves  in  the  indulgence  of  these  delightful 
emotions. 

Under  the  pretence  of  simplifying  Christianity,  it 
obliterates  so  many  of  its  discoveries,  and  retrenches  so 
many  of  its  truths  ;  so  little  is  left  to  occupy  the  mind, 
to  fill  the  imagination,  or  to  touch  the  heart ;  that,  when 
the  attracting  novelty  and  the  heat  of  disputation  are 
subsided,  it  speedily  consigns  its  converts  to  apathy  and 
indifference.  He  who  is  wont  to  expatiate  in  the  wide 
field  of  revelation,  suiToimded  by  all  that  can  gratifv  the 
k2 
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sight  or  regale  the  senses,  reposing  in  its  green  pastures, 
and  beside  the  still  transparent  waters,  reflecting  the 
azure  of  the  heavens,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  no  sooner  approaches  the  confines  of 
socinianism,  than  he  enters  on  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
waste.  Whatever  is  most  sweet  and  attractive  in  reli- 
gion— whatever  of  the  grandeur  that  elevates,  or  the 
solemnity  that  awes,  the  mind,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  those  truths  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  that  system 
to  subvert ;  and  since  it  is  not  what  we  deny,  but  what 
we  believe,  that  nourishes  piety,  no  wonder  it  languishes 
under  so  meagre  and  scanty  a  diet.  The  littleness 
and  poverty  of  the  socinian  system  ultimately  ensures  its 
neglect,  because  it  makes  no  provision  for  that  appetite 
for  the  immense  and  magnificent,  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature  inspires  and  gratifies,  and  which  even 
reason  itself  prompts  us  to  anticipate  inarevelation  from 
the  Eternal  Mind. 

By  stripping  religion  of  its  mysteries,  it  deprives  it  of 
more  than  half  its  power.  It  is  an  exhausting  process, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  term.  It  consists 
in  affirming  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
not^  properly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  infallible  guides  in 
divine  matters ;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our 
sins,  nor  is  the  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  even  im- 
peccable ;  that  there  is  not  any  provision  made  in  the 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid  of  spiritual  weak- 
ness, or  the  cure  of  spiritual  maladies ;  that  we  have 
not  an  intercessor  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  Christ 
is  not  present  with  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when  they 
quit  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord ;  that  man  is  not 
composed  of  a  material  and  immaterial  principle,  but 
consists  merely  of  organized  matter,  which  is  totally 
dissolved  at  death.  To  look  for  elevation  of  moral 
sentiment  from  such  a  series  of  pure  negations,  would  be 
"  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  and  figs  of  thistles," — to 
extract  "  sunbeams  from  cucumbers." 

II.  From  hence  we  naturally  remark  the  close  affinity 
between  the  unitarian  system  and  deism.  Aware  of  the 
offisnee  which  is  usually  taken  at  observations  of  this 
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sort,  I  would  much  rather  wave  them,  were  the  suppres- 
sion of  so  miportant  a  circumstance  compatible  with 
doing  justice  to  the  subject.  Deism,  as  distinguished 
from  atheism,  embraces  almost  every  thing  which  the 
unitarians  profess  to  believe.  The  deist  professes  to 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, — 
the  unitarian  does  no  more.  The  chief  difference  is, 
that  the  deist  derives  his  conviction  on  the  subject  from 
the  principles  of  natm^al  religion  ;  the  unitarian  from  the 
fact  of  Christ's  resun*ection.  Both  arrive  at  the  same 
point,  though  they  reach  it  by  different  routes.  Both 
maintain  the  same  creed,  though  on  different  grounds: 
so  that,  allowing  the  deist  to  be  fully  settled  and  con- 
firmed in  his  persuasion  of  a  future  world,  it  is  not  easy 
to  perceive  what  adA'antage  the  unitarian  possesses  over 
him.  If  the  proofs  of  a  future  state,  upon  christian 
principles,  be  acknowledged  more  clear  and  convincing 
than  is  attainable  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  yet,  as 
the  operation  of  opinion  is  measured  by  the  strength  of 
the  persuasion  with  which  it  is  embraced,  and  not  by  the 
intrinsic  force  of  evidence,  the  deist,  who  cherishes  a 
firm  expectation  of  a  life  to  come,  has  the  same  motives 
for  resisting  temptation,  and  patiently  continuing  in  well 
doing,  as  the  unitarian.  He  has  learned  the  same  lesson, 
though  under  a  different  master,  and  is  substantially  of 
the  same  religion. 

The  points  in  which  they  coincide  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  more  important,  than  those  in  which  they 
differ.  In  their  ideas  of  human  nature,  as  being  what 
it  always  Avas,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall ; 
in  their  rejection  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  all  supernatural 
mysteries ;  in  their  belief  of  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of 
repentance,  and  the  superfluity  of  an  atonement ;  in  their 
denial  of  spiritual  aids,  or  internal  grace,  in  their  notions 
of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  finally,  in  that  lofty 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  reason  as  a  guide  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  and  its  authority  to  reject  doctrines 
on  the  ground  of  antecedent  improbability  ; — in  all  these 
momentous  articles  they  concur.  If  the  deist  boldly  re- 
jects the  clahns  of  revelation  in  toto,  the  unitarian,  by 
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denying  its  plenary  inspiration,  by  assuming  tlie  falli- 
bility of  the  apostles,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  and 
by  resolving  its  most  sublime  and  mysterious  truths  into 
metaphors  and  allegory,  treads  close  in  his  steps.  It  is 
the  same  soul  which  animates  the  two  systems  though 
residing  in  different  bodies  ;  it  is  the  same  metal  trans- 
fused into  distinct  moulds. 

Though  unitarians  repel,  with  sufficient  indignation, 
the  charge  of  symbolizing  with  deists,  when  advanced  by 
the  orthodox,  they  are  so  conscious  of  its  truth  that 
they  sometimes  acknowledge  it  themselves.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Lindsey,  Dr.  Priestley,  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  arrived 
at  America,  says,  "  he  is  generally  reported  to  be  an 
unbeliever  ;"  he  adds,  "  but  if  so,  you  know  he  cannot 
l)e  far  from  us." 

(Here  introduce  the  passages  from  Smith's  Testimony, 
Vol.  I.) 

There  was  a  certain  period  in  my  life  when  I  was  in 
habits  of  considerable  intercourse  with  persons  who,  to 
say  the  least,  possessed  no  belief  in  Christianity.  Of 
these,  it  was  never  my  lot  to  meet  with  one  who  did  not 
avow  great  satisfaction  in  the  progi'ess  of  socinianism ; 
they  appeared  to  feel  a  most  cordial  sympathy  with 
it,  and  to  view  its  triumphs  as  their  own.  They 
undoubtedly  considered  it  as  the  natural  opening  through 
which  men  escape  from  the  restraints  of  revealed  reli- 
gion ;  as  the  high  road  to  that  complete  emancipation 
which  awaits  them  in  the  regions  of  perfect  light  and 
liberty. 

Whoever  has  attentively  investigated  the  spirit  of 
modem  infidelity,  must  perceive  that  its  enmity  is  pointed 
chiefly  to  those  very  doctrines  which  unitarians  deny; 
that  their  dislike  is  not  so  much  to  the  grand  notion  of 
a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  sober 
theists  admit,  as  to  the  belief  of  the  fall,  and  the 
con-uption  of  human  nature,  which  are  professed  as  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  is,  as  it  originally 
was,  the  cross  of  Christ  which  is  foolishness  to  these 
Greeks ;  and  here  our  opponents  are  confederated  with 
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them,  and  affirm  themselves  most  faithful  and  zealous 
allies.  Infidels,  however  they  may  dissent  from  the 
pretensions  to  a  revelation,  will  feel  no  lively  interest  in 
impugning  it  while  it  imposes  no  necessity  of  believing 
what  materially  contradicts  their  prejudices  and  passions. 
Their  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the  medium  of  com- 
munication as  with  the  doctrine  conveyed:  and  here 
socinianism  offers  a  most  amicable  accommodation,  by 
assuring  them  of  a  future  state,  in  which  the  perfections 
of  the  Supreme  Being  oblige  him  to  render  them  eter- 
nally happy.  These  men  are  not  so  perverse  as  to  feel 
any  repugnance  to  a  Deity  who  has  no  punitive  justice, 
and  an  eternity  which  has  no  hell.  It  is  the  constant 
boast  of  our  opponents,  that  their  system  gives  them 
such  an  advantage  in  an  attempt  to  win  over  infidels  to 
the  christian  cause,  by  its  being  purged  of  those  doctrines 
which  aflbrd  the  chief  matter  of  offence  ;  and  in  this 
representation  there  is  doubtless  some  appearance  of 
truth.  But  whether,  upon  that  account,  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  successful  in  converting  Qhem]  than  ourselves 
may  well  be  made  a  question.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  they  will  not  find  it  so  easy  a  task  as  they  suppose, 
to  convince  them  that  the  obnoxious  tenets  are  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel;  and  next,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  this,  the  difference  between  their  system  and 
pure  theism,  is  so  slight  and  inconsiderable,  as  to  make 
it  appear  a  matter  of  great  indifference  which  they 
adopt.  Unless  they  are  prepared  to  call  in  question  the 
moral  attributes  of  Deity  and  a  future  state,  they  are  all 
in  possession  of  the  unitarian  gospel  already,  and  that  by 
a  mode  of  acquisition  more  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
reason.  In  a  much  vaunted  seminary,  or  college,  as  it 
was  called,  established  above  thirty  years  back,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  propagating  unitarianism  throughout 
the  kingdom,  I  have  the  highest  authority'^  for  affirming 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  students  became  sceptics 
and  imbelievers,  and  of  none  more  than  from  those  who 

*  Hackney  College.  The  authority  here  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who  was  one  of  the  professors.  He  made  the 
statement  to  .^'r.  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1797.— Ed. 
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attended  the  theological  lectures.  Had  that  institution 
continued,  it  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  prolific  hot-bed 
of  infidelity  this  country  ever  knew.  Among  those  \vho 
had  an  education  completely  socinian,  it  is  matter  of 
palpable  observation,  that  infidelity  has  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent;  nor  •will  the  genuine  tendency  of  that 
system  have  an  opportunity  of  completely  developing 
itself  in  this  respect,  until  the  existing  generation  is 
swept  away.  In  the  denomination  where  it  chiefly  pre- 
vails, it  has  recently  supplanted  arianism,  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  present  disciples  were  educated,  so 
that  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character  has 
been  shared  with  a  preceding  system,  which  however 
erroneous,  is  far  removed  from  that  total  abandonment  of 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  which  is  involved  in 
the  socinian  creed. 

Fm  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  Surely  the  complacency  felt 
by  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  christian  religion  for  a 
particular  modification  of  it,  is  not  without  its  instruc- 
tion or  its  warning,  since,  allowing  them  the  ordinary 
sagacity  necessary  to  discern  their  own  interests,  we  may 
be  sure  they  perceive  in  the  object  of  their  predilection 
the  seeds  of  ruin  to  the  christian  cause ;  that  they 
plainly  see  that  unitarianism  is  a  stepping-stone  to  infi- 
delity, and  that  the  first  stage  of  the  progress  facilitates 
and  almost  secures  the  next. 

III.  A  third  feature  in  the  unitarian  system  is  the 
unfavourable  influence  it  exerts  on  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
It  appears  to  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  religion 
of  the  heart.  Of  all  high  and  raised  affections  to  God, 
'proudly  ignorant ;  love  to  Christ,  involving  that  ardent 
attachment  which  enthrones  hmi  in  the  soul,  and  subor- 
dinates to  him  every  created  object,  it  systematically 
explodes,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  either  enthu- 
siastic or  impossible.  Mr.  Belsham,  in  a  recent  work, 
argues  at  large  against  indulging  or  pretending  to  indulge 
any  particular  attachment  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
such  as  he  acknowledges  his  immediate  disciples  felt, 
but  which,  according  to  him,  is  no  longer  the  duty  of 
christians  of  the   present  day.      The   only  reason   he 
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assigns  for  this  bold  assault  on  the  most  vital  part  of 
practical  Christianity,  is  the  invisibility  of  our  Saviour, — 
a  reason  urged  in  open  contempt  of  the  sentiments  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  "  whom,"  said  he,  "  having  not  seen  ye 
love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believ- 
ing, ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."* 

By  parity  of  reason,  God,  who  is  essentially  invisible, 
must  cease  to  be  the  object  of  our  affections ;  and  the 
obligation  of  loving  him  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our 
strength,  is  at  once  cancelled  and  destroyed. 

The  devotional  feelings  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  are 
intimately  and  inseparably  interwoven  with  humility  and 
gratitude — the  humility  and  gratitude  of  a  penitent  and 
redeemed  sinner.  That  he  who  is  forgiven  much  will 
love  much,  is  the  decision  of  our  Lord  ;  while  he  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven  will  love  little.t  But  the  perpetual  ten- 
dency of  the  socinian  system  extenuates  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the 
sinner,  and  is  calculated  to  weaken,  beyond  expression, 
the  force  of  the  motives  [[they  supply]]. 

By  asserting  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  repentance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  it  makes  every 
man  his  own  Saviour ;  it  directs  his  attention  to  himself, 
as  the  source  to  which  he  ascribes  the  removal  of  guilt, 
and  the  renovation  of  hope ;  nor  will  it  permit  him  to 
adopt,  in  any  obvious  and  intelligible  sense,  the  rapturous 
language  of  the  redeemed,  "  To  him  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  Taught  to 
consider  the  Lord  Jesus  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
most  perfect  example,  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
teachers,  and  believing  that  he  has  already  bestowed  all 
the  benefits  he  is  empowered  to  bestow,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  that  consecration  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  of 
all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind  to  his  service,  which 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  him  who  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  trophy  of  his  power,  and  as  the  purchase  of 
his  blood.  Not  viewing  himself  as  at  any  time  exposed 
to  condemnation,  you  must  not  expect  him  to  celebrate, 

♦  1  Peter  i.  8.  f  Luke  vii.  47. 
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with  elevated  emotion,  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  much 
less  that  he  should  be  transported  with  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  inestimable  love  evinced  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  ; 
when  he  considers  it  a  high  attainment  to  have  learned 
that  this  Son  is  a  mere  man,  on  a  level  with  himself.  The 
unhappy  disciple  of  this  system  is  necessarily  separated 
and  cut  off  from  the  objects  most  adapted  to  touch  the 
springs  of  religious  sensibility.  He  knows  nothing  of  a 
transition  "  from  death  anto  life  ;"  nothing  of  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  wounded  and  awakened  conscience,  followed  by 
"joy  and  peace  in  believing ;"  nothing  of  that  "  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge;"  nothing  of  the  re- 
freshing aids  and  consolations  of  that  Holy  Spirit  whose 
existence  he  denies,  whose  agency  he  ridicules ;  nothing 
of  that  ineffable  communion  of  spirit  with  God  and  the 
Redeemer,  the  true  element  of  life  and  peace  ;  nothing 
of  the  earnests  and  foretastes  of  that  heaven  Avhich  his 
system  covers  with  a  dense  and  impenetrable  veil. 

Facts,  on  this  subject,  concur  with  theory :  for  no 
sooner  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel  transformed  into  a  so- 
cinian,  than  he  relinquishes  the  practice  of  extempore 
prayer,  and  has  recourse  to  a  written  form.  We  are  far 
from  condemning  the  use  of  forms,  where  they  are  adop- 
ted fi-om  a  conscientious  preference ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  many  members  of  the  establishment,  whose  habits 
have  combined  with  them  the  most  devout  associations 
and  feelings,  find  them  useful  helps  to  piety.  But,  that 
those  who  have  never  used  them  before  should  find  them 
necessary  the  moment  they  have  embraced  a  particular 
system  ;  that  they  should  feel,  as  some  of  'the  most  emi- 
nent have  confessed,  an  absolute  incapacity,  from  that 
time,  of  praying  without  the  aid  of  a  book,  affords  a 
portentous  indication  of  the  spirit  of  that  system.  To 
be  smitten  dumb  and  silent  in  the  presence  of  that  heav- 
enly Father  whom  they  approached  before  with  filial 
freedom-*  and  confidence ;  to  be  unable  or  indisposed  to 
utter  a  word  without  artificial  aids,  where  they  were 
wont  to  pour  out  all  their  hearts,  evinces  the  visitation  of 
a  new  spirit,  but  most  assuredly  not  that  spirit  "  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father."     Correct,  elegant,   spiritless — 
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replete  with  acknowledgements  of  the  general  goodness 
of  God,  the  bounties  of  his  providence,  and  his  benign 
interposition  in  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  the 
success  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  embellish  and 
adorn  the  present  state — seldom  will  you  hear  any  men- 
tion of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  the  love  of  the  Saviour ; 
few  or  no  acknowledgements  of  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion. An  earthly,  unsanctified  tincture  pervades  their 
devotions,  calculated  to  remind  you  of  any  thing  rather 
than  of  a  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  "  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered." 

In  all  other  dissenting  communities,  there  are  meetings 
for  the  express  pui'pose  of  prayer,  but  has  any  thing  of 
that  natm-e  ever  been  heard  of  among  socinians  ?  If 
they  have  any  meetings  out  of  the  usual  seasons  of  wor- 
ship, they  are  debating  clubs,  several  of  which  have 
been  established  among  them  in  the  metropolis  on  the 
Lord's  day. 

Among  other  dissenters,  the  religious  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  is  considered  as  of  the  first  importance, 
and  he  who  made  light  of  it  would  forfeit  with  them  all 
credit  for  piety.  Among  the  unitarians  it  is  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Belsham,  who  seems  to  affect  the  character  of  their 
leader,  has  written  vehemently  against  the  observance  of 
a  Sabbath,  denouncing  it  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
of  popular  errors  ;  and  has  lost  no  reputation  by  it. 

Another  of  their  principal  writers  has  denounced  pub- 
lic worship.  In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  where 
these  attacks  will  end,  and  whether  they  will  suffer  any 
of  the  institutions  of  Christianity  to  remain  unassailed. 

TV.  But  it  is  time  to  advert  to  another  part  of  the 
system  of  modern  unitarianism,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  pregnant  with  more  mischief  and  danger  than 
any  of  those  we  have  just  mentioned.  I  mean  the  fatal- 
ism and  materialism  with  which,  since  Dr,  Priestley's 
time,  it  is  almost  universally  incorporated.  The  first 
socinians  were  so  jealous  of  every  opinion  which  might 
seem  to  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  the  human  will 
and  man's  accountability,  that  they  denied  that  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  extended  to  human  volition  and 
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contingent  events.  They  carried  pelagianism  to  its 
utmost  length.  The  modern  socinians  have  been  be- 
trayed into  the  contrary  extreme.  They  assert,  not  only 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  is  extended  to 
every  sort  of  events,  but  that  he  has  connected  the 
whole  series  of  them  in  an  indissoluble  chain  of  ne- 
cessity ;  that  the  Deity  is  the  efficient  cause  of  all  that 
takes  place,  of  evil  volitions  as  well  as  good ;  that  he 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  only  agent  in  the  universe ; 
that  moral  e^dl  is  his  production,  and  his  only ;  and 
that,  strictly  speaking,  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  account- 
able for  any  of  his  actions,  since  they  were  the  inevi- 
table result  of  necessary  laws,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  were  ;  that  the  human 
mind  is  a  machine  governed  by  principles  to  whose 
operations  it  is  perfectly  passive. 

Who  does  not  see  that,  upon  this  theory,  the  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  innocence  and  guilt,  is 
annihilated,  and  the  foundation  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  w^orld  completely  subverted  ?  Agree- 
ably to  this.  Dr.  Priestley  declares,  in  his  treatise  on  this 
subject,  that  a  perfect  necessitarian,  in  other  words,  a 
philosopher  of  his  own  stamp,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
repentance  or  remorse.  Let  these  views  of  human  na- 
ture prevail  universally,  and  a  frightful  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  a  consequent  subversion  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  society,  must  infallibly  ensue. 

Alarming  as  these  principles  are,  they  form  but  one 
portion  of  the  perilous  innovations  introduced  by  the 
sect  of  modem  unitarians.  With  the  dangerous  specu- 
lations already  recited,  they  connect  the  following  :  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  single  and  homogeneous,  not  con- 
sisting of  two  component  parts  or  principles,  body  and 
soul,  matter  and  spirit,  but  of  matter  only ;  that  the 
soul  is  the  brain,  and  the  brain  is  the  soul;  that  no- 
thing survives  the  stroke  of  dissolution,  but  that,  at  the 
moment  the  thinking  powers  of  man  are  extinguished, 
all  the  elements  of  his  frame  are  dissolved,  his  conscious- 
ness ceases,  to  be  restored  only  at  the  period  of  the  final 
resiLrrection. 
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From  these  premises  it  seems  to  be  a  necessary  infer- 
ence, that  the  hope  of  a  future  state  of  existence  is  en- 
tirely delusive ;  for,  if  the  whole  man  perishes,  if  all 
that  composes  what  I  call  myself  is  dissipated  and  scat- 
tered, and  I  cease  to  exist  for  ages  as  a  sentient  and 
intelligent  being,  personal  identity  is  lost,  and  being 
once  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it  ever  restored 
without  the  greatest  absurdity.  Thus  the  very  subject 
of  a  future  life,  the  very  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed, 
perishes  fi-om  under  us,  on  the  unitarian  hypothesis  ;  and 
a  future  state  can  be  predicated  of  any  man  only  in  a  lax 
and  figurative  sense. 

Matter  is  incessantly  liable  to  mutation ;  the  matter 
of  which  our  bodies  are  composed  is  so  eminently  so, 
that  it  is  generally  thought  by  physiologists  that  every 
particle  of  which  it  is  constituted  disappears,  and  is  re- 
placed by  fresh  accession  in  the  course  of  about  seven 
years.  Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  homogeneous,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
it  consists  of  matter  only,  and  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  in  the  course  of  forty-nine  years  the  personal  iden- 
tity has  been  extinguished  seven  times,  and  that  seven 
different  persons  have  succeeded  each  other  under  the 
same  name.  Which  of  these,  let  me  now  ask,  will  be 
rewarded  or  punished  in  another  life  ? 

Such  are  the  moral  prodigies  which  disfigure  the  sys- 
tem of  modern  unitarianism ;  such  the  hopelessness  of 
reconciling  it  with  human  accountability,  and  the  dispen- 
sation of  rev.ards  and  punishments  in  the  world  to  come. 

V.  The  unexampled  deference  it  displays  to  human 
authority.  This  may  excite  surprise,  because  there  is 
nothing  which  its  abettors  proclaim  Qwitli]  such  loud 
and  lofty  pretensions,  as  their  unfettered  freedom  of 
thought,  their  emancipation  from  prejudice,  and  their 
disdain  of  human  prescription.  They,  and  they  only,  if 
we  believe  them,  have  unfurled  the  banners  of  mental 
independence,  have  purged  off  the  slough  of  obsolete 
opinion  and  implicit  faith,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the 
freshness,  vigour,  and  splendour  of  intellectual  prowess. 

YI.  Their  rage  for  proselytism,  difficult  to  be  accoun- 
ted for  on  their  principles. 
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Heb.  i.  14. — Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  ministei- 
for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 

In  this  part  of  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  is  engaged  in  esta- 
blishing the  superiority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
angels  :  of  this  he  adduces  various  proofs  out  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures  :  the  title  of  Son,  by  which  he  {^God"] 
addresses  the  Messiah  ;  the  command  he  issues,  when  he 
brings  him  into  the  world,  that  all  the  angels  of  God 
should  worship  him :  "  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  of  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Nor  did  he  ever 
say  to  the  most  exalted  of  these,  "  Sit  on  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  He  then 
brings  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Are  they  not  all  minis- 
tering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  ?" 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  precise  accounts 
we  meet  ^vith  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  of  the  nature  and 
offices  of  angels,  it  may  form  a  proper  basis  for  a  few 
reflections  on  that  subject.  This  account  embraces  two 
particulars : 

I.  They  are  ministering  spirits. 

II.  They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation. 

I.  They  are  spirits.  They  have  not  those  gross  and 
earthly  bodies  which  we  possess ;  sluggish,  inactive,  and 
incapable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  nimble  and  more 
rapid  movements  of  the  mind. — "  Who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits:  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  They  re- 
semble fire  in  the  refined  subtlety  of  its  parts,  and 
the  quickness  and  rapidity  of  its  operations.  They  move 
with  an  inconceivable  velocity,  and  execute  their  com- 
missions with  a  despatch  of  which  we  are  incapable  of 
forming  any  [^adequate]  apprehension. 

St.  Paul  styles  them  angels  of  light,  probably  not 
without  a  view  to  the  ease  with  which  they  transport 
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themselves  to  the  greatest  distances,  and  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  a  moment.  From  their  being  called  spirits,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  have  no  body,  no 
material  frame  at  all :  to  be  entirely  immaterial  is  pro- 
bably peculiar  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  we 
cannot  attribute  a  body,  without  impiety,  and  involving 
om'selves  in  absurdities.  When  the  term  spirit  is 
employed  to  denote  the  angelic  nature,  it  is  most  natural 
to  take  it  in  a  lower  sense,  to  denote  their  exemption 
fi'om  those  gross  and  earthly  bodies  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  world  possess.  Their  bodies  are  spiritual  bodies, 
"for  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual 
body ;"  the  latter  of  which  the  righteous  are  to  receive 
at  the  resurrection,  who  are  then  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
angels. 

The  passage  just  before  adduced  seems  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  the  utter  absence  of  matter :  "  who  maketh  his 
angels  spirits  :  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire." 

2.  These  spirits  are  very  glorious.  They  occupy  a 
very  exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  are  possessed 
of  wonderful  powers.  They  are  celebrated  by  the 
Psalmist  as  "  those  who  excel  in  strength."  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  David,  in  describing  man,  repre- 
sents him  as  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels :  it 
should,  I  apprehend,  be  rendered,  "  for  a  little  time  lower 
than  the  angels,"  that  is,  during  the  time  he  Qhe  Son  of 
God]  condescended  to  become  incarnate.  Their  great 
power  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  works  they  have 
performed  by  divine  commission : — the  destruction  of 
the  first-born  of  Egypt ;  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  the  destruction  of  an  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men  in  Sennacherib's  army.  One  angel 
destroyed  seventy  thousand  men  by  bringing  a  pestilence, 
when  David  numbered  the  people  of  Israel.* 

Their  appearance  was  such  as  to  fill  the  greatest  of 
prophets  with  consternation  and  horror.  "  And  there 
remained  no  more  strength  in  me,t  and  my  comeliness 
was  turned  into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength." 

*2Sam.  xxiv.  15.  f  Dan,  x.  8. 
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With  ease  an  angel  rolled  away  the  stone,  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  laid  at  the  door  of  our  Saviour's  se- 
pulchre :  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  Roman  guard 
trembled,  and  became  as  dead  men. 

"  After  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  coming  down 
from  heaven,  ha\'ing  great  power,  and  the  earth  was 
lightened  at  his  glory." 

3.  They  are  not  less  distinguished  for  moral  excellence 
than  by  the  possession  of  great  natural  powers.  The 
usual  denomination  given  them  in  the  Scriptures  is 
"  Holy  angels."  They  consist  of  such  spirits  as  stood  fast 
in  their  integrity,  when  many  of  their  associates  in- 
volved themselves  in  ruin  by  wilful  rebellion.  They  are 
styled  by  St.  Paul,  "  elect  angels,"  who  are  confirmed  in 
a  state  of  happiness  by  being,  along  with  the  church, 
reduced  under  one  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Their 
confirmation,  in  a  state  of  obedience  and  felicity,  is 
owing  (there  is  every  reason  to  conclude)  to  their  union 
with  him,  and  their  being  included  in  an  eternal  choice 
of  special  election  and  favour. 

They  are  Christ's  holy  angels.  To  this  mystery  there 
are  several  allusions  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians  "  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath 
purposed  in  himself:  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one,  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earth." 

II.  They  are  ministering  spirits.  Their  employment 
and  office  is  to  minister  in  the  presence  of  God.  Their 
habitation  is  heaven,  that  is,  the  place  where  God  has 
fixed  his  throne  and  manifests  his  glory.  They  are 
emphatically  described  by  this  circumstance,  "  The  angels 
that  are  in  heaven."  There  is,  doubtless,  a  place  in  the 
immense  dominions  of  the  Deity,  where  God  is  beheld 
in  his  glory,  and  where  he  is  worshipped  with  the  highest 
forms  of  love  and  adoration.  "  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither 
by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,"  &c.*      Thither  Jesus 

*  Matt.  V.  34. 
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ascended  when  he  left  our  world ;  there  he  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  and  there  it  is  that 
the  holy  angels  reside,  as  their  fixed  habitation.  From 
thence  it  was  the  rebellious  spirits  were  expelled,  "  who 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation."* 
"  Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  his,  angels,  that  excel  in 
strength ;  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto 
the  voice  of  his  word.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
hosts  ;  ye  ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure."t 

Their  employment  is  to  minister  to  God  in  the  exalted 
services  of  the  celestial  temple.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness and  happiness  of  heaven,  and  in  this  the  holy 
angels  are  habitually  employed.  To  contemplate  the 
perfections,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Great  Eternal; 
to  bow  before  him  in  lowly  prostrations,  and  to  render 
him  the  honour  due  unto  his  wonderful  works  in  nature, 
providence,  and  grace,  is  their  proper  employ.  As  more 
of  God  is  conspicuous  in  the  mystery  of  redemption 
than  in  any  other  work,  this  will  occupy  a  proportion- 
able part  in  their  praises.  "  And  I  beheld,"  saith  St. 
John,  "  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  around  the 
throne,  and  around  the  four  living  creatures,  and  around 
the  four-and-twenty  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thou- 
sands; saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wis- 
dom, and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  conceive  in  what  particulars  the 
services  of  heaven  consist,  after  what  manner  the  glo- 
rious Supreme  will  display  himself,  and  [[by]  what 
forms  of  adoration  he  will  be  praised.  These  mysteries 
are  hid  from  us  ;  "  for  who  hath  ascended  up  into  hea- 
ven?" Yet  we  may  be  certain  they  will  be,  in  the 
highest  degree,  pure,  spiritual,  and  sublime  ;  the  noblest 
exercise  of  the  most  exalted  faculties  on  the  greatest  and 
best  of  Beings. 

The  term  ministering  spirits  {Xsirov^y/xa)  Qused]]  here, 
signifies  that  species  of  services  which  is  employed  in 

♦Jude6.  fPs.  ciii.  21. 
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sacred  things.  It  is  true,  St.  John  declares,  that  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  he  saw  no  temple,  for  a  temple  implies  a 
huilding  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  secular  purposes  to  which  other  edifices 
are  applied.  In  this  sense  there  will  be  in  heaven  no 
temple,  because  the  whole  of  those  blessed  regions  will 
be  filled  with  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  so  be 
a  temple.  There  was  no  room  for  a  separation  of  any 
part  to  a  sacred  and  religious  use,  when  all  was  sacred. 
The  reason  St.  John  assigns  for  this  circumstance, 
sufficiently  explains  his  meaning  :  "  And  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,  for  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple 
thereof." 

On  that  immediate  presence  which  fills  the  heavenly 
world,  tlae  angels  are  constant  attendants ;  they  continu- 
ally stand  before  the  Divine  Majesty. 

The  most  exact  representation  of  the  heavenly  world, 
(considered  as  a  place)  that  was  ever  given  to  men,  was 
the  ancient  tabernacle,  formed  after  the  pattern  given  in 
the  Mount.*  The  mercy-seat  was  attended  with  two 
cherubim,  and  the  two  curtains  which  formed  the  taber- 
nacle, were  filled  wuth  figures  of  cherubim,  "  With 
cherubim  of  cunning  work  shalt  thou  make  them."+ 

In  the  visions  of  the  ancient  prophets,  when  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  was  given,  every  appearance  of  God  was 
attended  with  creatures  of  an  angelic  order.  "  A  fiery 
stream  issued  forth,  and  came  forth  from  before  him  ; 
thousands  of  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him.  (Daniel.)  See 
also  Isaiah :  "  In  the  year  king  Uzzah  died,  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his 
train  filled  the  temple.  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim." 
Ezekiel  ''  beheld  the  cherubim,  over  which  was  a 
sapphire  firmament,  over  which  a  throne  was  seen,  and 
one  sitting  upon  it  like  the  appearance  of  a  man,  whose 
head  was  encircled  with  a  rainbow.  "  This,"  he  adds, 
"  was  an  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of 
God." 

*  Heb.  ix.  23,  24.  f  Exod.  xxvi.  1. 
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"  Then  the  Spirit  took  me  up,  and  I  heard  behind  me 
a  great  rushing  sound,  saying,  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  from  his  place.  I  heard  also  the  noise  of  the  wings 
of  the  living  creatures  that  touched  one  another,  and  the 
noise  of  the  wheels  over  against  them,  and  the  noise  of 
a  great  rushing."* 

Our  Lord  warns  us  against  despising  the  least  of  those 
who  believe  on  him,  from  this  consideration,  "  That  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  God  in  heaven." 
The  angel  who  appeared  to  Zachariah,  thus  announces 
himself,  "  I  am  Gabriel,  who  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God." 

Improvement  of  Part  I. 

\.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  greatness  of  God,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  dignity  of  religion,  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  employment  and  felicity  of  such  glorious 
spirits. 

Second  Part. 

They  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  those  who  are  to 
inherit  salvation. 

I.  Though  they  are  so  superior,  they,  with  much 
alacrity,  engage  in  offices  of  love  to  believers,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  dignity  which  awaits  them  ;  they 
are  hastening  on  to  possess  salvation. 

They  (believers)  are  soon  to  be  associated  with  them, 
to  be  sharers  of  their  privileges,  partakers  of  their  glory, 
Infantine  as  is  their  present  weakness,  they  are  consid- 
erable on  account  of  their  future  greatness.  The  infant 
of  the  family  is  not  neglected  or  despised  by  the  more 
advanced  branches  of  it ;  they  anticipate  the  develope- 
ment  of  its  faculties.  They  know  the  time  will  arrive 
when  it  will  attain  an  equality  with  themselves.  They 
that  shall  be  thought  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  "  shall  be  equal  to  the  angels." 

♦  Ezek.  iii.  12, 13. 
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1.  Though  they  axe  now  mortal,  they  are  the  heirs  of 
immortality. 

2.  Though  they  are  encompassed  with  infirmities  and 
imperfections,  those  blessed  spirits  well  know  they  will 
shortly  become  entirely  like  Christ. 

3.  Though  they  ai-e  immersed  in  trifling  cares,  and  have 
necessarily  much  intercourse  with  the  things  of  time  and 
sense,  they  entertain  noble  thoughts,  cherish  high  expec- 
tations, and,  having  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  delivered.  And,  ever  and  anon 
wet  with  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  anointed  afresh  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wear  upon  their  spirits  the  divine 
impress,  which  these  blessed  spirits  distinctly  perceive. 

II.  The  intimate  union  of  believers  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  angels  are  in  immediate  subjection, 
[also]  entitles  them  to  their  benevolent  ofiices.  They 
are  members  of  Christ,  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  they  are 
taken  into  a  still  closer  relation  than  the  conjugal  one :  and 
are  parts  of  that  nature  in  which  the  Lord  is  glorified. 

The  nature  of  the  benevolent  offices  [^angels]  perform 
for  the  chm'ch.  They  are  not  the  servants  of  the  church 
but  the  servants  of  Christ  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
Their  stated  employment  is  to  minister  in  heaven,  whence 
on  particular  occasions,  they  are  sent  on  benevolent 
embassies  for  the  good  of  the  church.  A^Tiat  are  these 
services  ?  What  have  angels  done,  and  what  are  they 
doing  for  the  benefit,  and  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  sal- 
vation ? 

1.  The  heirs  of  salvation  are  indebted  to  them  for 
much  prophetic  information,  as  well  as  for  many  import- 
ant directions.  See  Daniel.  Paul  going  to  Macedonia, 
Peter  rescued  from  prison,  &c. 

2.  The  heirs  of  salvation  have  often  been  indebted  to 
angelic  interposition  for  their  protection  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme danger ;  for  example,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  ; 
Peter's  rescue  from  prison ;  Peter  and  John,  (see  Acts 
V.)  ;  the  deliverance  of  Elisha  at  Dothan.*  "  He  shall 
give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 

*2KiDgsvi.  15—17. 
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against  a  stone."  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
about  them  that  fear  him."  Many  secret  deliverances  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  angelic  influence. 

3.  The  support  which  good  men  have  received  in  the 
season  of  extreme  pain  and  suffering,  "  An  angel 
appeared  unto  him,  strengthening  him." 

4.  A  moral  influence,  equal  in  extent,  though  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  that  which  evil  spirits  exert. 

5.  To  assist  in  dying  moments ;  to  convey  the  spirit  to 
the  mansions  of  peace  ;  they  let  in  those  gleams  of  hea- 
ven into  the  soul,  [[which  are  then  so  greatly  needed,  and 
so  truly  refreshing.^ 

6.  To  gather  the  saints  [^together]]  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  at  the  last  day,  and  to  vindicate  their  cause,  by  a 
final  victory  over  their  enemies.  "  The  harvest  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  angels  are  the  reapers."  "  The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  shall  gather 
out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  that 
do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire." 


I.  How  great  the  dignity  of  real  christians. 

II.  How  delightful  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  world. 


VII. 

ON  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  SATAN. 

1  Pet.  v.  8. — Your  adversary  the  devil  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of  revelation, 
that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings  superior  to  [[man]* 

*  Mr.  Hall  preached  three  sermons  at  Leicester  on  the  personality 
and  agency  of  Satan,  besides  that  which  he  introduced  into  his  series 
of  lectures  on  the  Socinian  Controversy.  The  substance  of  these  he 
also  condensed  into  a  single  sermon,  and  preached  at  Cambridge  in 
October,  1823,  and  afterwards  at  Bristol.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  moment,  and  so  strangely  neglected,  that  he  prepared 
his  three  sermons  for  publication  ;  but,  by  some  singular  accident,  the 
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To  suppose  our  own  species  to  be  the  highest  production 
of  divine  power,  would  indicate  irrational  and  puerile 
presumption.  When  we  consider  the  infinite  variety  of 
creatures  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  descending  scale 
betwixt  us  and  nothing,  it  is  agreeable  to  analogy  to  con- 
ceive the  number  is  not  less  of  those  which  are  above 
us  ;  the  probability  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  disco- 
veries now  made  of  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  existence  of  bodies,  compared  to  which  the  globe 
■which  we  inhabit  is  but  a  spot.  AYhile  there  are  known 
to  be  material  systems  immensely  superior  in  magnitude 
to  that  with  which  we  are  conversant,  what  should  lead 
us  to  doubt  that  there  are,  in  the  intellectual  world, 
beings  possessing  an  equal  mental  superiority  ?  It  surely 
will  not  be  pretended  that  there  are  any  properties 
discernible  in  man,  that  mark  him  out  as  the  most  trans- 
cendant  workmanship  of  Deity,  the  masterpiece  of 
almighty  power,  or  that  there  is  any  ground  for  supposing 
creative  energy  suspended  its  operations  here,  rather  than 
at  any  other  point  in  its  progress.  The  distance  between 
us  and  nothing  is  finite,  yet  the  interval  is  occupied  and 
filled  up  with  innumerable  orders  of  sensitive  beings ; 
how  improbable  is  it,  then,  that  the  distance  between  us 
and  Deity,  which  is  infinite,  is  an  empty  void  ! 

Nor  is  it  any  just  objection  against  the  supposition  in 
question,  that  these  superior  orders  are  not  usually  dis- 
cernible by  our  senses.  The  information  derived  from 
our  senses,  aided  and  corrected  by  reflection,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  in  the  practical  concerns  of  life  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  uncertain  criterion  by  which  to  determine  the  actual 
existence  of  things  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit.     Of 

manuscript  was  lost,  just  as  he  had  completed  it.  After  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  years,  he  recommenced  the  labour  of  writing  these  ser- 
mons, but  never  finished  it.  Some  imperfect  notes  have  been  found 
since  his  death.  They  appear  to  belong  to  different  discourses,  and 
were  evidently  written  at  different  times.  Imperfect  as  they  are,  they 
open  some  interesting  channels  of  investigation,  and  are  therefore  in- 
serted in  this  collection. 

For  the  general  course  of  the  author's  reasoning,  see  his  account  of 
Lecture  XI.  in  the  summary  of  his  lectures  on  the  Socinian  Contro- 
\ersy,  page  123  of  this  volume. — Ed. 
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those  that  are  known  to  exist,  some  beings  are  so  minute 
as  to  elude  their  notice,  others  so  vast  as  to  exceed  their 
gi-asp.  There  are,  probably,  many  material  substances, 
whose  subtlety  exempts  them  entirely  from  that  cogni- 
zance ;  there  are  others  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
the  help  of  instruments. 

Whether  there  is  in  the  universe  any  being  purely 
spiritual,  and  perfectly  detached  from  matter,  except  the 
Great  Supreme,  is  a  question,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  solve, 
nor  is  the  solution  of  it  at  all  essential  to  our  present  in- 
quiry. God  is  a  spirit,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
portion  or  modification  of  matter  as  entering  into  his 
essence,  without  being  betrayed  into  contradiction  and 
absurdity.  In  regard  to  every  other  class  of  being,  it  is, 
by  many,  conjectured  that  the  thinking  principle  is  united 
to  some  corporeal  vehicle,  through  which  it  derives  its 
perceptions,  and  by  which  it  operates ;  while  perfect  spi- 
rituality, utterly  separate  from  matter  in  any  possible 
state,  is  the  exclusive  attribute  of  Deity.  When  angels 
are  spoken  of  as  spirits,  this  mode  of  expression  may 
possibly  denote  no  more  than  that  the  material  vehicle 
with  which  they  are  united  is  of  a  nature  highly  subtle 
and  refined,  at  a  great  remove  from  the  flesh  and  blood 
which  compose  the  bodily  frame.  Who  will  presume  to 
set  limits  to  the  creative  power  in  the  organization  of 
matter,  or  affirm  that  it  is  not,  in  the  hand  of  its  Author, 
susceptible  of  a  refinement  which  shall  completely  ex- 
clude it  from  the  notice  of  our  senses  ?  He  who  com- 
pares the  subtlety  and  velocity  of  light  with  grosser 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  material  system,  wdll 
be  reluctant  to  assign  any  bounds  to  the  possible  modifi- 
cations of  matter,  much  more  to  affirm  there  can  be  none 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  corporeal  organs. 

However  probable  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
creatures  of  a  nature  more  exalted  than  our  own,  nothing 
can  be  affirmed  with,  certainty  on  the  subject,  beyond  the 
dictates  of  revelation.  In  regard  to  a  class  of  beings, 
w^hich  are  confessedly  not  objects  of  any  of  our  senses, 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  (if  they  exist  at  all)  must 
be  derived  from  divine  testimony.     Abstract  reasoning, 
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however  profound  and  accurate,  presents  nothing  to  the 
mind  but  the  relations  of  its  own  ideas ;  while,  for  our 
knowledge  of  what  exists  wdthout  us,  we  are  entirely  in- 
debted to  observation  and  experiment.  But  neither 
observation  nor  experiment  can  extend  to  those  depart- 
ments of  the  universe  that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our 
senses.  The  province  of  philosophy,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  is  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  to  discover  the  laws  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  To  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  material 
creation,  the  judicious  inquirer  not  only  diligently  no- 
tices the  appearances  that  present  themselves,  but  puts 
the  subject  of  his  investigation  into  artificial  situations, 
whence  new  appearances  result ;  this  mode  of  inquiry  is 
styled  experimental.  In  mental  philosophy,  a  different 
method  must  be  adopted.  Mind  cannot,  like  matter,  be 
divided,  compounded,  or  decomposed,  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  external  agents ;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  here  no  room  for  experiment,  properly  so  called.  All 
that  can  be  done,  is  carefully  to  observe  the  processes  of 
thought  and  of  emotion,  and  by  attending  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  mental  faculties,  to  arrive  at  some  general 
conclusions,  the  justice  of  which  must,  in  every  instance, 
be  decided  by  individual  consciousness. 

This  inconvenience,  inseparable  from  all  attempts  to 
investigate  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  must,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  preclude  the  possibility  of  much 
original  discovery,  and  mil,  probably,  prevent  metaphy- 
sics from  ever  obtaining  the  certainty  and  stability  of 
science.  While  investigating  the  laws  of  matter,  we 
can  vary  the  situations  in  which  it  is  placed,  as  much  as 
we  please  Q^^ithin  certain  practical  limits],  and  retain  it 
as  long  under  our  view ;  but  mental  phenomena  form  a 
Proteus,  which  is  continually  changing  its  aspect,  and 
the  objects  of  our  observation  are  continually  gliding 
away  from  us.  Yet,  while  we  acknowledge  the  incom- 
petency of  reason  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
creatures  superior  to  ourselves,  and  that  all  we  can  arrive 
at  is  a  probable  conjecture,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  reason  is    equally  incompetent   to    determine    the 
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contrary.  If  it  is  unable  to  build,  it  is  on  the  very  same 
account,  unable  to  destroy ;  whatever  improvement 
philosophy  may  receive,  however  successful  and  brilliant 
its  career,  its  conclusions,  in  no  instance,  apply  to  an 
economy  which,  being  confesserlly  supernatural,  is  beyond 
its  sphere,  and  governed  by  laws  totally  different  from 
those  which  it  is  its  business  to  explore. 

Were  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  world  laid  open, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  human  mind,  with  all  the 
laws  of  thought,  volition,  and  emotion,  perfectly  deve- 
loped and  explained,  we  should  not  be  a  step  nearer  to  a 
solution  of  the  question  under  our  present  consideration, 
not  at  all  more  qualified  to  determine  whether  there  be 
an  order  of  superior  intelligences,  or  what  the  station  they 
occupied,  or  the  faculties  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. In  short,  the  utmost  that  philosophy  can 
achieve  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with  human  creatures, 
and  with  some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  and 
visible  world.  Whenever  we  extend  our  views  beyond 
this,  we  have  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  Qbut]  are  all  at 
once  in  the  region  of  doubt  and  conjecture.  It  is  a  pro- 
vince to  which  the  prir|.ciples  j^of  philosophy]]  cease  to 
apply :  ingenuity  may  amuse  itself  with  endless  suppo- 
sitions, and  fancy  fill  the  void  with  splendid  pictures ; 
but  as  to  discovery,  the  intellect  of  a  Newton  is  upon  the 
same  level  with  that  of  a  child. 

It  follows  from  hence  that  the  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  derived  from  scripture,  under 
the  notion  of  its  being  unjpliilosophical^  is  puerile  and  un- 
meaning. The  truth  is,  that  it  is  in  no  other  sense 
unphilosophical,  except  that  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  it  implies  a  supernatural  economy,  to 
which  its  principles  are  totally  inapplicable,  and  which  it 
can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  Here,  if  any  where,  we 
must  have  recourse,  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;" 
if  they  speak  not  according  to  them,  "  there  is  no  light 
in  them." 

Let  me  briefly  advert,  then,  to  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament  on  this  subject.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  presenting  the  reader  with  a  mere  outline,  without 
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attempting  to  exhaust  the  information  which  they  im- 
part. 

The  New  Testament  informs  us,  that  there  is  an  order 
of  intelligent  beings  superior  to  the  human  race,  which 
it  usually  designates  by  the  name  of  angels,  a  name 
descriptive  of  their  office,  rather  than  their  nature ;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  very  elevated  powers  and  capa- 
cities ;  that  part  of  these,  at  a  former  [period],  swerved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  "  blessed  and  only  Poten- 
tate," on  which  account  they  lost  their  first  estate  ;  that 
of  these,  one  of  preeminent  rank  and  dignity  took  the 
lead  in  the  revolt ;  that  under  the  name  of  Satan  he  con- 
tinues to  i-ule  the  rest,  who  are  styled  his  angels ;  that 
ha\'ing  established  an  infernal  empire,  he  has  ever  been 
engaged  in  a  malignant  and  implacable  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God ;  that,  envious  of  the  happiness  of  our  first 
parents,  under  the  disguise  of  a  serpent,  he  tempted  the 
woman  to  violate  the  divine  prohibition,  by  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  whence  we  derived  a  corrupt  and  mortal 
nature ;  that  the  same  evil  spirit  who  is  styled  "  the  god 
of  this  world,"  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
perpetually  exerts  himself  in  seducing  men  to  sin ;  that 
he  succeeded  in  eflfacing  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  es- 
tablishing idolatry  throughout  the  world ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  appointed,  by  his  di\4ne  Father,  to  be  the 
antagonist  of  Satan,  and  to  "  destroy  his  works ;"  and 
that,  before  the  close  of  time,  his  dominion  will  be  esta- 
blished upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  Satan,  and  the  world 
restored  to  happiness  and  to  God.  This,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  a  fair  outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  this  mysterious  subject.  In  a  word,  Christ  and 
S  itan  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  heads  of 
two  opposite  empires,  the  one  the  empire  of  light  and 
holiness,  the  other  of  darkness  and  sin;  the  one  em- 
bracing all  the  elements  of  moral  good,  the  other  all  those 
of  moral  evil ;  while  the  whole  human  race  are  divided 
by  their  sway. 

To  a  philosophical  mind,  not  imbued  with  the  light  of 
revelation,  such  a  view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world 
will,  probably,  appear  strange  and  portentous ;  nothing 
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is  easier  than  to  suggest  plausible  objections  against  it. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  such  a  representation  as 
reason,  left  to  itself,  would  have  prompted  us  to  antici- 
pate. This  is  a  circumstance,  however,  which,  in  judg- 
ing of  Qsuch  matters^  is  entitled  to  little  attention  ; 
whatever  their  previous  improbability,  they  must  be 
received  or  rejected  according  to  the  amount  of  evidence 
adduced  for  their  support.  Even  in  the  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary life,  our  previous  conceptions  of  improbability  are 
found  to  afford  no  criterion  of  truth ;  much  less  can  any 
reliance  be  placed  on  them  in  judging  of  the  laws  of  a 
superior  and  supernatural  economy. 

In  asserting  the  personality  and  agency  of  Satan,  we 
are  not,  it  should  be  remembered,  proposing  to  our 
reader  a  speculation  in  philosophy ;  we  are  asserting  a 
fact  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction ;  a  fact  for 
which  we  profess  to  produce  no  other  evidence  besides 
the  declarations  of  Scripture.  If  its  testimony  is  not 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question,  we  are  out  at  sea,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  specify  what  doctrines  we  are  warranted 
to  receive  on  its  authority  ;  especially  when  we  consider 
that  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world 
would  appear  to  be  the  proper  business  of  a  revelation, 
whose  exclusive  glory  it  is  to  bring  "  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  We  have  no  controversy,  at  present,  with 
those  whose  lax  notions  of  inspiration  embolden  them  to 
reject  the  express  testimony  of  an  apostle.  We  assume 
as  granted,  the  truths  of  inspiration,  so  far  at  least  that 
they  may  be  safely  trusted  in  the  annunciation  of  chris- 
tian doctrine ;  and  all  we  shall  attempt  is  to  establish 
that  literal  interpretation  of  their  language  on  the  subject 
under  our  present  consideration,  wherein  we  infer  the 
personal  existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 


There  is  no  necessary  alliance  between  moral  rectitude 
and  intellectual  elevation ;  nor  need  we  go  far  in  search 
of  high  intellectual  vigour,  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  a  portentous  degree  of  pravity.  In  free  and 
voluntary  agents,  we  learn  from  constant  observation, 
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that  the  greatest  range  and  comprehension  of  intellect  is 
no  security  against  obliquity  of  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  cer- 
tain that  a  preeminent  degree  of  mental  superiority  may 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  itself  a  source 
of  temptation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  order  of 
rational  creatures  with  which  our  experience  has  brought 
us  acquainted,  haye,  we  are  certain,  fallen  from  recti- 
tude ;  and  therefore,  whatever  other  conclusions  we  may 
draw  from  that  fact,  it  ought,  on  the  principles  of 
analogy,  to  facilitate  our  belief,  on  proper  evidence, 
that  a  similar  catastrophe  has  involved  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior order.  "Whatever  difficulties  may  accompany  Qthe 
question  of  ]  the  origin  of  evil,  and  however  incompetent 
we  may  be  to  conceive  how  the  transition  is  effected 
from  innocence  to  guilt,  or  how  to  reconcile  its  foresight 
and  permission  with  divine  rectitude  and  human  freedom, 
as  this  is  is  not  the  place  where  they  Qthese  difficulties] 
first  occur,  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  ob- 
jections against  the  doctrine  which  we  are  endeavouring 
to  support.  They  exist  exactly  to  the  same  extent  in  re- 
lation to  the  fall  of  man,  of  which  we  have  experimental 
evidence.  The  doctiine  which  affirms  the  existence  of 
evil  spirits  of  a  superior  order,  who  have  sunk  themselves 
into  perdition  by  disobeying  their  Maker,  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  history  of  the  only  species  of  rational 
creatures  with  w^hich  we  are  acquainted;    we  find   its 

counterpart  in  ourselves. 

****** 

****** 

There  is  one  objection  which  has  been  frequently 
urged  against  the  popular  view  of  this  subject,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
discussion,  lest  the  prejudice  it  may  [[excite]  should  im- 
pair the  conviction  which  the  evidence  might  otherwise 
produce.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  ascribe  to  Satan  such 
an  interference  in  the  moral  concerns  of  the  world,  as  is 
implied  in  his  incessantly  tempting  men  to  sin,  is  to  sup- 
pose him  omnipresent,  a  supposition  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  a  finite  being.  It  must  be  confessed  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  teach  us  to  conceive 
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of  Satanic  agency  as  concurring  in  almost  every  act  of 
deliberate  sin:  he  is  said  to  have  filled  the  heart  of 
Ananias ;  to  have  entered  into  Judas,  "  after  he  had 
taken  the  sop  ;"  and  to  be  "  the  god  of  this  world,  who 
"vvorketh  mightily  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  To 
infer  from  thence,  however,  that  any  proper  omnipresence 
is  attributed  to  this  apostate  spirit,  betrays  inattention  to 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  inspired  writers. 

We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  Satan  as  the  head  of  a 
spiritual  empire  of  great  extent,  and  comprehending 
within  itself  innumerable  subordinate  agents.  The  term 
Satan,  in  application  to  this  subject,  is  invariably  found 
in  the  singular  number,  implying  that  there  is  one  de- 
signated by  that  appellation.  His  associates  in  the  pri- 
meval rebellion  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  and 
are  denominated  his  Angels.  Thus  the  punishment  re- 
served for  them  at  the  close  of  time  is  said  to  be  "  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  What  their  num- 
ber may  be  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture ;  but  when  Ave 
reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  agency  in  which  they  are 
afiirmed  to  be  engaged,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined 
to  conjecture,  that  it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  human 
race. 

In  describing  the  aflairs  of  an  empire  it  is  the  uni- 
form custom  of  the  historian  to  ascribe  its  achieve- 
ments to  one  person,  to  the  ruling  mind  under  whose 
auspices  they  are  performed,  and  by  whose  authority 
they  are  efi'ected:  as  it  is  the  will  of  the  chief  which, 
in  absolute  monarchies,  gives  unity  to  its  operations, 
and  validity  to  its  laws,  and  to  whose  glory  or  dis- 
honour its  good  or  ill  fortune  redound;  as  victories 
and  defeats  are  ascribed  to  him  who  sustains  the  su- 
preme power,  without  meaning  for  a  moment  to  in- 
sinuate that  they  were  the  result  of  his  individual 
agency.  Thus,  in  relating  the  events  of  the  last  war, 
the  ruler  of  France  would  be  represented  as  conduct- 
ing at  once  the  most  multifarious  movements  in  the 
most  remote  parts  of  Europe,  where  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  that  they  were  executed,  directlv  or  in- 
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directly,  by  his  order.  He  thus  becomes  identified 
with  his  empire,  and  spoken  of  as  though  he  pervaded 
all  its  parts.  Thus  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  by 
fiction  of  speech  perfectly  understood,  is  represented 
as  the  direct  object  of  every  ofifence,  and  as  present 
in  every  court  of  law,  conscience,  *  * 


Conceiving  Satan,  agreeable  to  the  intimations  of 
the  word  of  God,  to  be  the  chief  or  head  of  a  spiritual 
dominion,  we  easily  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
agency  he  is  affirmed  to  exert,  in  tempting  and  seducing 
the  human  race  ;  not  by  supposing  him  to  be  personally 
present  wherever  such  an  operation  is  carrying  on,  but 
by  referring  it  to  his  auspices,  and  considering  it  as  be- 
longing to  the  history  of  his  empire.  As  innumerable 
angels  of  light  fight  under  the  banners  of  the  Redeemer, 
so,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  the  devil  also  is 
assisted  by  an  [[exceedingly]  numerous  host  of  his 
angels,  composing  those  principalities  and  powers  over 
which  Jesus  Christ  triumphed,  in  the  making  "  a  show 
of  them  openly."  On  this  principle,  the  objection 
we  are  considering  falls  entirely  to  the  ground,  and  no 
more  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  is  attributed  to  Satan 
by  our  system,  than  to  Alexander.  C^sar,  or  Tamer- 
lane, whose  power  was  felt,  and  their  authority  ac- 
knowledged, far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  personal  pre- 
sence. 

The  attentive  reader  of  scripture  will  not  fail  to  remark, 
that  the  statement  of  the  existence,  the  moral  propen- 
sities, and  the  agency  of  Satan,  is  extended  nearly 
through  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume,  from  Genesis  to 
the  Revelations ;  that  its  Avriters,  in  their  portraitm-e  of 
our  great  adversary,  employ  the  same  images,  and  adhere 
to  the  same  appellations  throughout ;  that  a  complete 
identity  of  character  is  exhibited,  marked  wdth  the  same 
features  of  force,  cruelty,  malignity,  and  fraud.  He  is 
every  where  depicted  as  alike  the  enemy  of  God  and 
man ;  who,  having  appeared  as  a  serpent  in  the  history 
of  the  Fall,  is  recognized  by  St.   Paul  under  the  same 
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character  in  express  allusion  to  that  event,*  and  after- 
wards by  St.  John,  in  the  apocalypse,  as  "  that  old  ser- 
pent, the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world. "t 

We  have,  therefore,  just  the  same  evidence  of  the 
real  personality  of  Satan,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
exactly  of  the  same  kind;  both  are  described  by  in- 
spired persons ;  to  both,  volitions,  purposes,  and  per- 
sonal [^characteristics]  are  ascribed.  A  uniformity  of 
representation,  an  identity  of  character,  distinguished 
respectively  by  the  most  opposite  moral  qualities,  equally 
pervade  the  statements  of  scripture  as  to  each,  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  supposing  the  sacred  writers  to  have  de- 
signed to  teach  us  the  proper  personality  of  Satan,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  other  language  they 
could  have  adopted.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
accumulation  of  evidence,  there  are  those  who  contend, 
that  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  figurative,  and 
that  the  devil,  or  Satan,  is  a  mere  prosopopoeia,  or 
personification;  but  what  it  is  designed  to  personify 
they  are  not  agreed ;  some  affirming  one  thing  and 
some  another,  according  to  the  caprices  of  their  fancy, 
or  the  exigencies  of  their  system.  The  solution  most 
generally  adopted  by  our  modern  refiners  of  revelation 
is,  that  Satan  is  a  figure  or  personification  of  the 
principle  of  evil.  For  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate  part 
of  my  audience,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a 
personification  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric  or  of  poetry,  by 
which  we  ascribe  sentiment,  language,  and  action,  to 
things  which,  properly  speaking,  are  utterly  incapable 
of  these :  for  example.  Job,  in  a  lofty  strain  of  poetry, 
inquiring  where  is  the  place  of  wisdom  ;  "  Man,"  saith 
he,  "  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  depth  saith^  It  is  not  in 
me^  and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."X 
In  this  bold  personification  of  the  Depth,  the  Sea,   De- 

f  Cor.  xi.  3.  t  Rev.  xii.  9.  |  Job  xxviii.  12—14,  22. 
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strudion,  and  Death,  there  is  grandeur  and  imagination, 
but  no  obscurity  ;  every  one  perceives,  that  in  bestowing 
sentiment  and  language  on  these  natural  objects,  the 
writer  merely  obeys  the  impulse  of  poetic  enthusiasm. 
St.  Paul,  on  several  occasions,  makes  use  of  the  same 
figure,  and  personifies  the  Law,  the  Flesh,  and  other 
things  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  no  one  mistakes  his 
meaning.  The  legitimate  use  of  this  figure  is,  to  give 
vivacity  and  animation  to  the  exhibition  of  sentiment ; 
every  sober  writer  employs  it  sparingly  and  occasionally, 
and  ynW  rarely,  if  ever,  have  recourse  to  it,  unless  he 
has  elevated  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to  a  pitch 
which  prepares  him  to  sympathize  Avith  the  enthusiasm 
it  betrays.  A  personification  never  dropt,  nor  ever  ex- 
plained by  the  admixture  of  literal  forms  of  expression 
in  the  same  connexion,  is  an  anomaly,  or  rather  absurdity, 
of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  WTitings  of  men  of 
sense.  Of  all  the  figures  of  speech  by  which  language 
is  varied  and  enriched,  the  personification  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perspicuous ;  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  be 
found,  in  the  whole  range  of  composition,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, in  which  it  was  so  employed  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  writer  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense.  Let  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  Satan,  adduce,  if  they  are  able,  another  example  from 
any  author  Avhatever,  ancient  or  modem,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, in  which  this  figure  is  employed  in  a  manner  so 
enigmatical  and  obscure,  as  to  have  heen  interpreted  for 
ages  in  a  literal  sense.  There  is  a  personification  spread- 
ing itself  through  the  whole  Bible,  if  we  believe  these 
men,  []now^  discovered  for  the  first  time,  in  writings 
which  have  been  studied  by  thousands,  possessed  of  the 
most  acute  and  accomplished  intellect,  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  without  one  them,  during  all  these  ages,  sus- 
pecting that  it  existed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  a  more  untenable  position  was  never  advanced  ;  nor 
one,  which,  if  they  reaUy  believe  that  the  sacred  writers 
meant  to  be  understood  figuratively,  evinces  a  more  un- 
pardonable inattention  to  the  operations  of  thought,  and 
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the  laws  of  composition.  On  any  other  subject  but  re- 
ligion, such  a  style  of  criticism  could  not  fail  to  expose 
its  authors  to  merited  derision. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  Avave  the  other  objections  to 
this  solution,  and,  admitting  it  to  be  possible,  examine 
how  far  it  will  answer  its  purpose,  by  applying  it  to  some 
of  the  principal  passages  which  treat  of  the  agency  of 
Satan.  It  is  necessary  to  forewarn  my  hearers,  that  the 
devil,  or  Satan,  according  to  the  notion  of  our  opponents, 
is  by  no  means  a  personification,  universally,  of  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a  Proteus,  that  assumes  so  many 
shapes  as  almost  to  elude  detection.  Most  commonly, 
it  denotes  the  principle  of  moral  evil ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  stands  for  the  heathen  magistrates,  sometimes  for 
the  Jemsh  priests  and  scribes,  and  at  others,  for  the 
personal  opponent  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth, 

Let  us  first  apply  this  solution  to  our  Lord's  temptation 
in  the  wilderness.  "  Then,"  says  Matthew,  "  was  Jesus 
led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 
the  devil."*  This,  our  opponents  tell  us,  with  great  confi- 
dence, was  a  visionary  scene,  and  their  reason  for  it  is 
cm-ious  enough.  It  is  the  form  of  the  expression, 
"Jesus  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness." 
Mark  has  it,  "  sendeth  him  into  the  wilderness."t  On 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  whatever  is  represented  as 
performed  by  Christ  under  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  must 
be  understood  as  visionary ;  and  when  it  is  said,  "  he 
entered  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee,"  it  must 
be  understood  as  intending  not  a  real,  but  a  fictitious  or 
visionary  removal.  It  is  true  that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  him- 
self as  brought  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  witness  the 
abominations  practised  there,  while  it  is  evident  his  actual 
abode  was  still  in  Babylon ;  but,  that  no  mistake  may 
arise,  he  repeatedly  assures  us,  that  it  was  in  the  visions 
of  God.  But  no  such  intimation  is  given  in  the  instance 
before  us.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  literal  matter 
of  fact,  and  as  such  it  has  been  currently  received  by 
the  chm-ch  of  God.     Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  for 

*  Matt.  iv.  1.  t  Mark  i.  12. 

VOL.  V.  7VI 
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argument's  sake,  to  have  been  a  visionary  representa- 
tion ;  the  question  still  recurs,  What  is  meant  by  the 
tempter  in  this  scene  ?  and  whether  any  of  the  solu- 
tions which  have  been  given  can  possibly  be  admitted. 
The  devil  here  cannot  be  intended  to  denote  the 
pagan  magistrates,  or  Jewish  high-priests,  or  scribes, 
because  our  Lord  was  alone.  As  little  can  it  mean 
the  principle  of  evil.  The  principle  of  evil  must  be 
the  principle  of  some  mind;  it  cannot  subsist  apart. 
Where,  in  this  instance,  is  the  mind  in  which  it  in- 
hered ?  None  were  present  but  the  Saviour  and  the 
tempter ;  if  the  tempter  was  not  a  person,  but  the 
principle  of  evil,  that  principle  must  have  belonged  to 
the  Saviour  himself;  it  must  have  consisted  of  some 
sinful  bias,  some  corrupt  propensity  in  himself,  with 
which  he  maintained  an  arduous  struggle.  But  this 
is  refuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  sacred 
wi-iters,  who  affirm  him  to  be  "holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed,  and  separate  from  sinners  ;"*  who  emphatically 
designate  him  under  the  character  of  him  "  that  is 
holy,  him  that  is  true."t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
modern  socinians  have  not  rushed  to  that  extreme  of 
impiety  to  impute  a  principle  of  evil  to  the  mind  of 
the  immaculate  Lamb  of  God,  "  in  whom  was  no 
sin.":}:  And  yet,  without  this,  no  intelligible  account 
can  be  given  of  the  temptation,  except  that  which  has 
been  universally  received  in  the  church. 

Let  us  apply  their  theory  to  another  very  important 
passage  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Ephesians.  We 
there  find  the  following  exhortation  :  "  Put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  By  these  principalities  and 
powers,  our  modem  socinians  tell  us  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  general  personification  of  all  wicked  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  whether  from  the  civil  or 

*  Heb.  vii.  26.  f  Rev.  iii.  7.  t  1  Johniii  5. 
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ecclesiastical  power,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  more 
particularly,  "  the  opposition  of  Jewish  priests  and 
rulers."*  But  how,  we  ask,  is  this  comment  consistent 
with  the  negative  branch  of  St.  Paul's  assertion,  "  for 
we  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ?"  Flesh  and  blood 
is  a  very  common  form  of  expression  in  the  sacred 
writings,  employed  to  denote  the  human  race,  or  man- 
kind. Thus  our  Lord  tells  Peter,  "  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ;"t  evidently  intending  to  affirm,  that  he  did  not 
derive  his  information  from  men,  but  from  God.  "  Im- 
mediately," says  Paul,  "  I  consulted  not  with  flesh  and 
blood  ;"X  that  is,  he  consulted  no  human  authorities ; 
"  nor  did  I  go  up  to  Jerusalem,"  he  adds,  "  to  those  that 
were  apostles  before  me."  The  first  part  of  the  apostle's 
proposition  then  evidently  is,  that  the  opposition  he  had 
chiefly  to  sustain  was  not  from  men,  nor  from  adversaries 
of  the  human  rank  and  order.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  From  Avhat  then  ?  He  adds,  "  from  principalities 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  Avorld," 
or,  according  to  Griesbach,  "  of  this  darkness ;"  that  is, 
say  the  unitarians,  from  Jewish  rulers  and  priests.  We 
must  perceive  in  a  moment  the  absurdity  of  the  proposi- 
tion thus  interpreted,  where  that  is  denied  at  the  begin- 
ning which  is  affirmed  at  the  close  :  and  human  nature, 
expressed  by  a  general  term  which  can  signify  nothing 
else,  is  formally  excluded  from  the  context,  to  make  way 
for  a  class  of  adversaries  who  are  of  that  very  nature, 
and  no  other. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  put  the  other  construction 
on  the  passage,  that  of  the  principle  of  evil ;  because 
that  cannot  admit  of  the  plural  number.  It  will  surely 
be  allowed  that  no  intelligent  writer,  who  was  desirous 
of  personifying  the  principle  of  evil,  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, would  speak  of  it  in  the  plural  form,  under  the 
figure  of  "  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,"  since  such  a  mode  of  speaking 
Gould  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mental  confusion.  This 

«  Improved  Ver-ion,  p.  450.         f  Matt.  xvi.  17.         t  Gal.  i.  IS. 
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passage,  therefore,  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
existence  and  agency  of  Satan. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  principle  of  our  opponents 
to  another  passage,  and  inquire,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  elicit  from  it  a  sense  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  inspira- 
tion. The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  in  the  first  Epistle 
of  John,  the  third  chapter :  "  My  little  children,  let  no 
man  deceive  you ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous, as  he  is  righteous :  he  who  comraitteth  sin  is  of 
the  devil,  for  the  devil  hath  sinned  from  the  beginning : 
for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  Let  us  for  a 
moment  suppose,  mth  the  unitarians,  that  the  devil  is 
here  put  for  a  personification  of  the  principle  of  evil,  or 
of  sin.  And  what,  let  me  ask,  can  be  more  trite,  futile, 
and  ridiculous,  than  gravely  to  assert,  that  the  principle 
of  evil,  or  sin,  sinned  from  the  beginning  ?  "Who  needed 
to  be  informed  of  this  ?  And  what  sense  can  we  affix 
to  the  phrase,  "  from  the  beginning  "  ?  which,  if  it  con- 
veys any  idea  at  all,  must  be  intended  to  instruct  us, 
that  the  principle  of  sin  did  not  begin  to  be  sinful  from 
a  late  or  recent,  but  from  a  certain  very  distant  epoch, 
denoted  by  the  words,  "  the  beginning."  But  is  not 
this  more  like  the  babbling  of  an  infant,  than  the  dictates 
of  divine  inspiration  ? 

The  following  passage  of  John  is  [[beset]  'v>'ith  pre- 
cisely the  same  difficulties.  "  Ye,"  said  our  Lord,  ad- 
dressing the  unbelieving  Jews,  "  are  of  your  father  the 
devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  vriW  do.  He  was 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the 
truth.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own, 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."^^  Here,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  our  opponents,  we  find  our  Saviour  labour- 
ing to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  principle  of  evil,  or 
sin,  has  been  guilty  of  certain  specific  enormities,  such 
as  murder  and  lying ;  that  it  did  not  continue  in  a  state 
of  moral  rectitude,  because  there  is  no  rectitude  in  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  trifling;    since,  when  the  very 

*  John  viii.  44. 
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principle  of  evil  in  the  abstract  is  under  contemplation, 
every  partial  kind  of  evil  is,  ipso  facto^  included.  Had 
our  Lord  discoursed  in  this  manner,  it  might  very  pro- 
perly have  been  said  of  him,  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  was  originally  intended,  "  never  man 
spake  like  this  man." 

The  legitimate  employment  of  a  prosopopoeia,  or  per- 
sonification, requires  that  the  literal  term,  expressive  of 
the  passion  or  principle  personified,  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  He  who  wishes  to  personify  piety,  patriotism,  or 
benevolence,  is  never  accustomed  to  drop  the  literal  term 
by  which  these  principles  are  respectively  denoted.  He 
gives  sex,  sentiment,  and  language  to  each,  but  on  no 
occasion  shall  we  find  him  substituting  an  unusual  name 
for  the  things  w^hich  he  intends  to  personify.  To  change 
the  very  terms  themselves  for  certain  symbolical  appella- 
tions, would  have  the  effect  of  involving  his  discourse 
in  incomprehensible  mystery :  it  would  be  introducing 
an  enigma,  not  a  personification.  Where  shall  we  find 
a  parallel  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bible  for  such  a 
licentious  abuse  of  personification  ?  ^  Besides,  allowing 
that  this  absurd  kind  of  personification  could  be  at  all 
tolerated,  the  s^nnbolical  name  ought,  at  least,  to  have  a 
determinate  meaning ;  it  should  invariably  stand  for  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  change  of  the  proper  term, 
for  the  name  of  a  symbolical  personage,  could  be  justified 
on  no  other  principle  than  that  it  was  universally  under- 
stood to  be  the  substitute  of  some  one  object ;  but  in 
the  present  case,  the  word  Satan  has  no  precise  or  defi- 
nite idea  attached  to  it ;  it  is  sometimes  the  principle  of 
evil,  sometimes  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers,  at  others, 
the  pagan  magistrates.  How  [repugnant  to  every  sound 
principle  of  interpretation !] 
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VIII. 

ON  THE  EXTREME  CORRUPTION  OF  MANKIND 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  DELUGE. 

Gen.  vi.  n. — The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  jilled  with 
violence. 

The  account  in  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  history  of  the 
world  before  \jhe  flood]  is  extremely  concise,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  extremely  interesting.  Of  the  celebrated 
personages  that  then  flourished,  the  names  are  seldom 
mentioned,  and  the  transactions  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, are  not  specified  with  any  detail  of  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  are  involved 
in  [^obscurity]  ;  they  are  made  to  pass  before  us  like 
the  shade  of  departed  greatness,  >vith  an  infallible  judge- 
ment only  passed  by  their  Creator  on  their  characters, 
and  a  distant  declaration  of  their  doom ;  as  though  it 
were  the  determination  of  God's  providence  to  bury 
their  memory  in  oblivion,  and  to  make  nothing  distinctly 
legible  but  their  destruction.  Of  the  violences  they  com- 
mitted, of  the  impiety  they  uttered,  and  of  the  miseries 
they  mutually  inflicted  upon  each  other,  the  Holy  Ghost 
condescends  to  give  no  particulars,  but  only  stigmatizes 
them  as  atrocious  criminals  and  rebels,  whose  enormous 
guilt  exhausted  the  patience  of  their  Maker,  and  ren- 
dered them  imfit  to  live. 

The  same  history  informs  us  of  a  most  atrocious  mur- 
der, committed  by  the  first-bom  man  upon  his  brother, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  wicked  and  his 
brother  righteous.  Such  an  event  afibrds  a  view  of 
human  nature,  in  the  early  stage  of  its  existence,  -which 
prepares  us  for  the  description  given  of  human  depravity 
in  the  context,  "  and  the  Lord  looked,  and  beheld  that 
every  thought  of  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  was 
evil,  and  that  continually."*  It  was  necessary  explicitly 
to  state  the  extreme  degeneracy  into  which  mankind 
were  fallen,  in  order  to  justify  the  conduct  of  God  in 

*  Gen.  vi.  5. 
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bringing  upon  them  the  flood.  For  God  to  destroy  the 
work  of  his  hand, — to  destroy  that  part  of  it  which  was 
made  after  his  own  image,  was  a  most  extraordinary 
measure  in  the  condu.ct  of  providence,  which  nothing 
can  account  for  but  that  extreme  corruption  which  it  is 
afiirmed  then  overspread  the  world.  In  what  that  cor- 
ruption particularly  consisted  ;  whether  it  involved  the 
apostatizing  from  God  to  idols,  or  only  manifested  itself 
in  gross  acts  of  immorality ;  how  long  it  had  been  accu- 
mulating ere  it  reached  its  he/ght ;  and  whether  it  was 
gradually  or  by  sudden  steps  introduced;  are  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  not  informed.  All  that  we  are 
expressly  told  is,  that  the  earth  was  filled  wdth  injustice, 
rapine,  and  violence.  From  what  we  know  of  human 
nature  and  human  affairs,  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  gradually  superinduced,  since  great  changes 
in  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  whether  in  the  way  of 
improvement  or  deterioration,  require  a  considerable 
space  of  time  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is,  on  this 
account,  next  to  impossible  not  to  suppose,  that  the  ex- 
treme degradation  of  manners  under  consideration  was 
produced  by  slow  degrees,  and  was  affected  by  various 
causes.  Some  of  these  causes  are,  if  I  mistake  not, 
suggested  with  tolerable  clearness  in  the  chapter  out  of 
which  my  text  is  taken. 

We  might  with  great  truth  assert,  that  the  general 
cause  of  the  extreme  coiTuption  then  prevalent,  was  the 
defection  of  our  first  parents,  and  that  consequent  loss 
of  true  rectitude  and  holiness  which  they  first  sustained 
in  their  own  persons,  and  then  communicated  to  their 
posterity.  This  tendency  to  sin  in  human  nature  is, 
indeed,  the  prolific  source  of  all  particular  vices,  which 
flow  fi-om  thence  as  their  fountain.  But,  as  a  river, 
when  it  overflows  its  banks,  must  be  swelled  by  accelera- 
ted floods  or  tributary  streams,  besides  what  it  derives 
from  its  parent  spring,  so  an  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
vice,  at  a  particular  time,  necessarily  implies  the  coope- 
ration of  other  causes,  along  with  the  original  corruption 
of  human  nature.  To  say  there  is  an  inherent  sinful 
bias  in  human  nature,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
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existence  of  a  large  portion  of  corruption  at  any  time, 
but  affords  no  reason  for  its  prevailing  at  one  time  more 
tlian  another.  To  account  for  such  an  event  satisfactorily, 
some  specific  and  particular  reasons  must  be  assigned 
besides  this  general  one. 

The  purport  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  discourse  is 
to  point  out  what  may  appear  some  of  the  probable 
reasons,  and  to  deduce  a  few  practical  inferences  from 
the  whole. 

Let  me  request  your  attention  while  I  state  some  of 
the  particular  reasons  which  account  for  the  remarkable 
and  prodigious  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  lives 
of  men  immediately  before  the  flood. 

I.  It  may  be  partly  ascribed,  with  gi'eat  probability,  to 
the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  public  worship  of 
God.  From  the  fact  of  Cain  and  Abel  both  presenting 
their  offerings  to  the  Lord,  and  from  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  offering,  because  offered  with  faith,  we  may  infer, 
that  some  time  after  the  fall  a  mode  of  worshipping  God 
was  divinely  prescribed,  or  how  could  Abel  exercise 
faith  in  sacrificing;  since  faith  implies,  invariably,  a 
divine  testimony,  or  some  divine  interposition  ?  We  are 
further  informed,  respecting  Cain,  that,  when  the  Lord 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he 
sentenced  him  to  be  a  wanderer  and  vagabond ;  and 
Cain,  deploring  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  said,  "  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid."  It  is 
added,  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of 
Eden."* 

As  his  going  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is 
immediately  foUoAved  by  the  declaration  of  his  dwelling 
in  a  strange  land,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  former 
expression  denotes  his  quitting  that  country  which  God 
was  ovont  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  honour  mth  his  pre- 
sence ;  where  he  afforded  some  spiritual  manifestation  of 
his  power  and  glory. 

*  Gen.  iv.  14—16. 
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It  seems,  in  or  near  the  place  where  Adam  and  his 
sons  dwelt,  there  was  placed  the  shadow,  or  some  bright 
and  visible  token,  of  the  divine  presence.  The  same  is 
implied  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  and  the 
rejection  of  Cain's  ;  for  how  could  the  former  know  that 
his  was  accepted,  or  the  latter,  that  his  was  rejected, 
without  some  supernatural  sign  or  token  ?  Cain  thus 
having,  by  the  atrocious  crime  he  committed,  forfeited 
the  privilege  of  approaching  the  place  of  divine  audience  ; 
and  going  into  a  remote  part  where  no  such  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence  was  possessed,  fell,  in  all  probability, 
into  total  neglect  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  an  irreligious  and  worldly 
life.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will  readily  ac- 
count for  much  of  that  prodigious  vice  and  impiety :  for 
when  once  the  worship  of  God  is  abandoned,  a  great 
restraint  upon  wickedness  is  removed  out  of  the  way. 
Conceive  only  to  what  a  dreadful  degeneracy  of  morals 
would  this  nation  speedily  advance,  if  no  attention  were 
paid  to  the  sabbath,  and  public  worship  universally  aban- 
doned. The  extreme  importance  of  this  duty,  as  a  chief 
preservative  of  all  religion  and  virtue,  may  be  learnt 
from  one  remarkable  passage  in  the  "writings  of  Paul : 
"  Forget  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,"  says 
he,  "  as  the  manner  of  some  is :"  "  for  if  we  sin  wilfully 
after  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin."*  Whence  we  may 
mfer,  that  to  forsake  public  worship  is  either  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  absolute  apostasy,  or  is  the  very  next 
step  to  it. 

II.  The  intermarriages  betwixt  the  "  seed  of  the 
righteous  and  the  seed  of  the  wicked,"  were,  undoubt- 
edly, another  principal  cause  of  the  extreme  corruption 
under  consideration.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daugh- 
ters were  born  mito  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them 
wives  of   all   that    they  chose."t     To   understand  the 

*  Heb.x   25,26.  f  Gen,  vi.  1,2. 
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meaning  of  this  passage,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
obscure,  we  must  look  a  little  further  back  in  the  narra- 
tive. We  are  there  informed,  that  to  Seth,  the  third  son 
of  Adam,  was  born  a  son,  named  Enos ;  it  is  added, 
"  Then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."* 
The  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer  is,  that  in  the  days 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  first  separation  was  made 
betwixt  the  true  worshippers  of  God  and  the  profane 
descendants  of  Cain  and  his  associates.  Adam,  we 
learn,  had  sons  and  daughters  born  to  him  after  the  birth 
of  Seth,  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned,  partly  be- 
cause the  true  religion  was  preserved  in  the  line  of  Seth, 
and  partly  because  from  him  was  continued  the  succes- 
sion of  patriarchs  till  Noah.  The  family  of  Seth,  on 
account  of  its  adherence  to  the  true  religion,  were  styled 
"the  sons  of  God;"  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  who  united  with  him  in 
his  impiety,  "  the  sons  of  men,"  denoting,  that  they  were 
a  carnal,  irreligious  race.  The  words  rendered,  "  then 
began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  rendered,  "  then  began  men  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Those,  then,  were 
the  persons  whom  the  sacred  writer  denominates  "  the 
sons  of  God ;"  a  race  of  men  descended  from  Seth,  who 
kept  themselves  apart,  and  refused  affinity  or  connexion 
with  the  apostates  from  the  religious  worship  of  God. 
Among  them  was  found  the  true  church ;  the  holy  seed, 
whence  the  New  World  was  to  spring  up  after  the 
flood ;  the  sacred  stock,  out  of  which  Christ  himself  was 
to  arise. 

While  they  kept  themselves  apart,  and  declined  to 
unite  with  the  apostate  stock,  religion  continued  in  its 
purity,  the  overflowings  of  vice  were  restrained,  and 
they  were  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  process  of 
time  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  carnal  appetite, 
broke  through  the  restraints  of  piety  and  prudence,  and 
joined  in  affinity  with  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  who  followed  his  apostasy. 

»  Gen.  iv.  26.' 
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Tracing  the  almost  necessary  eflFects  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, the  children  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  period  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  contract  marriages  with  the  Canaan- 
itish  and  surrounding  nations.  "  Take  heed  to  thyself 
lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the 
midst  of  thee  : — and  thou  take  of  their  daughters  unto 
thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring  after  their 
gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods."* 
In  the  same  spirit,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  apostle 
enjoins  upon  christians  the  avoiding  of  such  unequal 
marriages :  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  with  unbe- 
lievers ;  for  what  fellowship  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  or 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?  or  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  Avith  idols  ?  or  what 
part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?"t 

III.  The  pride  arising  from  the  possession  of  great 
bodily  strength,  and  great  mental  acquisitions  and  en- 
dowments, may  be  assigned  as  another  cause  of  the  re- 
markable corruption  of  men's  manners  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  the  flood.  "  There  were  giants 
in  those  days,"  says  the  sacred  text ;  "  and,  moreover, 
when  the  sons  of  God,  allying  themselves  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  had  children  born  unto  them,  the  same  be- 
came mighty  men,  even  men  of  renown.":};  The  con- 
sciousness of  superior  or  supernatural  strength,  in  persons 
who  are  not  tinctured  with  the  fear  of  God,  naturally 
disposes  to  a  degree  of  violence  and  oppression ;  and 
that  those  giants,  of  whom  Moses  spoke,  abused  their 
prodigious  strength  to  those  purposes,  is  evidently  [[im- 
plied] in  the  sacred  story.  The  strong  oppressed  the 
weak,  and  made  the  superiority  of  bodily  force  an  in- 
strument for  establishing  unjust  domination  and  tyranny, 
until  the  whole  earth  became  a  scene  of  rapine,  cruelty, 
and  injustice. 

But,  besides  these,  it  is  evident,  from  the  narrative, 
that  the  descendants  of  Cain  distinguished  themselves 
very  early  by  the  discoverv  and  cultivation  of  arts  and 

*  Exod.  xxxiv.  12,  16.         t  '^  Cor.  vi,  14,  15.  %  Gen-  vi.  4. 
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sciences;  both  these  took  their  first  rise  among  that 
godless  race.  Tubal  Cain  instructed  in  every  artifice  of 
iron  and  brass,  and,  probably,  was  the  first  inventor  of 
warlike  instruments.  Jubal  was  the  inventor  of  musical 
instruments,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  scripture, 
"  the  father  of  all  them  that  handled  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  Naamah,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  is  in- 
troduced, was,  probably,  the  inventress  of  some  of  the 
more  exquisite  kinds  of  needle-work.  The  first  thing 
we  are  informed  of  respecting  Cain,  after  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  is,  his  building  a  city,  which  he  called 
Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  son.  From  the  whole 
narrative  it  may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  were  endowed  with  a  superior  genius,  and 
were  the  first  who  made  themselves  celebrated  by  the 
discovery  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences.  Superior 
genius,  united  with  *  extraordinary  attainments,  are,  in 
themselves,  valuable  gifts  ;  but  when  they  are  dissevered 
from  the  fear  of  God,  nothing  tends  more  powerfully  to 
intoxicate  and  corrupt  the  heart.  These  envenom  it 
with  pride,  these  supply  the  sophistry  which  supports 
impiety,  and  extend  the  means  and  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  doing  mischief.  They  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
produce  that  confidence  in  human  reason,  that  reliance 
on  arms  of  flesh,  which  indisposes  man  to  seek  after 
God.  "  The  wicked,  through  the  pride  of  his  counte- 
nance, will  not  seek  after  God."*  From  the  history  of 
modern  times,  we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  great 
improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  have  not  only  no  har- 
monizing or  beneficial  influence  on  iiTeligious  minds, 
but  that  they  have  often  just  the  contrary.  Whenever 
God  is  not  made  the  final  end  of  all  knowledge  and  of 
all  talent,  they  lead  the  possessor  further  and  further 
from  him,  and  are  the  mere  instruments  and  embelUsh- 
ments  of  vice,  and  serve  merely  to  paint  and  adorn  the 
sepulchre  where  virtue  lies  entombed.  The  descendants 
of  Cain,  like  too  many  in  the  present  day,  were,  indeed, 
men  of  renown ;  but,  seeking  this  as  the  supreme  good. 

Psalm  X.  4. 
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and  despising  the  lionour  that  comes  from  above,  they 
could  possess  no  solid  worth,  and  whatever  there  was 
that  might  bear  the  appearance  of  it  amongst  them,  was 
hollow  and  insincere. 

IV.  I  add,  in  the  last  place,  their  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity as  another  reason  of  the  prodigious  depravity 
which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The  lives  of  many  of 
them,  we  learn,  extended  to  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
This  remarkable  circumstance,  cooperating  with  the 
causes  I  have  already  mentioned,  contributed  greatly  to 
the  excessive  corruption  asserted  in  the  text.  It  must 
have  acted  powerfully  in  several  ways. 

1.  He  who  can  indulge  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
living  for  a  very  long  period  in  the  world,  considers  him- 
self as  possessing  a  large  estate.  The  value  of  any 
earthly  possession  rises,  partly  in  proportion  to  the  satis- 
faction it  is  capable  of  aifording,  and  partly  from  its  du- 
ration, Man,  being  naturally  a  prospective  being,  a 
being  who  looks  forward  to  futurity,  is,  necessarily,  more 
attached  to  every  species  of  good,  in  proportion  to  its 
real  or  imagined  permanence.  How  powerfully,  then, 
must  sensible  and  visible  objects  have  atti-acted  the  heart 
of  those  who  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  enjoying  them 
for  a  thousand  years  !  The  possessions  which  attach  us 
to  the  present  world  must  have  operated,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  prodigious  force. 

2.  Corrupt  habits  must,  through  such  a  long  track  of 
years,  have  had  opportunity  to  fix  themselves  more  tho- 
roughly, to  strike  their  roots  more  deeply,  than  dming 
the  contracted  space  of  present  existence. 

3.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  removed  eter- 
nity to  a  greater  apparent  distance,  and,  therefore,  natu- 
rally weakened  its  effects.  If  men  put  off  the  thoughts 
of  death  and  eternity  when  they  have  such  a  short  space 
to  live  as  they  have  at  present,  how  difficult  would  it  be 
to  impress  |]them]  with  a  serious  or  alaiming  apprehen- 
sion of  it  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  years  ! 
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ON  THE  END  OF  MAN'S  EXISTENCE. 

Ezek.  XV.  2. —  What  is  the  vine  tree  more  than  any  tree,  or  than  a 
branch  which  is  among  the  trees  of  the  jo^est '! 

The  vine  tree  is  weaker  than  most  trees,  so  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  work,  and  Avould  therefore  be  very  con- 
temptible but  for  that  property  it  possesses  of  bringing 
forth  a  valuable  and  delicious  fruit.  On  this  account  it 
is  highly  prized,  and  diligently  cultivated.  But  if  it  fail 
of  producing  fruit,  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  can  be 
applied,  is  to  turn  it  to  fuel.  Such  is  the  figurative  re- 
presentation which  the  prophet  gives  us,  in  this  passage, 
of  man,  considered  especially  as  the  object  of  divine  care 
and  culture.  He  is  naturall}'^  capable  of  yielding  a  pre- 
cious fruit ;  in  this  consists  his  sole  excellency ;  this  is 
the  sole  end  of  his  existence  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  this,  he 
is  of  no  use  but  to  be  destroyed. 

I.  Man  is  naturally  capable  of  yielding  a  most  pre- 
cious fruit :  this  fruit  consists  in  living  to  God. 

1.  He  is  possessed  of  all  the  natural  powers  which  are 
requisite  for  that  purpose.  He  is  endowed  mth  reason 
and  understanding,  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  proofs 
of  the  being  of  God,  and  to  entertain  just,  though  in- 
adequate, conceptions  of  the  principal  attributes  of  his 
nature ;  his  self-existence,  his  absolute  perfection,  his 
power,  his  vdsdom,  his  all-sufficiency,  his  omnipresence, 
his  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness.  Inferior  animals  do 
not ;  on  which  account  he  is  a  vine-tree  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  wood ;  inferior  in  many  properties  to  some 
of  them,  but  superior  in  those  particulars  which  fit  him 
for  this  end,  and  on  that  account  incomparably  more  va- 
luable. 

2.  As  we  are  possessed  of  natural  powers,  fitting  us 
for  the  service  of  God,  so  he  has  bestowed  upon  us 
much  care  and  culture,  with  an  express  view  to  this  end. 
The  religious  instruction  he  gave  to  his  ancient  people, 
is  frequently  compared  in  scripture  to  the  cultivation 
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which  men  bestow  upon  vines.  "  My  beloved  hath  a 
vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill,"  &c.*  "  For  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant."t  He  gave  them  his 
will,  his  ordinances,  his  prophets,  and  separated  them 
from  all  nations  by  peculiar  rites,^hat  they  might  be  to 
him  for  a  name,  and  a  praise,  and  a  peculiar  treasure, 
above  all  nations.  He  has  done  much  more  for  us  under 
the  gospel.  None  can  be  ignorant  of  the  intention  of 
God  in  all  these  provisions.  "  Yet  I  had  planted  thee 
a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right  seed  :  how  then  art  thou 
now  turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine 
unto  me  ?  ":|: 

II.  This  is  the  only  end  for  which  mankind  are 
formed  and  preserved ;  this  is  the  proper  fruit  of  human 
nature,  which  admits  of  nothing  being  substituted  in  its 
room. 

1.  A  mere  selfish,  voluptuous  life,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  the  proper  fruit  of  human  nature.  He  who 
lives  to  himself  is  universally  despised  and  condemned. 
"  Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  to  himself."  || 
"  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  Go- 
morrah ;  their  grapes  are  gi-apes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are 
bitter."§ 

2.  A  life  of  social  benevolence,  in  which  the  public 
good  is  preserved,  without  a  supreme  regard  to  God, 
cannot  be  this  fruit.  Can  such  persons  be  said  to  neg- 
lect the  end  of  their  existence  ?  Undoubtedly ;  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

(1.)  To  do  good  to  our  fellow-creatures,  without  re- 
gard to  God,  is  to  forget  the  principal  relation  in  which 
we  stand,  and,  consequently,  to  neglect  the  principal 
duty.  A  right  behaviour  to  each  other  is  no  proper 
compensation  for  the  want  of  obedient  regards  to  God  : 
(instanced  in  pirates  and  rebels.)  A  regard  to  God  is 
the  root  and  origin  of  all  real  virtue- 

(2.)  The  end  of  man's  existence  cannot,   with    any 

*  Isaiah  v.  1.  f  Isaiah  v.  7 .  X  Jer,  ii.  21. 

II  IIos.  X.  1  §  Deut.  xxxii.  32. 
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propriety,  be  considered  as  confined  to  this  world ;  but 
the  proper  end  accomplished  by  mere  social  virtues,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  present  state. 

(3.)  No  collective  number  of  men  can  be  independent 
of  God,  more  than  a  single  individual;  therefore  no 
such  collective  body  has  a  right  to  consult  their  common 
interest,  to  the  neglect  of  God,  any  more  than  a  single 
individual  to  pursue  his  individual  interest.  The  aggre- 
gate of  mankind  appears  something  great  and  imposing 
in  the  eyes  of  men ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  peculiar 
importance  is  attached  to  those  actions  which  tend  to  the 
public  good.  The  magnitude  of  the  general  interest, 
imposes  a  value  on  those  actions  which  are  adapted  to 
advance  so  great  an  object.  But,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
all  nations  are  as  the  "  drop  of  a  bucket ;"  "  he  taketh 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing."  Suppose  till  the  sub- 
jects of  a  lawful  prince  were  to  agree  to  stand  by  each 
other,  and  to  promote  each  other's  interest  to  the  utmost ; 
would  this  be  allowed  by  the  prince  as  any  atonement 
for  a  great  and  persevering  rebellion  ?  Or  suppose  a 
single  individual  so  disposed,  would  not  the  result  be 
the  same  ?     No  other  can  be  substituted  for  this. 

III.  He  who  answers  not  the  end  of  his  existence,  is 
fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  He  is  like  a  vessel  marred  in 
the  hand  of  the  potter,  proper  only  to  be  broken. 

The  barren  vine  may  be  useful  as  fuel,  and  to  this 
purpose  it  is  much  applied  in  eastern  countries.  Thus 
^vicked  men  may  be  useful  mth  a  subordinate  kind  of 
usefulness,  by  their  destruction. 

1.  They  may  thereby  become  edifying  examples  of 
the  just  vengeance  of  God,  m  order  to  deter  others. 
That  this  will  be  one  of  the  ends  answered  by  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  seems  intimated  in  several 
passages  of  scripture,  as  well  as  is  supported  by  its  ana- 
logy to  human  government.  "  And  they  shall  go  forth 
and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  trans- 
gressed against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  nei- 
ther shall  their  fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh."* 

*  Isaiah  hvi.  24. 
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2.  They  will  serve  to  manifest  those  attributes  of  the 
Great  Supreme  Avhich  their  conduct  disovmed,  and  which 
it  seemed  virtually  to  call  in  question.  "  What  if  God, 
willing  to  show  his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction?"*  This  is  a  subordinate 
use,  not  a  primary  end.  It  is  that  for  which  men  fit 
themselves,  by  their  presumptuous  and  impenitent  neg- 
lect of  God. 

(1.)  What  bhndness  attaches  to  those  who  live  in  the 
total  neglect  of  God  and  religion  1 

(2.)  What  little  room  is  there  for  that  confidence 
which  many  place  in  correctness  of  deportment  towards 
their  fellow-creatures,  while  religion  is  not  even  pre- 
tended to  be  the  governing  principle  of  their  lives  ! 

(3.)  What  need  have  we  all  to  examine  ourselves, 
and  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  we  are  yielding  that 
fruit  unto  God,  on  which  we  have  been  insisting ! 

(4.)  How  ought  those  to  be  alarmed,  when  the  result 
of  such  examination  is,  that  they  have  been  hitherto 
utterly  without  fruit !  How  strong  the  obligations  on 
such,  after  considering  their  ways,  to  turn  unto  the 
Lord.  And  thankful  should  they  be  that  space  is  af- 
forded them  for  repentance  and  salvation  !t 
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Rom.  viii.  12. — Therefoi-e,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  tlie  flesh, 
to  live  after  the  flesh. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  ascertain,  not  only 
the  quality  of  particular  actions,  but  the  general  princi- 

*  Rom.  ix.  22. 
f  Preached  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  31,  1814,  at  Lei- 
cester. 
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pie  on  which  our  life  is  regulated ;  since  it  is  this  that 
must  determine  our  true  character  in  the  sight  of  God. 
As  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  persons  in  the  world,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual, 
so  there  are  only  two  grand  principles  which  respec- 
tively actuate  these  two  classes  of  mankind,  and  produce 
all  that  diversity  of  character  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. In  the  context,  they  are  characterized  with 
such  perspicuity  and  precision,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
decide  to  which  we  belong.  The  one  are  described  as 
enslaved,  the  other  as  free  ;  the  one  as  being  in  the  flesh, 
and  "  minding"  the  things  of  it ;  the  other  as  inhabited 
and  actuated  by  the  Spirit ;  the  former  as  the  heirs  of 
death  ;  the  latter  as  the  joint-heirs  with  the  Lord  of  a 
happy  immortality.  The  text  we  have  chosen  for  our 
present  meditation,  is  a  legitimate  inference,  deduced  by 
the  inspired  writer  from  the  premises  he  had  been  laying 
down  ;  it  is  a  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  resulting 
from  the  views  which  he  had  been  exhibiting  of  the 
condition  and  expectation  of  two  opposite  descriptions 
of  persons.  "  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not 
to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh." 

I  shall  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  Jlesh  and  Spirit,  employed  in  the  con- 
text, in  order  to  a  right  conception  of  the  import  of  the 
proposition ;  and  in  the  second  jDlace,  compare  and  ad- 
just the  opposite  claims  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  Spirit. 

1 .  Flesh  most  properly  denotes  the  bodi/,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  soul :  the  matter  of  which  the  cor- 
poreal stnicture  is  formed  :  "  there  is  one  flesh  of  men.  "* 
And, 

2.  As  all  men  are  possessed  of  this,  it  is  by  an  easy 
figure  of  speech  applied  to  denote  human  nature,  or 
mankind  universally.  "  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come 
before  God."t 

3.  Because  the  fleshly  or  corporeal  part  of  our  nature 
may  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  that  in  religion  which   is  merely  outward  and 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  39.  t  Gen.  vi.  13. 
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ceremonial.  Thus  St.  Paul  says,  "  Having  begun  in  the 
Spirit,  are  ye  made  perfect  by  the  flesh?"*  Thus  the 
same  apostle  speaks  of  "  carnal  ordinances."t 

4.  On  account  of  the  deep  and  universal  corruption 
of  human  nature,  and  this  corruption  displaying  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  in  producing  an  addictedness  to  the 
indulgence  of  bodily  or  fleshly  appetites,  the  term  flesh 
is  frequently  used  to  denote  moral  corruption,  or  human 
nature  considered  as  corrupt.  It  is  manifest,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  context,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  here.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh  ;":|:  that  is,  corrupt  and  sinful.  In  this  sense  of 
it  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  contrasted  by  St.  Paul  with 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  "  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  manifest,  w^hich  are  tbese  :  adultery,  fornication,  un- 
cleanness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  re  veilings,  and  such 
like."§  From  the  extent  of  the  enumeration,  which 
comprehends  many  mental  vices,  it  is  manifest  nothing 
less  can  be  intended  by  the  term  flesh  than  the  princi- 
ple of  corruption,  the  dictates  of  um-enewed  nature.  By 
the  Spirit^  it  is  plain  we  are  not  to  understand  the  im- 
material principle  in  man,  but  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God, 
the  author  of  all  holiness.  This  is  evident  from  the 
context. 

Secondly.  As  they  divide  mankind  betwixt  them, 
and  every  man  walks  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  they  are  considered  as  competitors. 
We  shall  examine  and  adjust  their  respective  claims, 
that  we  may  discern  to  which  the  preference  is  due,  and 
come  then  fully  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  apos- 
tle :  "  Therefore  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live 
after  the  flesh." 

There  is  an  ellipsis  in  the  text,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  train  of  thought  in  the  context. 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh,  or  of  corrupt 
nature. 

*Gal.  iii.3.  tlleb.  ix.lO. 

tJohniii.G.  §  Ga'.  V..19-21. 
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We  may  conceive  the  flesh  pleading  ancient  possession. 
The  pleasures  and  freedom  from  restraint  attending  a 
compliance  with  her  dictates.  The  general  usage  and 
course  of  the  world,  which  she  reminds  us  has  been  such 
in  every  age.  That  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  been  under  her  sway,  the  greatest  of  men  not  ex- 
cepted, so  that  she  can  number  nobles  among  her  vassals, 
and  among  her  subjects  the  princes  of  the  earth.  The 
most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  talents,  or  their 
fortune,  she  may  allege,  never  dreamed  of  an  exemption 
from  her  dominion,  never  thought  of  any  other  method 
of  life,  than  that  of  living  after  t\ie  flesh :  faithful  to  her 
dictates  through  the  whole  of  their  lives,  they  bowed 
submissive  at  her  shrine,  were  initiated  into  her  myste- 
ries, and  died  in  her  communion.  Notwithstandmg 
these  specious  pleas,  however,  we  shall  see  sufficient 
cause  to  decline  her  yoke,  and  to  come  to  the  apostolic 
conclusion,  if  we  take  the  following  things  into  our  con- 
sideration. 

I.  Its  claims  are  founded  upon  usurpation ;  they  rest 
on  no  basis  of  equity.  It  alienates  the  property  from  its 
lawful  possessor  ;  it  interferes  with  a  prior  claim,  which 
nothing  can  fairly  defeat.  Sin,  considered  as  a  master, 
does  not  enter  upon  a  property  that  is  derelict  or  aban- 
doned by  its  owner ;  but  it  attempts  to  occupy  and  ap- 
propriate what  the  proprietor  never  meant  to  resign, 
what  he  never  can  resign  without  irreparable  injury  to 
his  honour.  The  souls  of  men  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  possessions  below,  and  the  most  capable,  in- 
deed in  one  sense  they  alone  are  capable,  of  glorifying 
his  perfections. 

1.  Let  us  consider  that  the  Lord  is  our  Maker,  and 
we  the  work  of  his  hands ;  it  is  "  he  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  he  that  spread  forth 
the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it ;  he  that 
giveth  breath  mito  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them 
that  walk  therein."*  The  noble  powers,  by  which  we 
are  so  highly  distinguished  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the 

*  Isaiah  xlii.  5. 
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creation,  the  powers  of  thought,  and  reason,  and  con- 
science, are  of  his  production  ;  from  him  they  are  de- 
rived, and  by  him  they  are  sustained.  His  right  in  us 
is,  consequently,  more  extensive  than  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  conceive  in  any  other  instance,  because  none  else  ever 
gave  existence  to  the  smallest  particle  of  dust  in  the 
balance  ;  it  is  incomparably  more  than  that,  to  which  it 
is  compared,  of  the  potter  over  the  clay.  lYhatever 
claim  interferes,  then,  with  his  dominion  over  us,  must 
be  founded  in  absolute  injustice,  without  the  guilt  of 
Avhich  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  any  thing  from  him  ; 
and  it  is  injustice  of  the  worst  description,  for  it  is  rob- 
bing God,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ? "  exclaims  the  pro- 
phet :  "  yet  ye  have  robbed  me,  saith  the  Lord,  in  tithes 
and  offerings."*  But  what  are  tithes  and  offerings  com- 
pared to  that  love,  adoration,  and  obedience,  in  which, 
even  while  they  were  enjoined,  all  their  value  consisted, 
and  which  are  of  perpetual  obligation  w^hen  they  cease 
any  longer  to  be  enjoined  ?  Nor  does  the  dominion  of 
God  rest  only  on  his  power  as  a  Creator ;  it  claims  our 
submission,  also,  on  the  ground  of  those  transcendent 
perfections  and  excellencies  w^hich  belong  essentially  to 
the  blessed  God,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  his  administration.  By  virtue  of  these,  he  is  the 
sovereign  good,  the  only  good;  for  strictly  speaking,"  there 
is  none  good  but  God;"  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the 
unchanging,  the  satisfying,  the  all-comprehending  good ; 
so  that  whatever  appears  beautiful  or  glorious  among 
the  creatures,  is  but  an  efflux  from  his  fulness,  the  faint 
reflection  of  his  glory. 

2.  If  we  reflect  on  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
endued,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  are  formed  for  no 
other  end  than  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  the 
amassing  of  riches,  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures, 
or  the  procuring  honours  and  distinctions  from  our  fel- 
low-worms. We  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  a  strange 
disproportion  between  such  powers  and  such  pursuits, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  confined  to  them  without  de- 

*  Mai.  iii.  8. 
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scending  unspeakably  beneath  our  level,  without  a  base 
forgetfulness  of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  God,  and  a  vo- 
luntary dereliction  of  our  rank.  Jeremiah,  when  he 
witnessed  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Ins  country,  beheld 
with  astonishment  those  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet 
embrace  dunghills ;  a  deplorable,  but  an  involuntary  de- 
gradation. But  this  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  chosen 
and  voluntary ;  these  dunghills,  for  such  are  the  highest 
forms  of  created  good  when  compared  with  the  blessed 
God,  are  embraced  Avith  appetite  and  desire. 

3.  If  God  were  disposed  to  relinquish  his  claim,  the 
usurpation  of  another  master  might  be  yielded  to  with 
the  more  plausible  pretence  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  If 
we  believe  his  word,  he  never  means  to  part  with  his 
right  over  his  creatures.  "  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is 
my  reverence  ?  if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear?"* 
We  cannot  suppose,  without  the  utmost  absurdity,  he 
^yi[l  ever  divest  himself  of  his  authority ;  which  he 
could  never  do  without  impairing  his  dignity  and  intro- 
ducing confusion  into  his  empire.  He  owes  it  to  him- 
self not  to  relinquish  what  we  owe  to  him.  The  claims 
of  the  flesh,  then,  are  founded  on  plain  and  direct  usur- 
pation. 

II.  Let  us  next  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh  by 
what  WG  have  already  derived  from  it.  Let  us  see  whe- 
ther it  is  such  a  master  as  deserves  to  be  served  any 
longer.  Of  the  boasted  pleasures  it  has  afforded,  say 
christians,  what  remains  but  a  painful  and  humiliating 
remembrance  ?  "What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  of 
which  ye  are  now  ashamed  ? "  Has  any  thing  accrued 
to  you  from  the  service  of  sin,  which  you  would  wish  to 
renew  ?  Though  it  might  flatter  youi*  imagination  with 
the  appearance  of  good,  did  it  not  afterwards  "  bite  as  a 
serpent  and  sting  as  an  adder?"  You  remember  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall  you  Avere  made  to  taste,  when 
you  were  first  convinced  of  its  evil :  and  you  know  what 
a  bitter  and  evil  thing  it  is  to  depart  from  the  living 
God.     It  has  already  brought  you  to  the  brink  of  de- 

*  Mai.  i.  6. 
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stniction ;  It  has  placed  you  in  a  situation  in  wliich  no- 
thing hut  the  interposition  of  sovereign  mercy  could  have 
saved  you.  By  estranging  you  from  God,  it  shut  up  the 
path  to  real  good.  In  your  unconverted  state,  it  indis- 
posed you  to  prayer,  armed  you  with  prejudice  against 
the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  darkened  your  under- 
standing, and  seared  your  conscience.  Such  was  its  de- 
ceitfulness,  that  you  were  led  by  it  to  put  "evil  for 
good,  and  good  for  evil ;  sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for 
sweet."  Your  ears  Avere  closed  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charmed  he  never  so  wisely.  You  were  made 
to  fancy  that  true  religion  was  melancholy,  that  tender- 
ness of  conscience  was  needless  scrupulosity,  and  that 
happiness  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  this  world.  It  engaged  you  in  the  chase  of 
innumerable  vanities.  You  "  followed  after  your  lovers, 
but  could  not  overtake  them ;"  fled  from  one  refuge  to 
another,  till,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the  prophet, 
"  You  were  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  your  way."  In 
the  meantime,  to  all  pleasant  and  delightful  intercourse 
with  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  the  soothing  accents  of 
peace  and  pardon  issuing  from  Christ,  and  to  all  the 
consolations  of  piety,  you  were  utter  strangers.  In  your 
more  serious  and  reflecting  moments,  your  heart  medi- 
tated terror  ;  death,  judgement,  and  eternity,  were  awful 
sounds  in  your  ears,  and  you  only  felt  a  delusive  and 
sickly  repose,  while  you  forgot  they  had  any  existence. 
On  a  calm  review  of  your  conduct,  you  felt  an  uneasi- 
ness, which  you  were  conscious  was  so  just  and  well 
foimded,  that  you  seldom  dared  to  reflect.  Surely  you 
will  acknowledge,  that  you,  at  least,  are  not  debtors  to 
the  flesh.  And  what  has  the  flesh  to  plead  for  its  ser- 
vices, which  mil  bear  for  a  moment  to  be  weighed 
against  these  great  evils  ?  What  has  Satan  to  plead, 
who,  by  means  of  it,  "  rules  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence ?"  Will  he  venture  to  mention  a  few  vain  and 
sinful  amusements,  a  wanton  arbitrary  liberty,  or  a  few 
transient  guilty  pleasures,  which,  I  trust,  you  are  so  far 
from  wishing  to  repeat,  that  you  never  think  of  them 
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without  blushing  before  God  ?  How  are  you  more  in- 
debted to  the  flesh,  since  you  had  reason  to  hope  you 
formed  a  saving  acquaintance  with  God  ?  The  partial 
indulgence  to  its  dictates  has  robbed  you  of  your  com- 
fort, has  retarded  your  progress  to  heaven,  and  made  you 
pass  many  a  day  sad  and  disconsolate,  when,  but  for 
this,  the  joy  of  the  Lord  would  have  been  "your 
strength." 

The  more  we  observe  what  passes  around  us  with  a 
serious  mind,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  how  little 
men  are  indebted  to  the  flesh.  Look  at  that  young  man, 
the  early  victim  of  lewdness  and  intemperance,  who, 
though  in  the  bloom  of  life,  has,  "  his  bones  filled  with 
the  sins  of  his  youth."  Survey  his  emaciated  cheek,  his 
infirm  and  withered  firame,  and  his  eyes  sunk  and 
devoid  of  lustre ;  the  picture  of  misery  and  dejection. 
Hear  his  complaint,  how  he  mourns  at  the  last,  now 
his  flesh  and  his  body  are  consumed :  "  How  have  I 
hated  insti'uction  and  my  heart  despised  reproof,  and 
have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined 
my  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me  ! — I  was  almost  in  all 
evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation  of  the  assembly." 
Is  he  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ?  Behold  that  votary  of  the 
world,  successful  as  he  has  been  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and 
stained  by  no  flagrant  crime.  Yet  he  has  lived  "  ^^'ithout 
God  in  the  w^orld ;"  and  now  his  days  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  feels  himself  verging  to  the  grave,  and  no  hope 
animates,  no  pleasing  reflection  cheers  him.  The  only 
consolation  he  receives,  or  rather,  the  only  relief  of  his 
anguish,  is  in  grasping  the  treasures  he  must  shortly  quit. 
Is  he  a  debtor  to  the  flesh  ? 

III.  We  shall  examine  the  claims  of  the  flesh  by  the 
aspect  they  bear  on  our  future  interests.  Before  we  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  a  master,  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire 
into  the  advantages  he  stipulates,  and  the  prospects  of 
futurity  attendant  upon  his  service.  In  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  we  should  consider  the  neglect  of  such 
an  inquiry  chargeable  with  the  highest  imprudence. 
Dreadful  is  it,  in  this  view,  to  reflect  on  the  consequences 
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inseparably  annexed  to  the  service  of  corruption. 
"  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,"  says  the  apostle,  "  ye  shall 
die"*  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. "t  And,  to  demonstrate 
the  close  and  unavoidable  connexion  subsisting  between 
them,  he  adds,  "  If  ye  sow  to  the  flesh,  ye  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption.":|:  It  is  not  an  incidental  con- 
nexion, it  is  an  indissoluble  one,  fixed  in  the  constitution 
of  things.  "  Lust,  when  it  is  conceived,  bringeth  forth 
sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."§ 
If  we  live  in  the  indulgence  of  carnal  appetites,  if  we 
comply  habitually  with  the  dictates  of  cormpt  nature  ; 
the  word  of  God  has  assured  us  of  what  will  follow : 
"The  end  of  these  things  is  death."||  "Let  no  man 
deceive  you  with  vain  words ;  for  because  of  these 
things  Cometh  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience."ir  "  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked  : 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.'"'^''^  For 
this  reason  we  can  never  be  debtors  to  the  flesh  to  live 
after  the  flesh ;  the  very  reason  assigned  in  the  clause 
immediately  following  the  text.  We  can  never  be  under 
obligations  to  obey  such  a  master,  who  rewards  his  ser- 
vices with  death;  death,  spiritual  and  eternal.  The 
fruits  of  sin,  when  brought  to  maturity,  are  corruption  : 
his  most  finished  production  is  death  ;  and  the  materials 
on  which  he  works  the  fabric  of  that  manufacture,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  consist  in  the  elements  of 
damnation.  To  such  a  master  we  can  owe  nothing  but 
a  decided  rejection  of  his  offers,  a  perpetual  abhorrence, 
and  an  awful  fear  of  ever  being  deceived  by  his  strata- 
gems, or  entangled  in  his  snares. 

*  Rom.  viii.  13.  f  Rom.  vi.  23.  t  Ga!.  vi.8. 

§  James  i.  15.  ||  Rom.  vi.  21.  ^  Eph.  v.  6. 

**  Gal.  vi.  7. 
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ON  THE  CAUSE,  AGENT,  AND  PURPOSE  OF 
REGENERATION. 

James  i.  18.-0/  his  own  will   begat  he  us  with  the   word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  Jirstfruits  of  his  creatures. 

In  this  chapter  the  apostle  endeavours  to  fortify  the 
minds  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  under  the  various 
trials  and  persecutions  to  which  their  religion  exposed 
them,  by  assuring  them  of  the  happy  fruits,  in  their  spi- 
ritual improvement,  they  might  expect  to  reap  from  them 
here,  and  the  more  abundant  reward  which  awaited  them 
hereafter.  "  My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  that  the  trying  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience.""' 

Lest  any  might  be  induced  to  relax  in  their  vigilance, 
under  an  idea  that  the  circumstances  of  their  trial  were 
too  arduous,  and  that  if  they  shrunk  in  the  combat  they 
might  excuse  themselves  from  the  consideration  of  its 
being  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  that  they 
were,  therefore,  in  fact,  tempted  of  God,  he  takes  pains 
to  repel  this  insinuation,  and  to  show,  that  the  success  of 
any  temptation  whatever  is  solely  to  be  imputed  to  the 
unbridled  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  It  is,  he  tells 
us,  "  when  a  man  is  drawn  away  by  his  own  heart's  lust, 
and  enticed,"  that  he  is,  "  tempted  ;"t  this  sinful  cor- 
ruption has  its  origin  in  his  own  heart  only ;  nor  is  it  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  be  imputed  to  God,  as  though  he 
impelled  to  it  by  a  direct  agency,  or  so  ordered  things,  in 
the  course  of  his  providence,  as  to  render  it  unavoidable. 
The  sum  of  his  doctrine  on  this  head  appears  to  be  this, 
that  all  evil  is  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  disordered 
state  of  our  hearts,  on  which  temptation  operates ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  all  moral  and  spiritual  good  is  from 
God,  and  "  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 

*  James  i.  2,  3.  -j-  James  i.  14. 
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ing."*  The  communications  of  grace  are  empliatically 
denominated  "  good  and  perfect  gifts,"  by  way  of  assert- 
ing their  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  blessings  which 
relate  to  the  present  life ;  and  of  these  gifts  St.  James 
affirms,  that  every  one  of  them  "  is  from  above,  and 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights"  Their  origin 
is  truly  celestial :  they  are  not  capable  of  being  commu- 
nicated, like  the  good  things  of  this  life,  by  one  human 
being  to  another ;  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  divine  do- 
nations, which  can  only  proceed  from  above.  As  a  far- 
ther illustration  of  the  proposition  he  had  been  laying 
do^^'n,  he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text :  "  Of  his  o^vn 
will  begat  he  us  Avith  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should 
be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatm-es."  These  words 
instruct  us  in  the  cause,  the  instrument,  and  the  end,  of 
the  renovation  of  christians. 

I.  The  cause  is  "  the  will"  of  God  ; — God  operating  by 
a  free  and  spontaneous  agency.  His  grace  imparted  in 
regeneration  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  grace  the  most 
free  and  unmixed,  the  fruit  of  his  sovereign  will,  in  op- 
position to  any  necessity  of  nature  to  which  it  may  be 
ascribed  :  for,  though  the  nature  of  his  agency  cannot 
but  be  consonant  to  his  character,  though  the  fruit  of  his 
Spirit  cannot  but  be  most  pure  and  holy,  yet  he  was 
under  no  necessity  to  interpose  at  all.  That  the  effect  of 
his  special  operation  on  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  should 
be  sanctifying,  is  unavoidable  ;  but  his  operating  at  all 
by  his  Spirit,  in  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  creature,  is  to 
be  ascribed  solely  to  "  his  own  good  pleasure."t 

It  is  of  his  OAvn  will,  as  opposed,  not  only  to  a  neces- 
sity of  nature  in  him,  but  to  any  claim  of  merit  in  the 
subject  of  this  his  gracious  agency.  No  previous  wor- 
thiness of  ours,  no  attractive  excellence  in  us,  engaged 
his  attention,  or  induced  him  to  exert  his  power  in  our 
renovation  :  for  whence  could  this  arise  in  a  creature  so 
fallen  and  corrupt  as  to  need  so  thorough  a  renovation  ? 
Or  how,  since  "  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from 
above,"  can  it  be  supposed  to  subsist  previous  to,  or  apart 

*  James  i.  17.  f  Piiil.  ii.  13. 
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from,  his  donation  ?  In  the  context  the  apostle  has  been 
strongly  insisting  on  it,  that  the  beginning  of  all  moral 
evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  man ;  the  beginning  of  all  good 
to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and  it  is  in  supporting  this  asser- 
tion he  introduces  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Of  his  own 
will  begat  he  us." 

No  signs  of  virtuous  and  laudable  conduct  had  ensued 
to  procm-e  the  communication  of  divine  grace,  agreeable 
to  what  another  apostle  observes,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus  : 
"  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

The  production  and  maintenance  of  religion  is 
styled  by  the  same  writer,  "  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will."t 

II.  The  instrument  of  this  renovation  is  "  the  word 
of  truth."  In  infusing  the  principle  of  divine  life  into 
the  soul,  God  is  wont  to  employ  the  gospel  as  the  in- 
strument, styled,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  "  the  word 
of  truth  :"  not  only  on  account  of  the  infalUble  truth 
and  certainty  of  all  its  declarations,  but  on  account  of 
its  high  dignity  and  excellence,  as  a  revelation  from 
God,  it  is  "  the  truth ;"  to  which  whatever  is  con- 
trary is  imposture,  and  whatever  is  compared  to  it  in- 
significant.:}; 

It  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discourse  to 
illustrate,  at  large,  the  manner  in  which  the  word  of 
God  produces  a  saving  change  :  two  circumstances  may 
suffice  to  establish  the  fact.  The  first  is,  that  where 
the  light  of  the  gospel  is  unkno^vn  no  such  beneficial 
alteration  in  the  character  is  perceived,  no  features  of 
a  renewed  and  sanctified  mind  are  to  he  traced.  The 
second  is,  that  among  those  who  live  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  the  reality  of  such  a  change  is  less  or 
more  to  be  perceived,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  gospel  is  seriously  attended  to,  and  cordially 
received.  Every  person  who  is  deeply  influenced  by 
religious  considerations,  and  enabled  to  live '  a  holy  and 

^  Titus  iii.  5.  t  2  Thess.  i.  11.  X  Gal.  iii.  1. 
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spiritual  life,  will  acknowledge  his  deep  obligations  to 
the  gospel ;  and  that  it  is  to  its  distinguishing  dis- 
coveries he  is,  under  God,  indebted  for  the  renova- 
tion he  has  experienced.  "  Being  born  again,"  saith  St. 
Peter,  "  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."''" 

III.  We  are  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
end  proposed  by  this  regenerating  influence,  "  that  we 
might  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  the  creatures." 

In  the  Jewish  law,  which  was,  in  all  its  essential  parts, 
a  perpetual  shadow  of  the  gospel,  the  firstfmits  of  the 
earth  were  commanded  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple,  and 
presented  by  the  priest  as  an  offering  to  God :  "  The 
first  of  the  fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God."t  In  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  religious  duty,  an  affecting  form  of  words 
was  prescribed,  expressive  of  the  humility  and  grati- 
tude of  the  offerer.:}:  When  a  vineyard  was  planted,  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  the  fniits  for  the 
first  three  years  ;  during  which  it  Avas  to  be  looked  upon 
as  uDcircumcised  and  impure  :  "  And  when  ye  shall 
come  into  the  land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of 
trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit  thereof  as 
uncircumcised :  three  years  shall  it  be  as  uncircumcised 
unto  you :  it  shall  not  be  eaten  of.  But  in  the  fourth 
year  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord 
withal."§ 

In  allusion  to  this,  the  apostle  observes,  the  design  of 

*  i  Pet.  i.  23.  t  Exod.  xxxiv.  26. 

t  "  Thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  eartli,  which 
thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

"And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before  the  iorc/ thy  God,  A  Syrian 
ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  so- 
journed there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty  and 
populous. 

'"'  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  firstfruits  of  the  land,  which 
thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  worship  before  the  Lord  thy  God."  Deut.  xxvi.  2, 
5,10. 

§  Lev.  xix.  23,  24. 
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Christianity  is,  that  being  received  into  the  heart  as  a 
renovating  principle,  we  may  become  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
what  the  fruits  presented  in  the  temple  were  in  a  literal ; 
"  a  certain  first-fruits  of  his  creatures  :"  in  which  repre- 
sentation, he  meant,  probably,  to  include  the  following 
ideas  : — that  we  should  be  "^dedicated  to  God  as  holy 
persons,  separated  from  every  unclean  use ;  that  we 
should  be  distinguished  as  the  most  excellent  part  of  his 
creatures ;  as  the  firstfruits  were  ever  considered  as  the 
best  of  the  kind  ;  and  that  our  dedication  to  God  should 
be  a  pledge  and  [[earnest]  of  the  universal  sanctification 
of  the  creatures. 

1.  This  representation  denotes  our  solemn  dedication 
to  God,  as  holy  persons, — as  persons  set  apart  for  his 
use  and  service.  Christians  are  not  their  o^vn,  and  the 
method  by  which  God  claims  and  appropriates  them  to 
himself  is  that  of  regenerating  grace. 

The  principle  of  regeneration  is  a  principle  which 
pix)mpts  men  to  devote  themselves  to  God.  They  in 
whom  it  is  planted  "  present  themselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice ;"''"  as  "  a  reasonable  service,"  they  present  all  their 
faculties  and  powers  to  him ;  their  understanding,  to  be 
guided  and  enlightened  by  his  truth ;  their  will,  to  be 
swayed  by  his  authority,  and  to  be  obedient  to  his 
dictates ;  their  hearts  and  aifections,  to  be  filled  %vith 
his  presence,  and  replenished  with  his  love;  the  mem- 
bers of  their  body,  to  be  instruments  of  his  glory,  sacred 
to  his  use  ;  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  the  way  which 
he  directs,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  which  he  pre- 
scribes, and  no  longer  according  to  the  dictates  of  in- 
clination and  caprice.  They  feel,  and  cheerfully 
acknowledge,  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  regard 
him  as  their  God, — their  owner  and  their  Lord,  through 
the  Redeemer.  They  deprecate  the  thought  of  consi- 
dering themselves  under  any  other  light,  than  as  those 
who  are  "  bought  with  a  price  /'t  that,  as  God  was 
highly  honoured  by  presenting  the  firstfruits  in  the 
temple,  since  it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  absolute 

*  Rom.  >ii.  1.  t  1  Cor.  vi.  '20 
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right  oyer  all  things  inhering  in  him,  and  that  whatever 
was  possessed  was  held  at  his  pleasure,  so  he  is  much 
more  honoured  by  our  devoting  ourselves,  in  proportion 
as  the  offerer  is  superior  to  the  gift,  in  proportion  as  a 
reasonable  creatui-e  is  superior  to  unconscious  matter. 
"  They  gave  themselves,"  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
Macedonians,  "  first  to  the  Lord  ;"*  they  gave  themselves 
immediately  to  Jesiis  Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest 
and  Mediator,  to  be  by  him  presented  with  acceptance 
to  the  Father,  just  as  the  basket  of  firstfruits  was  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  priests,  to  be  laid  upon  that  "  altar 
which  sanctifies  the  gift."t  It  would  have  been  great 
presumption  for  an  Israelite  to  present  his  fruits  without 
the  intervention  of  the  priest,  as  they  were  to  be  re- 
ceived immediately  from  his  hands ;  so,  in  our  ap- 
proaches, we  are  to  come  first  to  the  Mediator,  and,  in 
his  name,  to  devote  ourselves  to  God  :  "  No  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  him.";}: 

Though  we  are  infinitely  uuAvorthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  so  great  King,  yet,  when  we  present  ourselves^  we 
offer  the  noblest  present  in  our  power,  we  offer  that  which 
has  an  intrinsic  excellence,  far  beyond  the  most  costly 
material  gifts ;  we  offer  what  has  a  suitability  in  it  to 
the  character  of  God ;  that  which  is  immaterial,  to  the 
"  Father  of  lights,"§  and  that  which  is  spiritual,  to  the 
"Father  of  spirits."! |  If  he  will  deign  to  receive  any 
tribute  or  acknowledgement  at  the  hands  of  a  fallen 
creature,  as  he  has  demonstrated  his  readiness  to  do 
through  a  Mediator ;  what  can  be  deemed  equally  fit 
for  this  purpose  with  the  solemn  consecration  of  our 
inmost  powers  to  him,  in  love,  adoration,  and  obedience  ? 
A  soul  resigning  itself  to  him,  panting  after  him,  and 
ambitious  of  pleasing  him  in  all  things,  is  a  far  more 
excellent  gift  than  the  numerous  peace-offerings  which 
Solomon,  surrounded  by  a  whole  nation,  presented  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  Under  the  gospel  he  makes 
little  account    of    other  offering :    the   fruit  which  he 

•   2  Cor.  liii.  5.        f  Matt,  xxiii.  19.         %  John  xiv.  6. 
§  James  i.  17.  i!  Heb.  xii.  9. 
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demands  is  tlie  fruit  of  our  lips.  By  the  Lord  Jesus, 
therefore,  "  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  con- 
tinually, that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giving  thanks  to 
his  name."*  When  the  fruits  were  dedicated,  the 
grant  was  irrevocable.  The  right  to  them  passed  fully 
and  for  ever  from  the  offerer,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  resume  them  again.  Thus,  when 
we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  God,  the  act  is  irrevoca- 
ble; we  must  never  pretend  the  least  right  in  om-selves 
any  more;  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  entirely  the 
Lord's. 

2.  This  "  being  a  certain  firstfruits  of  his  creatures," 
denotes  the  superior  honour  and  dignity  which  it  is  the 
gracious  design  of  God  to  put  upon  christians.  The  first- 
fruits  presented  to  God  were  not  only  required  to  be  of 
the  best,  but  they  derived  a  preeminence  above  all  others, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  dedicated  to 
God  ;  they  were  employed  to  a  nobler  use.  Grace  digni- 
fies and  exalts,  in  a  similar  manner,  its  possessor  :  "  The 
righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour  ;"  t  how- 
ever obscure  in  station,  and  however  beclouded  and  de- 
pressed by  the  meanness  of  his  external  condition,  he  is 
one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  His  employment  is 
that  of  "  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God.":{:  In  reflecting 
some  rays  of  his  image,  in  advancing  the  honour,  and 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  blessed  God,  he  is  infinitely 
more  honourably  occupied  than  the  votaries  of  the  world, 
or  the  servants  of  sin.  His  calling  is  "  high  and  heav- 
enly."§  He  is  associated  with  Jesus  and  the  holy  angels 
in  sacred  ministries,  his  pursuits  are  of  a  permanent  and 
eternal  nature. 

If  we  consider  the  principles,  also,  which  actuate  good 
men  and  form  the  basis  of  their  character,  we  shall  per- 
ceive a  greatness  and  elevation  to  Avhich  the  world  is  an 
entire  stranger.  Is  there  nothing  more  noble  in  taking 
a  wide  prospect,  and  in  looking  at  "  the  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal,"  1|  than  in  being  absorbed  in  tran- 

*  Heb.  xiii.  15.  +  Prov.  xii.  26. 

t  Rev.  i.  6.  §  Heb.  iii.  1 

II  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
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sitory  concerns  ?  Is  not  that  a  higher  species  of  wisdom 
which  calculates  upon  the  interests  and  advantages  which 
lie  concealed  from  eyes  of  flesh  in  the  depths  of  eternity, 
than  that  which  contents  itself  with  securing  perishing 
riches  ? 

Is  it  not  incomparably  more  noble  and  more  worthy  of 
an  immortal  creature  to  be  "  providing  for  himself  bags 
that  wax  not  old,"  "  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fadeth 
not,'"^  than  in  searching  for  "  filthy  lucre  ?"  f  Is  there 
not  more  true  dignity  in  the  patience  that  w^aits  with 
composure  to  be  happy,  than  in  the  childish  eagerness 
which  catches  at  every  momentary  gratification  ?  Is  it 
not  more  magnanimous  to  conquer  than  submit  to  the 
world  ?  to  tread  the  world  under  our  feet  than  to  be  en- 
slaved by  it  ?  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  self-command 
over  our  sensual  affections  which  secures  the  pleasures  of 
innocence  and  the  approbation  of  conscience,  than  to  be 
the  victim  of  unbridled  passions  ?  to  rule  our  own  spirit, 
than  to  be  the  sport  of  its  tyrannical  disorder  ?  to  rise 
above  a  sense  of  injury  so  as  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
rather  than  to  be  tormented  with  malice  and  revenge  ? 
He  must  be  insensible  to  reason,  who  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
answer  these  interrogatories  ;  and  to  answer  them  in  the 
affirmative  is  to  attest  the  superior  dignity  of  the  chris- 
tian character,  to  acknowledge  that  christians  are  "  a 
sort  of  firstfruits  of  the  creatures." 

They  are  so  at  present,  wdth  all  the  imperfections 
which  attach  to  their  state  and  their  character;  but  they 
will  be  incomparably  more  so,  when  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled around  the  throne,  and  it  shall  be  declared  of 
them; — "These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth :  these  were  redeemed  from  among 
men,  being  the  firstfruits  unto  God  and  the  Lamb."  X 

3.  The  representation  of  christians  as  a  certain  first- 
fruits  of  the  creatures,  implies  the  accession  of  the  future 
harvest :  they  are  a  pledge  only  of  what  is  to  follow  : 
their  dedication  to  God  as  the  firstfniits  is  a  preparation 

*  Luke  xii.  33.  f  1  Tim.  iii.  3.  $  Rev.  xiv.  4. 
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for  the  universal  prevalence  of  religion, — tlie  universal 
sanctification  of  the  creatures. 

Improvement. 

I.  Let  us  adore  God  for  having  planted  in  the  breast 
a  principle  of  true  religion. 

II.  Let  us  be  ambitious  of  exemplifying  the  excellence 
and  dignity  of  our  christian  calling. 

III.  As  an  important  means  of  this,  let  us  study  the 
gospel,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  word  of  truth.''^ 


XII. 

ON  SPIRITUAL  DEATH. 

Eph.  ii.  1. — And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins. 

The  power  of  God  was  most  illustriously  displayed  in 
raising  Christ  from  the  dead  ;  but  there  is  another  ope- 
ration of  divine  power  which  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  this,  of  which  every  individual  believer  is  the  subject. 
It  is  the  prayer  of  the  apostle,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  chaj^ter,  that  the  Ephesians  might  have  an  in- 
creasing experience  of  the  effects  of  that  j)0wer  which  is 
exerted  towards  "  them  that  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  power:"  and  what  particular 
effect  of  divine  [^power]  he  had  in  immediate  .contem- 
plation, he  informs  us  in  the  first  part  of  the  ensuing 
chapter  :  "  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."  He  had  not  merely  raised  Christ 
from  the  dead,  but  he  had  wrought  a  similar  deliverance 
for  the  Ephesians,  by  imparting  spiritual  life  to  those 
who  had  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

In  treating  of  these  words,  I  sball  first  inquire  to  what 
extent  this  representation  of  a  death  in  ti-espasses  and 

♦  Preached  7th  of  March,  1811,  at  the  Wednesday  evening  lecture. 
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sins  is  to  be  applied,  and  to  what  description  of  persons 
it  belongs.  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  its  im- 
port : — and,  thirdly,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  wretched 
state  of  those  who  may  justly  be  affirmed  to  be  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

May  the  Lord  the  Spirit  apply  the  aAvful  truths  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  unfold,  with  power  to  the  con- 
science ! 

I.  Are  those  expressions,  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  to  be  understood  as  applicable  only,  or  chiefly  to 
heathens  ?  or  to  such  in  christian  countries  as  have  run 
very  remarkable  lengths  in  wickedness  ?  or  are  they  ap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  the  unconverted  universally?  The 
heathen,  say  some,  Avere  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked, 
totally  enslaved  by  idols,  "  without  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world."  It  was  in  consideration  of  this  their  re- 
markable alienation  from  God,  and  extreme  coiTuption 
of  manners,  the  apostle  was  led  to  employ  such  phrases ; 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be  applied  to  men  educated  in 
the  light  of  Christianity,  although  they  may  not  yet  be  in 
a  state  of  salvation.  Whether  the  representation  applies 
to  heathens  only,  or  to  those  in  a  christian  country,  who 
for  their  enormous  sins  may  be  justly  compared  to  heath- 
ens ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be  applied  to  unconverted 
sinners  universally,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  apostle  expressly  includes  himself  among  those 
whose  former  state  he  had  been  considering.'"'  To  the 
same  purpose  the  apostle  includes  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing description.  "  For  we  ourselves  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and 
pleasui-es,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  and  hating 
one  another."t 

2.  Tlie  same  expression  is  applied  generally  to  those 
who  never  were  heathens.  "  And  another  of  his  disci- 
ples said.  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father. 
But  Jesus  said.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"J  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obvious.     Let  those  who  are  spirit- 

♦  Eph.  ii.  3,  4.  t  Tit.  iii.  3.  t  Matt  viii.  22. 
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ually  dead,  who  are  therefore  totally  unqualified  to  serve 
me  in  the  gospel,  perform  such  offices  as  those,  to  uhich 
they  are  fully  equal ;  but  for  thee,  thou  art  fitted  for  a 
higher  and  nobler  employment — go  thou  and  preach  the 
gospel. 

3.  It  is  the  declared  intention  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  his 
appearance  in  our  world,  to  give  life  to  the  world  by  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  the  bread  of  life.  "  I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  life.'"'""  Here  we  have  the  affirmation 
of  him  that  cannot  lie ;  that  those,  whosoever  they  be 
that  are  destitute  of  saving  faith,  are  also  destitute  of 
spnitual  life.  "  They  have  no  life  in  them  ;  "  t  which 
can  surely  be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  what  is 
equivalent  to  the  passage  before  us. 

4.  True  christians,  without  any  exception,  are  de- 
scribed as  persons  who  have  "  passed  from  death  mito 
life.":}:  "  He  that  heareth  my  words,  and  believeth  on 
him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation ;  but  hath  passed  fi:om  death 
unto  life."§  "  Hereby  we  know  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren ;  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death."  || 

Here  the  moral  state  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be 
separated  by  an  invisible  boundary  into  two  regions,  a 
region  of  life  and  a  region  of  death ;  and  it  is  implied, 
that  none  come  into  the  former,  that  is,  that  of  life,  but 
by  passing  into  it  from  the  latter.  They  were  not  na- 
tives of  this  blessed  region,  but  migrated  or  travelled  to 
it  from  an  opposite  one.  And  who  are  those  remaining 
in  a  state  of  death  ?  "  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother," 
that  is,  who  loveth  not  christians  as  christians,  which  is 
certainly  the  character  of  all  the  unrenewed  and  um'ege- 
nerate.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  applying  this  descrip- 
tion— "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  to  every  person  who 
has  not  been  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God. 

It  is  time  to  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain  the 

import  of  this  representation,  or  to  unfold  some  of  the 

leading  particulars  included  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

*  John  X.  10;  vi.  32,  33,  f  John  vi.  53. 

t  John  V.  24.  §  Ibid.  ||  1  John  iii.  14. 
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1.  It  implies  a  privation,  or  withdiawment,  of  a  prin- 
ciple, which  properly  belongs,  and  once  did  belong,  to 
the  subject  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  It  would  be  quite 
improper  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  dead  which  was  never 
endued  with  a  living  principle.  We  never  speak  of  the 
inanimate  parts  of  creation,  such  as  earth  and  stones,  as 
dead,  because  they  are  as  they  ever  were ;  no  living 
powers  are  extinguished  in  them.  But  from  whatever 
once  had  life,  when  that  life  is  withdrawn  which  it  for- 
merly possessed,  we  affirm  that  it  is  dead.  Thus  we 
speak  of  plants,  of  animals  and  men,  when  bereft  of  the 
vital  principle,  as  dead.  The  death  that  overspreads 
the  souls  of  the  unregenerate  consists  in  privations,  in 
the  wdthdrawment  of  what  originally  belonged  to  the 
soul  of  man,  that  gracious  communication  from  God 
which  is  life.  As  the  life  of  the  body  is  derived  from 
its  union  with  the  immortal  spirit,  and  continues  no 
longer  than  while  that  union  subsists,  so  the  life  of  the 
soul  is  derived  from  its  union  with  God.  Sin  dissolved 
that  union.  In  consequence  of  sin  the  blessed  [|God] 
withdrew  from  the  soul,  and  the  effect  of  that  is,  that 
though  it  is  not  deprived  of  its  natural  powers,  as  the 
body,  even  after  death,  still  continues  to  subsist  as  mat- 
ter ;  its  life  and  happiness  are  gone.. 

The  withdrawment  of  God  is,  mth  respect  to  the  soul, 
what  the  withdrawment  of  the  soul  is  in  relation  to  the 
body.  In  each  case  the  necessary  effect  is  death  ;  and 
as  that  w^hich  occasioned  that  withdrawment  is  sin,  it  is 
very  properly  denominated  a  "  death  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  Now  this  view  of  the  subject  ought  surely  to  fill 
us  with  the  deepest  concern.  Had  man  never  possessed 
a  principle  of  divine  life,  there  would  have  been  less  to 
lament  in  his  condition.  We  are  less  affected  at  the  con- 
sideration of  what  we  never  had,  than  by  the  loss  of 
advantages  which  we  once  possessed.  We  look  at  a 
stone,  or  a  piece  of  earth,  w^ithout  the  least  emotion,  be- 
cause, though  it  be  destitute  of  life,  we  are  conscious  it 
was  never  possessed.  But,  when  we  look  upon  a  corpse, 
it  excites  an  awful  feeling.  Here,  we  are  ready  to  reflect 
Qand]  say,  dwelt  an  immortal  spirit ;  those  eyes  wrere 
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once  kindled,  those  limbs  -were  once  animated  by  an 
ethereal  fire,  and  a  soul  was  once  diflPiised  throughout 
this  frame.  It  is  now  fled,  and  has  left  nothing  but 
the  ruins  of  a  man.  Did  we  yiew  things  in  a  right 
light,  we  should  be  fai'  more  affected  still  in  contempla- 
ting a  dead  soul.  Here  we  should  remember,  God  once 
dwelt.  The  soul  of  man  was  once  the  abode  of  light 
and  life.  "  How  is  the  gold  changed,  and  the  fine  gold 
become  dim  !"  It  is  now  overspread  with  carnality  and 
darkness.     It  is  now  a  lost,  fallen  spirit. 

2.  To  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  intimates  the 
total,  the  universal  prevalence  of  coiTuption. 

Life  admits  of  innumerable  degTees  and  kinds.  There 
is  one  sort  of  vegetative  life,  as  in  plants,  another  sub- 
sists in  animals,  and  in  man  a  rational,  which  is  still  a 
superior  principle  of  life.  Where  life  is  of  the  same 
sort  it  is  susceptible  of  different  degrees.  It  is  much 
more  perfect  in  the  larger  sorts  of  animals  than  in  rep- 
tiles. The  vital  principle  in  different  men  exists  with 
various  degrees  of  vigour,  so  that  some  are  far  more  ani- 
mated, alert,  and  vigorous  than  others.  But  there  are  no 
degrees  in  death.  All  things,  of  which  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  they  are  dead,  are  equally  dead.  There  are  no 
degrees  in  privation ;  thus  it  is  ^vith  all  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  They  are  all  equally  dead.  They  may 
possess  very  estimable  and  amiable  qualities,  such  as 
naturally  engage  the  love  of  their  fello^^-creatures ;  but, 
being  equally  destitute  of  a  principle  of  spiritual  life, 
they  are  all  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  death  ;  they  are 
governed  by  the  same  carnal  principle ;  they  are  in  the 
flesh,  and  therefore  cannot  please  God.*  They  are  alike 
subjects  of  the  prince  of  darkness;  they  serve  the  same 
master,  and  belong  to  the  same  kingdom.  Every  un- 
sanctified  person  is  totally  "  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God," — is  totally  devoid  of  love  to  Him,  and  a  perception 
of  his  true  glory  and  excellence.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  he  is  under  the  influence  of  that  "carnal 
mind  which  is  enmity  against  God  ?"  t     There  are  some 

*  Rom.  \iii.  8  -r  Rom.  viii.  7. 
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sinners  who  are  of  so  winning  and  gentle  a  disposition, 
that  we  are  ready  to  flatter  ourselves  it  is  easy  to  conduct 
them  to  God,  and  to  form  them  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  true  religion ;  but,  when  the  experiment  is  tried,  we 
soon  find  ourselves  undeceived.  Unless  the  Spirit  of 
God  pleases  to  operate,  we  find  it  as  impossible  to  per- 
suade them  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  to  mortify  their 
corruptions,  and  set  their  affections  on  heavenly  things, 
as  persons  of  the  most  forbidding  and  unamiable  tem- 
pers. We  discover  a  rooted  and  invincible  antipathy  to 
whatever  is  spiritual.  There  are  others  who,  by  the  in- 
fluences of 


XIII. 

ON  CONVERSION,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THAT  OF 
ST.  PAUL. 

Gal.  i.  15,  16. — But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
that  I  7night  preach  him  among  the  heathen  ;  immediately  I  confer- 
red not  withfesh  and  blood. 

Of  all  the  events  which  can  befall  us  in  this  transitory 
state,  there  is  none  which  deserves  equally  to  be  devoutly 
reflected  upon  with  our  conversion  to  God.  This  is  an 
event  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  beneficial. 
In  looking  back  upon  it,  the  strongest  motives  arise  to 
humility,  to  gratitude,  and  to  "  a  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing."  We  find  the  holy  apostle  frequently 
adverting  to  it ;  always  in  terms  that  bespeak  the  Hvely 
impression  the  review  of  it  made  on  his  mind.  In  the 
case  of  St.  Paul,  there  were  many  circumstances  not 
paralleled  in  the  general  experience  of  christians ;  but 
in  its  essential  features,  in  the  views  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  and  the  effects  it  produced,  it  was  exactly 
the  same  as  every  one  must  experience  before  he  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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As  tilings  of  an  internal  and  spiritual  nature  ai-e  best 
understood  by  examples,  so  we  shall  be  at  a  loss,  in  the 
whole  records  of  the  church,  to  find  a  more  striking  and 
instructive  example  of  the  efl&cacy  of  divine  gi'ace  in 
conversion,  than  that  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  he  directs  the 
attention  of  the  Galatians,  in  the  passage  under  present 
consideration.  In  this  instructive  passage  he  gives  us  a 
view  of  his  conversion,  in  its  causes,  its  means,  and  its 
effects. 

I.  Its  causes.  "  He  separated  me  from  my  mother's 
womb."  Thus  he  styles  f himself]  "separated  to  the 
Gospel  of  God."*  It  is  possible  he  may  allude  to  the 
revelation  to  Jeremiah  on  his  appointment  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  :  "  Before  I  formed  tliee  in  the  belly  I  knew 
thee ;  and  before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I 
sanctified  thee,  and  ordained  thee  to  be  a  prophet  to  the 
nations."t 

While  he,  Paul,  was  running  a  career  of  persecuting 
fury,  the  Saviour  entertained  designs  of  mercy  towards 
him,  agreeable  to  what  he  declared  to  Ananias  : — "  he  is 
a  chosen  vessel  to  me  to  confess  my  name  before  nations, 
and  kings,  and  the  people  of  Israel.":|: 

We  cannot  suppose  the  purposes  of  God  to  be  of 
recent  date,  or  to  have  taken  rise  from  any  limited  point 
of  time.  What  he  designs,  he  designs  from  eternity. 
Whatever  he  accomplishes  is  agreeable  to  his  eternal 
purposes  and  word  :  "•  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us 
with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but 
according  to  his  own  purposes  and  grace,  which  was  given 
us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the  world  began  "§  Did 
he  separate  the  apostle  from  his  mother's  womb  ?  was  he 
a  chosen  vessel  ?  and  must  we  not  affirm  \jhe  same] 
of  every  one  who  is  made  partaker  of  the  grace  that 
is  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  Are  not  all  genuine  christians  ad- 
dressed as  "  elect  of  God,"  or  chosen  of  God,  "  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"||     Why  should 

*  Rom.  i.  1.  f  Jer.  i.  5.  tActsix.l5. 

§2Tim.i.  9.  IllPet.  i.  2. 
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not  the  real  cliristian  give  scope  to  those  emotions  of 
gratitude  which  such  reflections  will  inspire  ?  Why 
should  he  not  adore  that  mercy  which  preserved  him 
in  his  unregenerate  state,  spared  him  while  in  his  sins 
and  waited  to  be  gracious? 

The  next  cause,  the  more  immediate  one,  to  which 
the  apostle  ascribes  his  conversion,  was  his  call  by 
divine  grace. 

"  Whom  he  predestinated,  them  he  also  called."'"' 
There  is  a  general  call  in  the  gospel,  addressed  to  all 
men  indiscriminately.  Gracious  invitations  are  given, 
without  exception,  far  as  the  sound  of  the  gospel  ex- 
tends ;  but  this,  of  itself,  is  not  effectual.  There  is, 
in  every  instance  of  real  conversion,  another  and  in- 
ward call,  by  which  the  Spirit  applies  the  general 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  the  heart. 

By  this  interior  call  Christ  apprehends,  lays  hold  on 
the  soul,  stops  it  in  its  impenitent  progress,  and  causes 
it  to  "hear  his  voice." 

The  methods  of  the  divine  operations  in  this  inward 
and  effectual  calling  are  very  various.  Sometimes 
alarming  and  awakening  providences  are  made  use  of 
for  this  purpose.  The  solemnities  of  death  and  judge- 
ment are  forcibly  presented  to  the  attention  :  judgement 
appears  nearly  to  commence,  and  the  awful  scenes  of 
eternity  appear  near ;  the  careless  creature  is  awakened 
to  perceive  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  is  compelled  to  cry 
out,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" — as  when  the 
earthquake,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors,  accom- 
panied with  unspeakable  terrors,  impressed  the  obdurate 
mind  of  the  jailor,  and  made  him  fall  down  at  the  feet 
of  his  prisoners,  trembling  and  amazed.  Of  the  three 
thousand,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Ave  read,  that  "  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart."  Others,  like  the  eunuch, 
and  Lydia,  are  wrought  upon  in  a  more  gentle  manner — 
drawn  with  the  "  cords  of  love,  and  the  ties  of  man." 

That  there  is  such  a  change  produced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  will  not  be  questioned  by  a  diligent  and  attentive 

*  Rom.  viii.  30. 
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peruser  of  tlie  Scriptures :  he  will  observe,  the  Spirit  is 
always  affirmed  to  be  the  author  of  a  saving  change;  and 
the  regenerate  are  particularly  affirmed  to  be  "  born  of 
God,"*  "  born  of  the  Spirit/'t  In  applying  the  term 
called,  to  such  persons  in  a  peculiar  sense,  Ave  have  the 
clearest  authority  of  the  Scriptures  :  "  To  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.":|:  "  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did 
foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate.  Moreover,  whom  he 
did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called,"§  &c.  This  calling 
is  by  grace ;  "  Who  hath  called  us  with  an  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  gi"ace."|| 

II.  The  means  by  w^hich  conversion  is  eff^ected : 
"Revealing  his  Son  in  me."  The  principal  method 
which  the  Spirit  adopts  in  subduing  the  heart  of  a  sinner, 
is,  a  spiritual  discovery  of  Christ. 

There  is  an  attractive  force  in  the  Saviour,  when 
beheld  by  faith,  which  commands.  Christ  crucified 
possesses  a  drawing  power  :  "  AYhen  the  Son  of  man  is 
lifted  up,  he  will  draw  all  men  unto  him."^  No  radical 
and  saving  change  is  eff'ected,  wdthout  the  exhibition  of 
this  object ;  nor  are  the  teiTors  of  the  law  alone  ever 
sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  heinousness  of  sin,  and  the  extreme  danger  to  which 
the  sinner  is  exposed,  but  have  no  tendency  to  produce  a 
complete  renovation.  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin  :"**  the  laAv  will  discover  our  disease,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  is  the  discovery  of  the  remedy.  The 
law  denounces  its  awful  sentence  :  the  discovery  of  Christ 
points  out  the  method  of  deliverance  and  escape.  The 
law  at  most  is  but  a  pedagogue,  or  "  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ."  All  saving  influence  and  solid  con- 
solation springs  from  him,  and  from  him  alone.  "  The 
law  kills,"  as  the  ministration  of  condemnation;  it  is 
"  Christ  who  makes  alive." 

*  1  John  iv.  7.        -j-  John  iii.  5.         $  1  Cor.  i.  24.        i  Rom.  viii.. 
28-30.         II  2  Tim.  i.  9.        If  John  xii.  32.        •»  Rom',  iii.  20. 
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The  revelation  of  Christ  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  in  conversion  the  Spirit  removes  "  the  veil  on  the 
heart,"  dispels  prejudice,  and  affords  that  inward  and  di- 
vine light  by  which  alone  Christ  is  discerned  to  saving 
pui-poses.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  being  revealed  in 
him,  in  distinction  from  that  external  record  of  him 
■which  is  contained  in  the  word. 

As  there  is  an  external  call  and  an  internal ;  the  former 
universal,  but  often  ineffectual ;  the  latter  personal,  but 
always  efficient ;  so  there  is  an  outward  revelation  of 
Christ  and  an  internal,  of  which  the  understanding  and 
the  heart  are  the  seat.  Hence  it  is,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  said  to  be  a  revelation  "  in  us."  The  minds  of 
men,  until  they  are  renewed,  resemble  an  apartment, 
shut  up  and  enclosed  with  something  which  is  not  trans- 
pai-ent ;  the  light  shines  around  with  much  splendour, 
but  the  apartment  remains  dark,  in  consequence  of  its 
entrance  being  obstructed.  Unbelief,  inattention,  love 
of  the  world  and  of  sin,  and  hardness  of  heart,  form  the 
obstructions  in  question.  Let  these  be  removed,  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  -word  penetrate  and  diffuse  a  light  and 
conviction  through  the  soul :  "  The  light  shined  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."'""  Thus  it 
was  with  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion  :  his  prejudices 
against  the  gospel  were  inveterate  ;  his  animosity  violent 
and  active ;  but  no  sooner  was  Christ  revealed  in  him, 
than  all  was  changed.  The  Spirit  of  God  reveals  the 
following  things  in  Christ : — 

1.  Plis  gi-eatness  and  dignity.  Men  in  their  unre- 
newed state  have  very  low  and  contemptible  thoughts  of 
Christ.  Whatever  complimentary  epithets  they  may 
bestow  upon  him,  they  have  in  their  hearts  no  ^elevated]] 
conception  of  him,  but  just  the  contrary  :  he  is  to  them 
"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground."  St.  Paul  had  the  most  mean 
thoughts  of  Christ  previous  to  his  conversion ;  but  after 
that  these  mistaken  views  were  entirely  corrected.  The 
majesty  and  power  of  Christ  were  exhibited  to  him  with 
such  effect,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,   "  What 

*  John  i.  5. 
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wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"*  He  was  from  tliat  moment 
fully  convinced  that  Jesus  Christ  had  "  all  power  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,"  that  he  was  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  that  he  was  in  all  respects  that  great  and 
glorious  person  which  the  Scriptures  represent  him  to  he. 
His  views  were  extended  and  enlarged  ;  an  interest  in 
him  appeared  supremely  valuable,  his  approbation 
supremely  desirable.  The  knowledge  of  him  appeared 
to  be  the  most  excellent  knowledge. 

2.  The  Spirit  reveals  his  transcendent  beauty  and 
glory.  The  Scriptures  speak  much  of  the  transcendent 
excellency  of  Christ,  the  perception  of  which  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  that  ardent  attachment  which  the  faithful 
have  borne  to  him  in  every  age.  There  is  a  surpassing 
beauty  in  the  Saviom*,  which  needs  but  to  be  perceived 
in  order  to  eclipse  every  [pother]  object,  and  make  it 
appear  insipid  and  contemptible  in  the  comparison.  This 
beauty  is  visible  in  every  part  of  the  Saviour's  cha- 
racter. In  whatever  light  he  is  viewed,  he  is  "  fairer 
than  the  sons  of  men."  "  Grace  is  poured  into  his  lips." 
"  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia, 
out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  wherein  they  have  made  thee 
glad."t  "  Because  of  the  savom'  of  thy  good  ointments  ; 
thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth ;  therefore  do  the 
virgins  love  thee." 

It  is  of  him  that  Isaiah  speaks,  when  he  foretells 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  should  be  held  in  a  future 
age ;  "  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  Lord  be 
beautiful  and  glorious,  and  the  fruit  of  the  earth  shall  be 
excellent  and  comely  to  them  that  are  escaped  of  Israel."  X 

3.  The  Spirit  reveals  the  suitableness,  fulness,  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Saviour,  to  supply  all  our  wants  and 
relieve  all  om*  miseries.  The  fitness  of  his  offices  [as 
Redeemer  and  Mediator^  to  our  situation,  and  his  com- 
plete competence  to  discharge  these  offices ;  the  richness 
and  perfection  of  that  provision  which  there  is  in  Christ 
is  a  principal  part  of  what  the  Spirit  reveals  in  conver- 
sion.    In  consequence,  the  soul  is  emboldened  to  ventm-e 

'  Acts  ix.  6.  t  Ps.  xlv.  8.  X  Isa.  iv  2. 
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upon  him,  and,  extinguishing  all  other  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  rely  upon  him  alone.  This  is  that  reception  of 
Christ  which,  whosoever  gives,  is  entitled  to  the  priyilege 
of  becoming  the  child  of  God. 

III.  We  proceed  to  remark  the  effect  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion.  Immediately,  "  I  confen-ed  not  with  flesh 
and  blood."  He  was  not,  "  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision."  He  set  himself,  without  hesitation  or  demur, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  heavenly  vocation. 

1.  His  compliance  Aviththe  will  of  Christ  was  instant, 
immediate^  not  like  the  eldest  son  in  the  jDarable,  whom 
the  father  commanded  to  work  in  his  vineyard.* 

2.  It  was  universal  and  impartial.  He  did  not  make 
choice  and  selection  of  the  more  easy  duties  and  less 
costly  sacrifices,  but  engaged  in  the  service  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously.  He  spent  his  life  in  a  series  of  most 
laborious,  painful,  and  self-denying  service,  not  living  to 
himself  He  spent  his  life  in  publishing  the  name  of 
the  Saviour  who  had  been  revealed  in  him. 

3.  His  compliance  was  constant  and  persevering. 
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Acts  xxvi.  9 — 18. — J  verilii  thought  ivith  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem :  and  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up 
in  prison,  having  received  authority  from  the  chief  priests  ;  and  when 
they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I  punished 
them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme  ;  and 
being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  imto 
strange  cities.  Whereupon,  as  I  ivent  to  Damascus,  with  authority 
and  commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid-day,  0  king,  I  saw  in 
the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining 
round  about  me  and  them  that  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we 
were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and 
saying  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  I  said.  Who  art 
thou,  Lord  ?    And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.     But 

*  Matt.  xxi.  28,  29. 
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rise,  mid  stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  ivill  appear 
unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles, 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  affording  a  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  as  illustrating  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  it  is  deserving  of  most  deep  meditation. 

So  ^udden  a  transformation  of  character  as  this  narra- 
tive presents,  must  surely  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  a 
thorough  investigation  by  all  who  conceive  the  principles 
of  human  conduct  a  proper  object  of  attention  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  surely  natural  to  look  into  the  cause  of 
such  a  change,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  effects  which  it 
produced,  and  the  issue  to  which  it  tended. 

Every  chiistian  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  suffer- 
ings and  labours  of  this  chief  of  the  apostles,  and  has 
contracted  so  sacred  a  friendship  with  the  name  of  Paul, 
that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  his  character,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Let  us,  then,  in  dependence  on  divine  assistance,  take 
a  review  of  the  most  striking  particulars  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  raise  such  reflections  as  the  sub- 
ject may  naturally  suggest, 

I.  Let  us  consider  his  previous  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  actual  state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the 
change  took  place. 

1.  Of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  very  full  and  distinct  information.  We 
learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a  cit)'' 
famous  for  its  schools  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  for 
having  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. His  extraction,  both  on  the  side  of  his  father 
and  mother,  was  purely  Jewish;  but,  owing  to  some 
benefit  conferred  on  his  ancestors,  he  was  entitled  by  his 
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birth  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  His  educa- 
tion was  learned  ;  for  he  was  born  at  Tarsus,  and  spent 
his  first  years  there.  He  came  at  an  early  period  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  law.  This  was  that  Gamaliel  who,  by  his  temperate 
and  judicious  advice,  restrained  the  violence  of  the 
Jewish  council,  who  were  determined  to  put  Peter  and 
John  to  death.  His  young  disciple,  Saul,  seems  to  have 
imbibed  nothing  of  his  moderation,  but  to  have  been 
uniformly  instigated  by  a  most  implacable  fury  against 
the  christian  cause.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  of 
the  "  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,"  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  complying  with  every  punctilio  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  adopted  a  multitude  of  traditions  and  ceremo- 
nies, of  human  invention,  which  they  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  deemed  equally  certain. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  his  countrymen, 
he  held  the  perpetual  and  eternal  obligation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  depended  on  his  legal  performances  entirely 
for  salvation.  Though  the  sacrifices  ordained  under  the 
law  pointed  to  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  over- 
looked this  reference ;  and,  full  of  a  confidence  in  his 
own  rectitude,  abhorred  and  disdained  the  idea  of  being 
indebted  for  salvation  to  a  crucified  Messiah.  The  po- 
verty and  meanness  of  Christ  was  an  offence  to  his  proud 
and  haughty  spirit ;  and  the  cross,  which  he  endured  for 
the  expiation  of  sin,  was  a  stumbling-block.  He  be- 
lieved, no  doubt,  in  a  Messiah ;  but  the  person  he  ex- 
pected under  that  character  was  a  great  and  victorious 
prince,  invested  with  secular  pomp  and  glory  ;  who  was 
to  break  asunder  the  Roman  yoke,  and  raise  the  Jews  to 
the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness  :  and  therefore,  when 
^he  observed  that  Jesus  was  so  far  from  accomplishing 
these  hopes  that  he  died  the  death  of  the  meanest  male- 
factor, he  regarded  him  as  a  mean  and  detestable  impos- 
tor. When  he  heard  the  apostles  testify  his  resurrec- 
tion, assure  him  that  he  was  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  that  salvation  and  the  remission  of  sins 
were  to  be  sought  solely  through   his  blood,    his  pre- 
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judices  rose  to  the  utmost  violence;  and  he  resented 
a  doctrine  which  he  considered  as  offering  an  insult  to 
the  whole  Jewish  nation.  As  he  was  taught  to  look 
upon  the  Jews  as  the  distinguished  favourites  of  the 
Most  High,  while  he  considered  the  Gentiles  as  repro- 
bate and  accursed;  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  that 
new  doctrine  which  threatened  to  break  down  the 
"  wall  of  partition,"  and  to  admit  Gentiles  and  Jews 
to  participate  in  the  same  privileges.  He  knew  that 
the  apostles  were  wont  to  denounce  the  judgements  of 
God  on  the  Jewish  nation,  for  their  rejection  of  Christ ; 
and  though  they  would  naturally  maintain  a  prudent 
reserve  on  the  subject  of  their  approaching  calamities 
as  a  nation,  they  must  have  been  well  aware,  from 
several  of  our  Lord's  parables,  and  particularly  from 
his  last  prophecy,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  would  be  destroyed,  its  ser- 
vices abolished,  the  holy  city  trodden  under  foot,  and 
the  Jewish  people  be  carried  captive  into  all  nations. 
It  Avas  some  intimation  of  this  kind,  in  the  discourses 
of  Stephen,  which  gave  birth  to  the  accusation — "AVe 
have  heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses, 
and  against  God."  They  set  up  false  witnesses,  which 
said,  "  This  man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law  :  for  we 
have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall 
destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  us."  Under  these  impressions,  Saul 
looked  upon  the  christian  sect  as  directly  opposed  to 
the  dignity  and  perpetuity  of  the  temple,  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  all  the  ceremonies  and  privileges  by  which  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  distinguished  from  pa- 
gan nations. 

All  the  prejudices  of  education,  all  the  pride  of  a  Jew, 
and  the  self-righteousness  of  a  Pharisee,  conspired  with 
the  violence  of  youth,  and  eager  ambition  to  acquire 
the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  and  hurried  him  to  the  ut- 
most excesses  in  opposing  the  cause  of  Christ.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  one  object, — the  utter 
extirpation,  if  possible,  of  the  christian  name.     AVhen 
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Stephen  was  stoned,  he  was  consenting  to,  or  rather  felt 
a  pleasure  in,  his  death  ;  and  so  zealous  did  he  appear 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  witnesses  laid  down  their 
clothes  at  his  feet  while  they  engaged  in  this  work  of 
blood.  The  death  of  Stephen  was  the  signal  of  a  gene- 
ral persecution,  in  which  Saul  appears  to  have  taken  a 
very  active  part :  "  As  for  Saul,  he  made  great  havoc  of 
the  church,"  saith  St.  Luke,  "  entering  into  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  pri- 
son."* Having  received  a  commission  from  the  high 
priest,  he  went  on  the  same  errand  to  Damascus ;  that 
if  he  found  there  any  "  of  the  same  way"  he  might  bring 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  During  his  journey  he  was 
revolving  with  delight  the  confusion  and  misery  he 
should  produce  among  the  defenceless  followers  of 
Christ ;  and  when  he  drew  near  enough  to  Damascus  to 
take  a  view  of  the  city,  he  no  doubt  exulted  at  the  idea 
of  being  so  near  his  prey.  He  feasted  in  the  prospect  of 
scattering  the  sheep  of  Christ,  of  dissolving  their  assem- 
blies, and  inflicting  upon  them  the  severest  sufferings 
his  malice  could  devise  :  "  he  breathed  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter."  t  Little  did  he  think  of  the  change  he 
was  about  to  undergo  ; — little  did  he  [[anticipate]  that 
astonishing  scene  of  things  which  was  about  to  be  laid 
open  to  his  view.  He  had  hitherto  confined  his  perse- 
cutions to  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  environs :  he 
had  now  procured  a  more  enlarged  commission,  which 
extended  to  a  remote  city.  Damascus  was  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem.  Qlt  was  in 
Syria;  and  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petreea,  a  prince  tributary  to 
the  Roman  empire  :  under  him  was  a  governor  who] 
permitted  the  interference  of  the  Sanhedrim  with  the 
synagogues,  {jsmd  greatly  favoured  those  that  persecuted 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  [j:] 

*Actsvili.  3.  f  Acts  ix.  1. 

t  See  2  Cor.  xi.  32;  andJoseph.  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  The 
Romans,  says  Grotius,  allowed  the  Jews  the  privilege  of"  apprehend- 
ing and  beating"  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but 
also  out  of  Palestine,  wherever  there  were  synagof^ues  that  acknow- 
ledged the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  matters  of  religion. — Ed. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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We  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  mind  more  unfavour- 
able to  Christianity,  or  less  likely  to  issue  in  a  cordial 
subjection  to  Christ,  than  that  of  which  Saul  was  pos- 
sessed at  that  moment.  During  a  long  journey,  no  mis- 
givings of  mind,  no  emotions  of  pity  towards  the  inno- 
nocent  objects  of  his  resentment,  nor  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion respecting  the  propriety  and  rectitude  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, appear  to  have  been  felt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  suddenly  stopped  in  his 
career,  and  effectually  diverted  from  his  purposes.  The 
means  by  which  this  was  accomplished,  the  inspired  his- 
torian distinctly  relates.  He  was  a  "  chosen  vessel,"  * 
and  he  was  "  separated,  from  his  mothers  womb."t  The 
moment  was  arrived  in  which  the  gracious  designs  of 
God  were  to  unfold  themselves.  But  with  what  awful 
majesty  is  God  pleased  to  attemper  the  dispensations  of 
his  grace  towards  guilty  men  !  AVhen  he  is  pleased  to 
show  mercy,  it  is  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  in  a 
manner  most  adapted  to  stain  the  pride  of  man,  and  to 
cause  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  If 
the  God,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  appears  great  and 
awful  in  the  revelation  of  his  mercy,  what  will  he  be  in 
the  execution  of  his  justice  in  the  finally  impenitent  ? 
Hitherto  we  have  witnessed  the  dominance  of  pride, 
bigotry,  and  passion,  suffered  to  operate  without  control  ; 
we  are  now  to  contemplate  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace  in  abasing  that  pride,  dispelling  that  prejudice, 
allaying  the  tumult  of  that  passion.  We  shall  see,  in 
the  instance  before  us,  what  methods  the  Lord  Jesus 
adopted,  more  fully  to  apprehend  the  fugitive  and  the 
rebel ;  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  make  him  become  a 
willing  captive  at  his  feet :  "  And  as  he  journeyed,  he 
came  near  Damascus  :  and  suddenly  there  shone  round 
about  him  a  light  from  heaven  ;  and  he  fell  to  the  earth, 
and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ? 
And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  :|: 

*Actsi\.  15.  fGal.  i.  15.  jActsix.  3— 5. 
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In  his  speech  before  Agrlppa,  St.  Paul  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  light  shining  round  him,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  "  At  mid-day,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a 
light  from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shin- 
ing round  about  me,  and  them  that  journeyed  with  me." 
This  light  was  not  indebted  to  a  surrounding  obscurity 
for  any  part  of  its  lustre  :  on  the  contrary,  it  shone  forth 
at  mid-day  with  a  splendour  that  eclipsed  the  beams  of 
a  meridian  sun.  It  was  the  light  of  [divine]  glory 
which  Saul  beheld  on  this  occasion ;  that  light  unap- 
proachable, in  which  Jesus  Christ  continually  dwells. 
It  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  St.  John  de- 
scribes in  his  vision,  when  he  says,  "  His  countenance 
was  as  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength."  It  was  that 
light  in  which  he  will  appear  when  he  comes  to  judge 
the  world,  "  and  every  eye  shall  see  him." 

Much  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  have  said  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  it :  the  full  revelation  of  it  is  reserved 
for  a  future  state,  when,  if  we  are  true  christians,  "  we 
shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."* 

How  short  is  the  transition  between  this  and  the  un- 
seen world  !  How  soon,  when  God  pleases,  can  he  trans- 
poii:  his  creatures  into  higher  scenes  of  existence  !  It  is 
but  for  him  to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  view,  compared  to  which,  whatever  is  most 
admired  on  earth  is  mean  and  contemptible.  Every 
moment  we  stand  upon  the  confines  of  an  eternal  state, 
and,  without  dissolving  the  connexion  between  soul  and 
body,  God  can  open  a  passage  into  the  "heaven  of  hea- 
vens." Why  should  we  doubt  of  good  men's  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Christ  at 
death,  when  we  consider  what  Saul  was  permitted  to  see 
and  hear  before  he  was  finally  removed  from  this  world  ? 
St.  Stephen  beheld  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  Saul,  in 
the  transaction  before  us,  was  permitted  to  see  that  Just 
One,  and  to  hear  the  words  of  his  mouth.     Along  with 

*  I  John  iii.  2. 
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the  light  a  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest." 

This  solemn  question  is  replete  with  instruction.  He 
does  not  condescend  to  reason  vdih  Saul;  he  enters 
into  no  vindication  of  his  cause  :  with  the  dignity  suited 
to  his  character,  he  expostulates  and  warns. 

It  deserves  our  attention,  that  he  identifies  himself 
with  his  disciples ;  he  makes  their  cause  entirely  his  own 
8^d  considers  what  is  done  against  them  as  against 
himself :  "  Why  persecutest  thou  me  ?"  Christ  and  be- 
lievers, notwithstanding  the  immense  disparity  of  their 
circumstances,  are  one.  He  is  touched  mth  a  feeling  of 
their  sufierings ;  and,  whatever  insults  or  reproaches 
are  offered  to  them  for  his  name's  sake,  he  feels  and 
resents  as  done  to  himself.  Let  those  who  are  tempted 
to  insult  and  despise  the  followers  of  Christ,  on  account 
of  their  conscientious  adherence  to  him,  remember 
that  their  scoffs  and  insults  reach  higher  than  they  may 
apprehend ;  they  will  be  considered  as  falling  on  their 
Sovereign  and  their  Judge. 

Personal  injuries  it  is  impossible  now  to  offer  to 
the  Saviour ;  but  the  state  of  our  hearts  towards  him 
will  be  judged  by  our  treatment  of  his  followers  :  and  he 
has  warned  us,  that  it  were  better  a  "  millstone  were 
hanged  round  our  neck,  and  we  buried  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  than  that  we  should  injure  one  of  these  little 
ones  who  beUeve  on  him."* 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?" 
he  replies,  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  You 
will  observe,  he  does  not  style  himself  here,  the  Christ, 
or  the  Son  of  God — "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth."f 
Jesus  was  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  a  common 
appellation  among  the  Jews  ;  and  the  addition  of  Naza- 
reth had  usually  been  made  as  expressive  of  contempt. 
In  contempt.  He  was  usually  styled  "  the  Nazarene." 
Our  Lord  was  determined  to  confound  Paul  by  the 
meanest  of  his  appellations ;  and  resolved  to  efface  the 

*  Matt,  xviii.  6.  t  Acts  xxii.  8. 
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ignominy  attached  to  this  appellation,  and  to  cause 
himself  to  be  adored  by  Saul  under  the  very  names  by 
which  he  had  been  most  vilified  and  contemned.  "  It  is 
hard,"  he  adds,  "  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
He  compares  Paul  to  the  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,  who,  in  order  to  free  himself,  wounds  himself  by 
kicking  against  the  goads.  Thus  fruitless  is  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  will  be  injurious,  it  will 
be  destructive  to  ourselves,  if  not  desisted  from ;  but 
can  never  eventually  injure  the  cause  against  which  it  is 
directed.  The  heathen  may  rage,  and  yet  "  the  Lord 
hath  set  his  King  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,"*  and  there 
he  will  for  ever  continue  to  sit. 

To  all  who  oppose  him,  he  will  prove  a  burdensome 
stone,  "  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  oflfence."t 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  it  shall  be  broken  ;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.":|: 

To  those  who  judge  by  the  eyes  of  flesh,  persecuting 
the  servants  of  Christ  may  possibly  appear  a  very  easy 
task  ;  but  to  those  that  remember  who  is  engaged  to  be 
their  Protector,  it  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light — 
it  will  appear  the  most  dangerous  employment  in  which 
they  can  be  engaged. 

The  time  will  come,  my  brethren,  when  we  shall  per- 
ceive we  might  as  safely  have  insulted  the  prince  upon 
his  throne,  as  persecuted  Christ  in  the  person  of  the 
meanest  of  his  members. 

"  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  How 
many  Pontius  Pilates  and  Herods,  in  different  ages,  has 
this  crime  doomed  to  destruction !  We  may  trace  the 
effects  of  it  in  the  astonishing  scenes  that  are  now 
passing  in  the  world.  We  may  behold  it  in  the  subver- 
sion of  thrones,  and  the  misery  and  desolation  of  king- 
doms. For,  though  the  immediate  instrument  employed 
in  inflicting  these  calamities  is  the  insatiable  ambition  of 
an  individual,  they  must  in  general  be  traced  to  higher 
sources — the  unrepented  crime  of  persecution.  Who, 
that  reads  the  prophecies,  but  sees  that  it  is  the  weight 

*  Ps.  ii.  6*  -f  Isaiah  viii.  14.  J  Luke  xx.  18. 
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of  christian  blood — the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus, 
that  now  presses  and  weighs  do^\Ti  the  nations  on  the 
Continent,  and  makes  them  reel  and  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man  "  They  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
of  prophets ;  and  the  Lord  has  given  them  blood  to 
drink  ;  for  they  are  worthy/'* 

Let  us  guard  against  whatever  approaches  to  this  crime. 
If  you  will  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  religion  yourself — 
if  you  will  not  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  you,  at 
least  be  careful  to  abstain  from  vilifying  and  reproaching 
his  servants.  Respect  the  piety  you  are  not  disposed  to 
imitate. 

"  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  He  makes  no 
stipulation ;  his  surrender  of  himself  is  absolute  ;  the 
words  he  utters  are  expressive  of  absolute  submission. 
Such  a  surrender  of  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Christ, 
such  a  submission  from  us  [^also]]  is  absolutely  necessary.. 

He  is  directed  what  to  do  ;  and  he  complies  punctu- 
ally with  the  direction.  "  He  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision."+  For  a  further  account  of  our  Savi- 
our's address,  see  Acts  xxvi.  16 — 18. 

He  was  blinded  by  the  light.     (Acts  xxii.  11.) 

He  gave  himself  up  to  solitude  and  prayer. 

He  would  doubtless  reflect  on  the  following  things : — 

1.  On  what  he  had  seen. 

2.  On  what  he  had  done. 

3.  On  what  lay  before  him. 


XV. 

THE  LAMB  SLAIN,  THE  OBJECT  OF  RAPTURE  TO 
THE  HEAVENLY  HOSTS. 

Rev.  v.  6. — And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had 
been  slain. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  John  is  presented  with  a  mag- 
nificent vision  :    a  door    is  opened    in  heaven,  through 
•  Rev.  xvi.  6.  T  A-cts  xxvi.  19. 
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which  he  passes,  and  beholds  the  throne  of  God,  and  the 
Almighty  sitting  upon  it.  The  several  orders  of  crea- 
tures which  make  their  appearance  there,  celebrate  a 
solemn  act  of  worship  to  him  "  which  was,  and  which  is, 
and  which  is  to  come,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord, 
to  receive  glory  and  honour  and  power :  for  thou  hast 
created  all  things  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created. "''^ 

As  the  holy  apostle  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
instructed  in  those  mysteries  of  providence,  whose 
accomplishment  was  to  reach  from  the  time  of  this  vision 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  involving  the  re- 
motest destinies  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  so  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  imparted  is  such  as  must  give  us 
the  highest  idea  of  its  importance.  It  formed  the  con- 
tents of  a  roll  of  a  book,  in  the  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne,  "  written  within  and  on  the  backside  and 
sealed  with  seven  seals."t  The  whole  universe  is  chal- 
lenged to  furnish  one  who  is  capable  of  loosing  these 
seals  and  exploring  its  contents.  "  And  I  saw  a  strong 
angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who  is  worthy  to 
open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  ^nd  no 
man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon."J 

The  apostle,  whose  mind  was  inflamed  with  solicitude 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  mysteries,  wept  much 
at  finding  there  was  none  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  and 
to  open  the  book.  And  one  of  the  elders  said  unto  him, 
"  Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Root  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and 
to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof." 

Under  this  emblem,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented ; 
alluding  to  the  prophetic  benediction  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob—"  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp  :  from  the  prey,  my  son, 
thou  art  gone  up  :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  The 
sceptre,"  he  adds,  "  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come."§ 

♦Rev.  iv,  8,  10, 11.    fRev.v.l    ^  Rev.  v.2,  3.  §  Gen.  xlix.  9,10. 
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Judah  was  tlie  regal  tribe,  and  famous  for  its  warlike 
exploits ;  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  illustrious 
princes  and  conquerors,  the  descendants  of  David,  who 
were  at  most  but  the  forerunners  and  representatives  of 
an  incomparably  greater  personage,  the  Son  of  God; 
who,  after  he  had  vanquished  the  powers  of  darkness, 
was  to  be  invested  with  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  people  should  serve  him. 

While  John  was  expecting  to  see  some  majestic  ap- 
pearance, he  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  Lamb,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  slaughter,  presented  himself  before  the  throne,  and 
he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  on  it :  upon  which,  the  several  orders  of  crea- 
tures "  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of 
them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  the  saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song, 
saying.  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open 
the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests :  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."* 

Emblems  of  weakness,  of  innocence,  and  of  suffering, 
made  part  in  a  scene  where  |^we  might]]  suppose  nothing 
to  enter  but  unmingled  grandeur.  Nor  are  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  nature  merely  indistinctly 
introduced;  they  are  the  principal  objects  presented  to 
the  view  :  they  are  made  the  basis  of  that  wonderful 
act  of  adoration,  in  which  every  creature  in  the  universe 
unites.  The  portion  of  scripture  which  I  have  selected 
for  our  present  improvement,  thus  introduced,  suggests 
the  two  following  important  observations. 

I.  That  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Christ  arises  from 
his  having  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood. 

II.  That  this  part  of  his  character  engages  the  atten- 
tion and  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

I.  That  which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Christ 
from  all  other  beings,  is  his  condescension  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

*  Rev.  v.  8—10. 
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1.  The  Scriptures  uniformly  teach  us  to  look  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  in  a  light  totally  distinct  from  that  of 
any  other  person.  Considered  in  itself,  it  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary;  for  in  every  age  we  find  examples  of 
those  who  have  sealed  the  divine  truth  with  their  blood. 
We  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  such  was  the  end 
of  Stephen,  of  James,  of  Paul,  and  of  Peter.  It  is  one 
of  those  trials  which  Jesus  warned  his  disciples  to 
expect ;  insomuch,  that  to  be  prepared  at  his  call  to  sur- 
render their  lives  was  an  inseparable  condition  of 
becoming  his  followers.  But  to  none  of  their  sufferings 
were  such  purposes  assigned,  such  effects  ascribed,  as  are 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour. 

"  Precious,"  indeed,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints  ;"  but  it  is  never  represented  as  having 
the  remotest  connexion  with  the  remission  of  sins. 
They  are  never  represented  as  set  forth  for  a  propitiation. 
Where  is  the  death  of  Peter,  or  of  Paul,  spoken  of  in 
such  language  as  this  ? — "  He  who  knew  no  sin  was  made 
sin  for  us  ;  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  through  him  :"* — "  He  laid  on  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him. 
and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ;"t  "  He  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification  :"i — 
not  to  mention  innumerable  other  passages,  equally  clear 
and  decisive  ?  AVhat  language,  that  bears  the  least  re- 
semblance to  this,  is  applied  to  any  other  subject  ?  The 
great  apostle  speaks  of  Christ's  dying  behaviour  as  a  part 
of  his  character  which  was  altogether  inimitable:  "Was 
Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul  ?"§ 

2.  Accordingly,  the  inspired  writers  never  mention  the 
death  of  Christ  without  emotions  of  devout  rapture. 
The  prayer  of  Paul  for  his  christian  converts  was,  that 
they  might  "know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge."  1 1  It  is  the  gi-and  argument  which  they  em- 
ploy, to  enforce  the  obligation  of  christians  to  love  each 

*  2  Cor.  V.  21.  f  Isaiah  liii.  5.  6.  +  Rom.  iv.  25. 

UCor.i.l3.  II  Ephes.iii.  19. 
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other,  "even  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  given 
himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour."'^  ^  Herein  is  love,"  John  exclaims 
"  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us."t  This  love  was  the  motive  which,  with 
a  sweet  but  irresistible  violence,  impelled  them  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  his  service.  "  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  he  died,  that  they 
who  live  should  not  henceforth  live  to  themselves,  but  to 
him  who  died  for  them.":}:  As  the  moraHty  of  the  gospel 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  world,  by  being 
founded  in  love  ;  so  the  devout  contemplation  of  the  love 
of  Christ  is  the  grand  principle  which  kindles  and 
inflames  it 

3.  When  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  was  pleased  to 
accomplish  his  secret  purpose  of  reconciling  the  sinful 
race  of  man  to  himself,  by  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and 
the  renewal  of  their  natures,  he  saw  fit  to  appoint  his 
Son  to  be  their  surety,  to  assume  their  nature,  and  to 
die  in  their  stead ;  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ; 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh."§  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  explore  all  the  secret  reasons  of  this  wonderful  econo- 
my, it  rather  becomes  us  thankfully  to  accept,  and 
devoutly  to  adore  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  perceive, 
that  no  method  ■wdthin  our  comprehension  could  have 
equally  provided  for  the  display,  at  once,  of  his  justice 
and  of  his  mercy ;  his  spotless  purity,  and  his  infinite 
compassion.  In  making  his  Son  the  sacrifice,  justice 
appears  in  its  utmost  splendour  ;  while,  in  freely  "  giving 
him  up  for  us  all,"  mercy  appears  in  its  most  attractive 
form. 

The  highest  lessons  of  purity  and  holiness  are  learned 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  dis- 
covering an  effectual  antidote  to  the  love  of  sin,  it  must 
be  the  serious  and  steady  contemplation  by  faith,  of 
Christ  crucified. 

4.  Salvation    through   the    blood  of  the    Redeemer, 

*  Ephes.  V.  2.    t  1  John  iv.  10.     |  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15.      §  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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though  it  fonns  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  Avas  not  pecuHar  to  it.  It  entered  into  every 
dispensation  of  reHgion  communicated  by  God.  A 
multitude  of  types  and  figures  were  employed,  to  shadow 
forth  the  great  expiatory  sacrifice,  previous  to  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb  whose 
"  blood  sprinkled  on  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  doors,"* 
secured  the  families  of  Israel  from  the  destroying  angel, 
in  the  night  when  God  slew  the  first-born  of  Egypt  : 
"  Christ,  our  Passover,  was  sacrificed  for  us."t  He  was 
prefigured  by  all  those  burnt- offerings  which  were  daily 
offered  in  the  temple,  and  especially  on  the  day  of  annual 
atonement,  when  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  carried  by 
the  high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies.  The  goat  that 
was  slain  on  that  occasion,  and  whose  blood  was  pre- 
sented before  the  mercy-seat,  prefigured  the  vicarious 
death  of  Christ,  and  his  entrance  into  heaven  ;  the  other, 
called  the  scape-goat,  which,  after  having  the  sins  of  the 
congregation:]:  ***** 

****** 

II.  This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  engages  the 
attention  and  adoration  of  the  heavenly  world. 

I.  They  adore  this  matchless  display  of  love  in  his 
condescending  to  become  man,  to  endure  reproaches  and 
sufferings,  and  at  length  to  expire  on  the  cross,  to  rescue 
the  guilty  from  ruin.  These  benevolent  spirits  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  perform  kind  offices  for  men  :  they  often 
appeared,  under  the  ancient  economy,  in  visible  form,  to 
warn,  to  instruct,  and  to  comfort ;  so  they  are  still 
*'  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  But  nothing  which  they 
ever  performed  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  incarnation 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  no  other  occasion  did  love  ever  stoop  so  low, 
endure  so  much,  or  operate  in  so  free  and  spontaneous  a 
manner.  He  who  assumed  nothing  in  making  himself 
equal  with  God,  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 

*  Exod.  xii.  7.  13.  f  I  Cor.  v.  7. 

i  Lev.  xvi.  2,20-34      Heb.  ix.  7—15.  §  Heb.  i.  14. 
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and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."*  In  his  mysterious  descent,  he  passed  by  supe- 
rior orders  of  being,  to  invest  himself  with  human  flesh. 
He  who  was  the  "  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,"  condescended  to 
become  the  "  Son  given,"  and  the  "  child  born."  And 
never  was  humiliation  so  deep,  never  was  there  reproach 
and  infamy  so  extreme,  as  that  which  he  endured. 
Loaded  with  the  most  shameful  appellations,  and  perse- 
cuted throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  its  last  scenes 
he  was  arraigned  before  Pontius  Pilate,  smitten  on  the 
face,  derided,  clothed  with  mock  robes,  buffeted,  scourged, 
spit  upon.  Never  were  there  such  indignities  heaped  on 
any  head,  as  on  that  which  was  destined  to  wear  many 
crowns.  And,  for  his  sufferings ! — Avho  can  contemplate 
that  hour  of  darkness  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
when  his  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  a^iazement  and 
horror ;  or  behold  his  lingering  torments  on  the  cross, 
without  being  appalled  ?  It  is  a  trial  to  human  fortitude 
to  be  obliged  merely  to  think  of  what  he  actually 
endured.  And  for  whom  ?  For  the  sinners  of  Jerusa- 
lem !  for  many  of  that  infatuated  multitude  who  were 
impatient  for  his  crucifixion  :  for  some,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  who  were  employed  in  nailing  him  to  the  cross  ! 
for  a  Saul,  who  was  "  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter"  against  his  followers  :  for  millions  of  proud 
and  daring  offenders,  whom  this  unparalleled  love  was  to 
soften  and  disarm ! 

2.  They  contemplate  and  adore,  in  the  death  of  Christ, 
a  new  display  of  the  divine  perfections.  The  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  God  are  every  way  manifest.  His 
goodness  may  be  traced  in  innumerable  portions  of  his 
works.  He  had  displayed  his  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  fallen  angels,  who  were  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness 
against  the  judgement  of  the  great  day.  But  there 
remained  a  new  view  of  the  divine  character.  God  was 
pleased  to  present  himself  in  a  new  light  to  the  adora- 
tion of  his  creatures.      He  was  pleased  to  show,  in  the 

*  Phil.  ii.  7,  8. 
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same  transaction,  the  most  determined  hatred  to  sin,  with 
the  utmost  compassion  to  the  sinner ;  the  most  inflexible 
adherence  to  rectitude,  with  the  utmost  riches  of  grace 
to  the  undeserving  ; — "  a  just  God,  yet  a  Saviour."  He 
resolved  to  exhibit,  in  the  person  of  his  Son,  a  new 
spectacle  to  the  universe  :  a  person  the  most  majestic,  and 
the  most  humble  ;  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most 
compassionate;  an  authority,  which  should  subdue  to 
itself  all  "  principality  ;" — a  Saviour,  who  should  "  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd  /' — "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  and  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

3.  They  rejoiced  at  the  immense  accession  of  happi- 
ness, which  they  perceived  to  flow  from  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)  How  safe  is  the  worship  of  Christ! 

(2.)  How  necessary  to  inquire  how  we  stand  aflected 
toward  the  Saviour ! 

(3.)  How  much  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
humble  affiance  in  his  merits,  tends  to  prepare  for  the 
happiness  of  heaven  ! 


XVI. 

THE  GLORY  OF  CHREST'S  KINGDOM. 

Psalm  cxlv.  11. — They  shall  speak  of  the  gloi-y  of  thy  kingdom. 

The  absolute  dominion  of  God,  as  the  universal  Pro- 
prietor and  Lord,  is  an  object  which  deserves  most  de- 
voutly to  be  celebrated.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  frequent 
theme  of  the  praises  dictated  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  sacred  oracles.  But  there  is  another  of 
the  dominions  of  God,  considered  in  relation  to  his 
saints, — an  empire  of  knowledge  and  of  love,  whose  ad- 
ministration is  entrusted  to  bis  Son, — which  is  celebrated 
in  still  sublimer  strains,  and  forms  the  principal  theme 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  emphatically  denomi- 
nated the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  that  kingdom  which 
the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up,  given  to  "  the  saints 
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of  the  ]\Iost  High,"  which  is  to  be  of  everlasting  dura- 
tion, and  never  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  Whether 
the  Psalm  before  us  is  intended  to  describe  this  species 
of  rule  and  authority,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but,  as  these  divine 
compositions  are  unquestionably  frequently  employed  in 
portraying  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or  the  Messiah,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  consider  the 
words  in  that  light. 

Let  us  direct  our  thoughts,  then,  for  a  short  season, 
to  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  this 
[[view],  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect  on  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

I.  The  glory  of  it  is  manifest  in  its  origin  and  the 
method  by  which  it  was  acquired.  It  had  its  origin  in 
ineffable  mercy,  under  the  direction  of  perfect  wisdom 
and  rectitude.  It  occupied  the  thoughts,  and  was  the 
object  of  the  counsels,  of  the  Eternal,  before  the  heavens 
were  stretched  out,  or  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was 
laid.  It  formed  the  centre  of  the  divine  designs,  and  the 
ultimate  point  to  which  every  other  purpose  of  God  was 
directed.  As  it  was  designed  to  be  the  spiritual  reign 
of  God  over  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a 
[[unanimous,  harmonious^]  kingdom,  in  which  the  sove- 
reign and  the  subjects  are  always  understood  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  its  establish- 
ment, that  God  should  become  incarnate  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  redemption  of  his  church,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  their  being  governed  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  governed.  Ere  the  government  could  be 
placed  "  on  his  shoulder,"  *  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Messiah  to  be  "  a  child  bom  and  a  son  given." 

Again,  since  in  this  kingdom  the  "  tabernacle  of  God" 
was  to  be  "  with  men,"  and  he  was  to  "  dwell  amongst 
them,"t  and  such  a  condescension  of  mercy  would  have 
been  utterly  unbecoming  the  "  blessed  and  only  Poten- 
tate," :{:  without  a  single  reparation  to  the  divine  honour 
tarnished  by  rebellion,   it  was  requisite  a  sacrifice  for  sin 

♦  Isaiah  ix.  6.  t  Re?,  xxi.  3.  1 1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
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should  be  made,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  which  could  no 
where  be  procured  but  by  "  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  once  for  all."*  The  inefficiency  of  the  typical 
sacrifices  under  the  law  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  one 
of  intrinsic  validity  and  infinite  value.  Thus  the  foun- 
dation of  this  empire  was  laid  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  solidity  and  ex- 
tent of  its  foundations,  great  as  they  are,  are  but  propor- 
tioned to  the  majesty  and  duration  of  the  edifice. 

"  Every  battle  of  the  warrior,"  says  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
"  is  with  confused  noise,  and  with  garments  rolled  in 
blood ;  but  this  shall  be  with  burning,  and  fuel  of  fire."f 
The  kingdom  of  which  we  speak  is  acquired  by  conquest, 
but  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  military  conquest. 
The  weapons  employed  in  achieving  it  are  purely  spiri- 
tual— the  burning  of  conviction,  the  light  of  truth,  the 
fire  of  love.  The  simple  testimony  of  Christ,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  by  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching," 
have  produced  the  most  wonderful  changes  in  the  world, 
far  beyond  those  which  have  been  effected  by  violence  or 
the  sword.  Before  these  simple  but  efficacious  instru- 
ments, the  powers  of  darkness  have  been  overcome ; 
"  Satan  has  fallen  like  lightning  from  heaven  ;"  ^  temples 
have  been  overturned,  oracles  have  been  struck  dumb, 
the  arm  of  persecuting  power  has  been  withered  ;  and 
men  have,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  passed  through 
chains,  and  racks,  and  fires,  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Heavenly  truth,  love,  and  wisdom  have  grappled  with  all 
the  powers  of  falsehood  and  sophistry,  combined  with  all 
the  blandishments  and  terrors  of  the  world,  and  have 
gained  decisive  victory.  From  the  smallest  beginnings, 
and  by  the  most  contemptible  instruments  to  human  ap- 
pearance, the  gospel,  by  "  commending  itself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,"  §  hath  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  and  is  still  going  forth  "  conquering, 
and  to  conquer."  II 

It  is  thus  the  Spirit  of  God  addresses  the  Messiah,  in 

*  Heb.  X.  10.  t  Isaiah  ix   5.  $  Luke  x.  18. 

§2Cor.iv.  2.  1|  Rev.  vi.  2. 
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portraying  his  success  in  the  establishing  of  his  empire  : 
"  Gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  Most  Mighty,  with 
thy  glory  and  thy  majesty  :  And  in  thy  majesty  ride 
prosperously,  because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righte- 
ousness ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things.  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  the 
king's  enemies ;  whereby  the  people  fall  under  thee."* 
Truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness  are  the  weapons  of 
his  warfare,  and  the  rod  of  his  strength.  They  "  shall 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power ;"  they  are  a  con- 
quered, yet  a  willing  people  ;  they  submit  to  his  power, 
but  cheerfully  and  gladly  embrace  his  sceptre  :  their  will 
itself  is  so  changed,  their  hearts  so  touched,  that  they 
become  "  like  the  chariots  of  Ammi-nadib."  t 

Other  potentates  extend  their  empire  by  force,  and  by 
imposing  their  yoke  on  reluctant  necks ;  Jesus  Christ 
by  love,  and  by  exhibiting  a  matchless  example  of  con- 
descension and  [^mercy.] 

2.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom  is  conspicuous  in  the 
principles  by  which  it  is  administered.  Of  this  Prince 
it  is  truly  said,  "  Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  He  shall 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  after 
the  hearing  of  his  ears ;  but  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth.":]:  The  sceptre  of  his  dominion  is  grace  :  grace 
displayed  in  the  gospel,  grace  communicated  by  the 
Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of  maintaining  his  empire. 
He  reveals  his  glory  and  imparts  his  benefits,  and 
thereby  attaches  his  subjects  by  ties  at  once  the  most 
forcible  and  the  most  engaging. 

A  lovely  assemblage  of  qualities  characterises  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  his  di^dne  admraistration ;  an  in- 
comparable majesty,  united  to  a  most  endearing  condes- 
cension— a  spirit  of  benignity,  joined  to  impartial  justice, 
distinguishes  his  conduct.  Though  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  are  admitted  to  it  on  no  other  condition  than  a 
cordial  approbation  of  the  character  of  the  PriQce,  they 

»  Psalm  xlv.  3— 5.  f  Cant.  vi.  12.  +  Isaiah  xi.  3— 5. 
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are  not  left  lawless  or  uncontrolled ;  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  will  is  imparted  ;  the  most  perfect  measure  of 
holiness,  and  rules  of  conduct,  are  enjoined  on  the  con- 
science and  impressed  on  the  heart.  This  administration 
exhibits,  throughout,  a  beautiful  model  of  the  moral 
government  of  God,  attempered  to  the  state  of  creatures 
who  have  fallen  from  their  original  rectitude,  but  are 
under  a  dispensation  of  mercy.  A  system  of  paternal 
justice  is  carried  into  execution  throughout  this  empire  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  disobedient  are  punished 
that  they  may  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  The 
gradations  of  favours  are  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  with 
the  most  impartial  justice ;  and  future  rewards  distri- 
buted Qwith  exquisite  propriety  and  rectitude.] 

Human  administrations  extend  only  to  outward 
actions,  and  are  conducted  entirely  by  external  and  visible 
instruments.  Were  Ave  not  united  to  a  fleshly  fabric, 
they  would  be  incapable  of  reaching  us  :  so  that  they 
extend  more  properly  to  the  bodies  than  to  the  souls  of 
men.  The  dominion  of  Christ  is  chiefly  spiritual  and 
internal ;  the  soul  is  the  subject  of  his  authority,  where 
he  dwells  by  faith.  It  extends  to  the  remotest  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  "  casting  down  high  imaginations,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."*  It  is  not  the  object  of  our  outward  senses  ;  it 
is  within  us,  consisting  not  in  "  meats  and  drinks,  but  in 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  t 

The  benefits  which  human  governments  impart  are 
principally  of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  in  the  removal 
of  those  checks  and  restraints  which  the  unreasonable 
passions  of  men  urge  them  to  impose  on  each  other's 
enjo}Tnents.  The  utmost  that  the  wisest  earthly  govern- 
ment can,  for  the  most  part,  effect,  is  to  overawe  the 

mischievous,  to         *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  -X-  ')?■  * 

II.  It  is  glorious  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  administered :  "  The  God  of  Israel  said.  The  Rock 
of  Israel  spake  to  me,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 

•2Cor.  X.5.  f  Rom.xiv.  7. 
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just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he  shall  be  as  the 
light  when  the  sun  ariseth,  even  as  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by 
the  clear  shining  after  rain."* 

The  most  essential  quality  in  a  virtuous  administra- 
tion, is  justice.  This  property  is  most  conspicuous  in 
the  government  of  Christ  over  his  people.  He  confers 
no  benefit  upon  them  but  what  is  compatible  mth  the 
strictest  rectitude,  having  previously  made  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  their  transgressions.  And  in  every  part 
of  his  administration,  "  righteousness  is  the  girdle  of 
his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."t 
With  perfect  equity  he  apportions  the  degrees  of 
his  favour  to  the  respective  measures  of  their  attach- 
ment and  obedience.  He  will  render  to  such  of  his 
subjects  rewards,  not  properly  on  account  of  their 
works,  but  "  according  to  their  works.":]:  He  employs 
the  pure  and  holy  law  of  God,  as  the  invariable  rule  of 
their  conduct,  and  shows  how  to  make  such  a  use  of  its 
terrors  and  sanctions,  as  is  subservient  to  his  gi-acious 
designs  ;  restraining  by  fear  those  who  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  more  liberal  and  generous  motives.  As  it  first 
convinced  them  of  sin,  so  it  is,  in  his  hands,  the  instru- 
ment of  such  convictions  as  the  measure  of  their  offence 
may  require  ;  and,  by  alarming  and  awakening  the  con- 
science, it  excites  to  repentance,  vigilance,  and  prayer : 
"  As  many  as  I  love,  1  rebuke,"  is  his  language ;  "  be 
zealous  therefore,  and  repent,'"§  "  for  I  have  not  fomid 
thy  works  perfect  before  God."|| 

His  dominion  is  at  the  same  time  most  gentle,  gra- 
cious, and  benign.  Grace,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  sceptre 
of  his  empire ;  and  that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  Spirit. 
His  reign  is  indeed  "  the  reign  of  grace."1[  He  reveals 
his  glory,  he  manifests  ineffable  majesty  and  beauty, 
whereby  he  captivates  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and 
"  draws  them  with  the  cords  of  a  man,  and  the  bands  of 
love."'"'"  With  the  most  tender  compassion  he  "  delivers 
*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.  +  Isaiah  xi.  5.  t  Matt,  xvi,  27. 

§Rev.  iii.  19.  1|  Rev.  iii.  2.  1[Rom.  v.  21. 

**  Hos.  xi.  4. 
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the  needy  when  he  crieth,  the  poor,  and  him  that  hath 
no  helper.  He  spares  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  saves 
the  souls  of  the  needy  :"*  "  When  the  poor  and  the 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God 
of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in 
high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  :  I 
will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry 
land  springs  of  water."t 

In  earthly  kingdoms  the  subjects  are  governed  merely 
by  general  laws,  which  are,  of  necessity,  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  that  occur. 
The  combinations  of  human  action  are  too  numerous 
and  diversified  to  be  adequately  included  in  any  general 
regulation  or  enactment ;  Avhence  has  arisen  the  maxim, 
"  Summum  jus,  summa  injuria" — that  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  often  be  the  greatest  in- 
justice. But  this  divine  dominion  subsists  under  no 
such  imperfections;  for  the  Prince  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  He  also  per- 
vades every  part  of  his  empire  by  his  presence,  and  can, 
consequently,  make  a  specific  and  personal  application 
to  each  individual ;  can  impart  his  smiles  and  his  fa- 
vours, the  expression  of  his  kindness  or  of  his  displea- 
sui'e,  to  each  individual  soul,  as  distinctly  as  though  it 
w^ere  the  only  subject  of  his  empire. 

In  human  government  the  law  extends  to  outward 
actions  only,  but  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  pro- 
duced by  it  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  sensible  ob- 
jects— to  such  objects  as  bear  a  relation  to  our  corporeal 
state. 


Psalm  Ixxii.  13.  f  Isaiah  xii.  17,  18. 
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XYII. 

ON  SPIRITUAL  LEPROSY. 

Lev.  xiii.  45. — And  the  leper  m  uhom  the  plasue  is,  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  shall  cry,  Unclean,  unclean.* 

By  superficial  thinkers,  it  lias  been  objected  to  several 
parts  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  its  injunctions  are  frivo- 
lous and  minute,  and  of  a  nature  that  ill  comports  with 
the  majesty  and  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
exact  specification  of  the  difterent  sorts  of  sacrifice,  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  sorts  of  creatures,  clean  and 
unclean,  and  the  various  species  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, have  been  adduced  as  examples  of  this  kind.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we 
know  too  little  of  the  superstitions  among  pagan  nations, 
and  consequently  of  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which 
the  ancient  Israelites  were  exposed,  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  accurate  judgement  respecting  the  expediency  or  ne- 
cessity of  those  provisions.  IMany  legal  enactments, 
which  appear  mireasonable  and  unnecessary  to  a  distant 
observer  and  a  remote  age,  on  close  investigation  of  the 
actual  circumstances  in  which  they  were,  are  discovered 
to  be  replete  with  propriety,  and  to  be  founded  on  the 
highest  reason.  But  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
this,  and  to  most  other  objections  raised  against  the  law 
of  Moses,  is  derived  fi-om  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  that  institute,  which  was  throughout  figurative 
and  typical.  In  the  infancy  of  revealed  religion,  and 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  but  little  accustomed  to 
refined  reflection,  it  became  necessary  to  communicate 
moral  and  religious  instruction  by  actions  and  obser- 
vances, and  to  address  then*  reason  through  the  medium 
of  their  senses.  The  people  of  Israel,  at  the  time  they 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  having  been  long  sur- 
rounded by  idolatry,  and  in  a  state  of  depression  and 

*  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1810. 
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slavery,  were  a  people,  we  have  the  utmost  reason  to  be- 
lieve, of  very  gross  conceptions,  deeply  sunk  in  carnality 
and  ignorance;  a  nation  peculiarly  disqualified  to  re- 
ceive any  lasting  impression  from  didactic  discourses,  or 
from  any  sublime  system  of  instruction.  Their  minds 
were  in  an  infantine  state ;  and  divine  wisdom  was  im- 
parted to  them, — not  in  that  form  which  was  best  in 
itself,  but  in  that  in  which  they  were  best  able  to  bear  it : 
and  being  very  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  religious 
principles  were  communicated  through  the  medium  of 
sensible  images.  Thus  they  were  reminded  of  the  eter- 
nal difference  betwixt  right  and  wrong,  betwixt  actions 
innocent  and  criminal,  by  the  distinctions  of  animals  and 
meats  into  clean  and  unclean.  Their  attention  was 
called  to  a  reflection  on  their  guilt,  on  their  just  desert 
of  destruction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  expiation 
of  sin  hereafter  to  be  made  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour, 
by  the  institution  of  sacrifices,  without  the  shedding  of 
whose  blood  there  was  no  remission.  To  convince  them 
of  the  inherent  defilement  attached  to  sin,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  purified  from  it  by  a  method  of  God's 
deA'ising,  it  was  enjoined  that  several  incidents,  such  as 
touching  a  dead  body,  the  disease  of  leprosy,  and  some 
others,  should  be  considered  as  polluting  the  person 
whom  they  befell ;  in  consequence  of  wliicli,  they  were 
pronounced  unclean,  and  separated  from  the  camp  and 
the  tabernacle.  In  allusion  to  the  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  St.  Paul,  that 
infallible  interpreter  of  the  import  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
styles  evil  dispositions  "  dead  Avorks." — "  For  if  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctilieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
tlu-ough  the  eternal  Spirit  ofi"ered  himself  without  spot 
to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God  ?"* 

To  every  instance  of  ceremonial  defilement,  there  are 
two  circumstances  attached. 

*  Heb.  ix.  13,  14. 
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1.  The  forfeiture  of  certain  privileges,  especially  that 
of  approaching  God  in  his  sanctuary. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  defiling  nature  of  sin. 
But  of  all  the  various  sorts  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 

there  is  none  which  appears  to  have  had  so  much  a 
typical  import  as  the  case  of  leprosy,  which,  accordingly, 
occupies  more  room  in  the  enactments  of  the  Levitical 
law  than  all  the  others  put  together ;  and  is  treated  of 
with  a  niceness  of  distinction,  and  a  particularity  of  de- 
tail, peculiar  to  itself.  Not  less  than  two  very  long 
chapters  of  this  book  *  are  devoted  to  the  ascertaining  of 
the  signs  of  this  disease,  and  prescribing  the  methods  of 
legal  purification ;  so  that  no  one,  who  believes  there  is 
any  thing  whatever  of  a  typical  nature  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  can  doubt  of  the  regulations  respecting  leprosy 
being  emphatically  so.  It  is  my  full  conviction  of  this 
which  has  induced  me  to  make  it  the  ground  of  this  dis- 
course. If  we  set  ourselves  to  inquire  for  what  reason 
the  leprosy  was  selected  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  as  the 
most  eminent  representation  of  moral  defilement,  we 
shall  perceive  there  was  something  very  singular  in  this 
affair.  Besides  its  being  fitted  for  this  purpose  as  it  was 
a  very  dreadful  and  loathsome  disease,  there  is  the 
utmost  reason  to  believe  it  was  supernatural.  Those 
who  have  travelled  into  eastern  countries  make  mention, 
indeed,  of  a  distemper  under  the  name  of  leprosy  ;  but 
there  is  much  room  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  which 
is  treated  of  in  the  books  of  Moses.  If  you  read  the 
rules  prescribed  there  for  ascertaining  its  existence,  you 
will  find  certain  circumstances  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  any  disease  now  existing  in  the  world  :  for  it 
attached  itself  not  only  to  the  bodies  of  men  but  to  gar- 
ments and  to  houses ;  it  affected  the  very  stones  of 
buildings,  fretting  and  consuming  them.t  A  consider- 
able pai't  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  respect  its  subsist- 

*  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 
t  Read  carefully  Lev.  xiv.  34—45.     Michaells,  and  others,  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  leprosy  of  the   Old  Testament  is,  in  no 
case,  supernatural  ;  but  their  reasonings  are,  in  my  judgement,  far 
from  satisfactory. — Ed. 
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ence  in  houses,  whicli  in  certain  cases  were  ordered  to 
be  completely  demolished,  and  the  materials  cast  into  an 
unclean  place  without  the  city.  It  seems  to  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  :  "  When  ye  be 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a 
possession,"  the  Lord  is  introduced  as  saying,  "  and  I  put 
the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session ;  and  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come  and 
tell  the  priest,  saying,  It  seemeth  to  me  there  is  as  it 
were  a  plague  in  the  house."*  In  various  periods  of  the 
Old  Testament  history,  Ave  find  it  inflicted  as  an  imme- 
diate judgement  of  God ;  as  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Mi- 
riam, Gehazi,  and  Uzziah.  After  it  was  cured,  it  was 
suffered  sometimes  to  spread  again.  By  this  awful  visi- 
tation, the  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  forcibly  re- 
minded and  admonished  of  their  sins  :  and  is  it  possible 
to  conceive  of  a  ceremony  more  adapted  to  strike  a  stupid 
and  insensible  people  with  awe  ? 

The  typical  import  of  this  kind  of  ceremonial  defile- 
ment leads  us  to  consider  sin  in  the  following  lights  : — 

I.  As  an  alarming,  dreadful  disease,  for  such  the 
leprosy  unquestionably  was.  There  are  spiritual  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  bodily,  and  the  former  much  more  to  be 
dreaded.  These  diseases  may  all  be  resolved  into  sin. 
As  the  human  frame  consists  not  merely  in  a  number  of 
parts  put  together  in  the  same  place,  but  of  parts  vitally 
united,  all  with  their  separate  functions  and  due  subser- 
viency to  each  other,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem ;  so  the  mind  consists  of  faculties  and  powers  de- 
signed to  act  under  due  subordination  to  each  other. 
Sin  disturbs  this  harmony,  confounds  this  order,  and 
consequently  is  truly  and  properly  in  the  mind  what 
disease  is  in  the  body.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  most  afflicting  disorders  ; — to  blindness, 
deafness,  lethargy  ;  and  the  removal  of  it  is  expressed  by 
healing.  "  Lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should 

*  Lev.  xiv.  34, 35. 
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heal  them."*  Sin  is  a  fretting  leprosy  ;  it  spreads  itself 
thi'oughout  all  the  principles  and  powers  ;  and  [^wherever 
it  spreads  imparts  its  own  malignity.] 

II.  It  defiles  as  well  as  disorders. — Like  the  leprosy 
it  is  a  most  loathsome  disease ;  it  is  filthiness  of  ilesh 
and  of  spirit.  "  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."t 
"  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse 
me  from  my  sin.":|: 

III.  It  cuts  off  those  in  whom  it  prevails  from  com- 
munion with  God,  both  penally  and  naturally ;  that  is, 
by  the  force  of  judicial  sentence,  and  by  its  natural  in- 
fluence. 

IV.  To  those  who  have  just  apprehensions  of  it,  it 
will  be  productive  of  that  sorro%vful  sense  of  guilt  and 
unworthiness,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
text. 


XTIII. 
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Lev.  xiii.  45. — And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall  be 
rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
Up,  and  shall  cry,  Unclean,  iuiclean.§ 

In  this  discourse,  we  propose  to  make  an  improve- 
ment of  the  former,  which  treated  of  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  IMosaic  law  concerning  lepers.  Having 
sho^^Ti  that  the  ceremonial  defilement,  incurred  by 
leprosy,  was  designed  as  a  standing  representation  of 
the  polluting  nature  of  sin,  and  the  legal  method  of  puri- 
fication,— a  type  of  the  manner  in  which  the  power  and 
pollution  of  sin  are  removed  under  the  gospel, — I  shall 
proceed  to  attempt  applying  the  whole  doctrine  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  my  hearers. 

I.  Let  the  doctrine  be  improved  into  an  occasion  of 

*  Isaiah  vi.  10.    John  xii.  40.         t  Psalm  xix.  12.         t  Psalm  li.  2. 
§  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1810. 
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inquiring  wlietlier  ove  are  healed,  or  are  yet  under  the 
leprosy  of  sin.  When  we  hear  of  the  ravages  of  so 
dreadful  a  disorder,  supposing  -we  give  any  sort  of  credit 
to  the  report,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into  our  own  situa- 
tion, and  to  consider  how  far  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
overtaken  with  it.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic disorder,  accompanied  especially  with  symptoms 
of  danger,  prudent  men  are  wont  to  manifest  great  soli- 
citude to  avoid  the  places  and  occasions  of  infection.  In 
the  case  before  us  there  is  ground  for  much  serious  in- 
quiry peculiar  to  itself.  The  leprosy  of  sin  is  not  like 
some  other  disorders  which  affect  some  individuals  alone, 
while  others  escape  ;  it  is  a  universal  malady, — no  child 
of  Adam  escapes  it ;  it  attaches  to  the  Avliole  human 
race ;  and  the  only  persons  who  are  not  now  involved 
in  that  calamity,  are  such  as  are  cii7^ed,  saved,  redeemed 
from  among  men  ; — terms  which  in  their  most  obvious 
import  imply  the  former  prevalence  of  disease.  The 
bitter  fruits  of  human  apostasy  extend  to  each  individual 
of  the  human  race,  as  may  be  suf&ciently  inferred  from 
the  very  appellation  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
"  he  shall  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,"* 
as  well  as  from  the  most  express  declarations  of  scripture 
respecting  the  universal  prevalence  of  guilt  and  cor- 
ruption, in  all  instances  where  it  has  not  been  counter- 
acted and  controlled  by  divine  grace  :  "  Among  whom 
also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lust 
of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
mind  ;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even 
as  others."t 

Since  this  is  the  case,  if  you  are  not  now  in  a  state  of 
sin,  yet.  as  you  were  so  formerly,  you  have  undergone  a 
great  change,  and  must  consequently  have  some  recollec- 
tion of  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  and  though  you 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  specify  the  precise  moment 
of  your  conversion,  some  traces  must  remain  upon  your 
memory  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  an  event  so 
replete  with  important  consequences.     In  the  course  of 

*  Acts  xiii.  47.  f  Eph.  ii.  3. 
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our  discussion  on  this  subject,  we  have  observed,  that 
the  cure  of  sin  must  be  preceded  by  a  sense  of  the 
malady,  by  a  humiliating  conviction  of  defilement, 
urging  us  to  cry  with  the  leper,  "  Unclean,  unclean." 
Did  any  ever  witness  in  you  this  appearance  of  concern 
for  sin,  this  apprehension  of  your  misery  as  a  guilty 
creature  before  God  ?  Were  you  ever  heard,  we  will 
not  say  to  cry  out  in  a  public  assembly,  as  did  the  three 
thousand  that  were  converted  by  Peter,  but  in  the  most 
private  intercourse  with  a  christian  friend,  and  inquire 
what  you  must  do  to  be  saved  ?  Are  you  conscious  to 
yourselves  of  having  ever  felt  serious  and  lasting  solici- 
tude on  that  head  ?  Did  it  ever  rest  with  a  weight  upon 
your  mind  at  all  proportioned  to  what  you  have  felt  on 
other  occasions  of  distress  ?  Was  it  ever  allowed  to  put 
a  check  to  yom'  worldly  amusements,  to  your  gay  diver- 
sions, or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  scheme  whatever,  from 
which  you  could  promise  yourselves  profit  or  pleasure  ? 

We  will  take  occasion,  in  treating  on  the  subject 
before  us,  to  observe  that  the  only  method  of  deliverance 
from  the  malady  of  sin  is  a  devout  and  humble  applica- 
tion to  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  he,  and  he  only,  "  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins  ;"*  and  now,  not  less  than  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  it  is  his  prerogative  to  say,  "  I 
will;  be  thou  clean."t  Supposing  you  thus  to  have 
applied,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  your  suit,  you  must 
have  some  remembrance  of  those  solemn  transactions 
betwixt  Christ  and  yom-  soul.  You  can  recall  the  season 
when  you  committed  yourselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
Redeemer ;  when,  like  the  leper  in  the  gospel,  you  fell 
at  his  feet,  crying,  "  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
clean."  Your  struggles  after  the  Saviour,  your  attempts 
to  believe,  accompanied  with  prayer  that  he  would  help 
your  unbelief,  and  the  rest  you  have  found  in  him  after 
being  tossed  by  the  storm,  cannot  all  have  passed  like  the 
fleeting  images  of  a  dream,  without  leaving  some  traces 
in  your  mind  not  easily  effaced.  If  you  are  conscious 
that  nothing  of  this  nature  has  taken  place,  if  you  re- 

*  Matt.  i.  21.  t  Matt.  viii.  3. 
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collect  no  such  transactions,  you  may  be  assured  they 
never  took  place. 

"Waving,  however,  these  points  of  inquiry,  and  admit- 
ting it  to  be  possible  that  all  this  may  have  disappeared 
from  your  mind,  still,  since  sin  is  a  universal  malady  from 
which  none  are  naturally  exempted,  if  you  are  now 
healed,  you  must  be  conscious  of  your  ])eing  very  diffe- 
rent from  Avliat  you  formerly  were.  Admitting  you  can 
give  no  account  of  the  circumstances  or  time  of  your 
cure,  yet  you  can  at  least  say  with  him  in  the  gospel, 
"  One  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see."  Your  taste,  inclination,  and  pursuit'^,  must  have 
undergone  a  great  alteration ;  and,  whereas  you  were 
formerly  alienated  from  God,  and  took  no  delight  in  him, 
he  is  now  your  avowed  and  deliberate  end,  your  chosen 
portion.  Whereas  you  were  formerly  utterly  disinclined 
to  prayer,  it  is  now  your  constant  practice,  and  considered 
as  a  high  privilege.  "  Led  captive"  formerly  "  l)y  Satan 
at  his  will,"  borne  away  by  the  tide  of  sensual  inclination 
or  corrupt  example,  you  now  feel  yourselves  endowed 
with  spiritual  power,  so  as  to  overcome  temptation  ;  and, 
liaAdng  the  seed  of  gTace  remaining,  you  keep  yourselves 
that  so  "  the  wicked  one  toucheth  you  not."  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  appeared  to  you  formerly  "  like  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground,  w^ithout  any  beauty  or  comeliness 
in  him  for  which  you  should  desire  him,"  is  now  in  your 
eyes  "  the  branch  of  the  Lord,  beautiful  and  glorious ; 
the  fruit  of  the  earth,  comely  and  pleasant."  The  know- 
ledge of  him,  instead  of  being  tasteless  and  insipid,  you 
now  find  to  be  of  [^such]]  high  and  superlative  excellence, 
that  you  account  all  things  but  loss  in  the  comparison ; 
nay,  you  esteem  them  "  but  dung  that  you  may  win 
Christ."  You  feel,  it  may  be,  some  remains  of  your 
ancient  distemper ;  but  you  feel  at  the  same  time  that  its 
power  is  broken,  that  the  prescriptions  of  your  physician 
have  MTOUght  kindly,  and  that  you  are  not  far  from  a 
complete  cm-e. 

But  if  you  are  conscious  of  being  strangers  to  all  this, 
you  may  rest  assured  your  disorder  remains  in  its  full 
force.     Nor  let  any  flatter  themselves  that  things  are  well 
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with  them  hecause  their  external  conduct  is  decent  and 
regular,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the  grosser  acts  of  im- 
morality, while  they  remain  alienated  from  God,  forget- 
ful of  his  presence,  unawed  by  his  authority,  insensible 
to  his  goodness,  strangers  to  his  converse.  In  this  aliena- 
tion lies  the  very  core  and  essence  of  sin ;  this  is  the 
"  evil  heart  of  unbelief  departing  from  the  living  God  ;" 
this  is  the  radical  distemper,  of  which  the  diversified 
forms  of  iniquity  in  men's  lives  are  but  the  symptoms 
and  eflPects.  This  aversion  to  God,  this  inaptitude  to  be 
influenced  by  considerations  and  motives  derived  from 
his  blessed  nature  and  holy  Avill,  is  the  seminal  principle 
of  all  wickedness ;  it  is  the  [^universal,]  the  pervading 
malady,  which  attaches  to  apostate  spirits,  as  well  as  to 
apostate  men,  and  the  only  one  of  which  disembodied 
spirits  are  capable ;  and  which  Qeagues]  the  disobedient 
and  rebelhous  in  all  parts  of  the  universe  in  one  grand 
confederacy  against  God  and  goodness.  Till  this  is  sub- 
dued, nothing  is  in  reality  done  towards  the  recovery  of 
lost  souls.  "  Man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  God  looketh  on  the  heart  ;"'^  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is,  not 
unfrequently,  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  "  There  is," 
the  Scriptures  tell  us,  "a  generation  who  are  pure  in 
their  own  eyes,  but  are  not  washed  from  their  filthiness  ;"t 
and  they  who  value  themselves  on  the  correct  exterior  of 
their  conduct,  while  their  heart  is  not  turned  to  God, 
are  precisely  that  generation. 

II.  The  second  improvement  to  which  the  subject 
naturally  leads,  is  a  reflection  on  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  yet  under  the  power  and  defilement  of  sin. 
Happy  should  we  esteem  ourselves,  could  we  impress 
upon  the  consciences  of  such,  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
misery.  "  Then  said"  the  prophet  "  Haggai,  If  one  that 
is  unclean  by  a  dead  body  touch  any  of  these,  shall  it  be 
\mclean  ?  And  the  priests  answered  and  said.  It  shall 
be  imclean.  Then  answered  Haggai,  and  said.  So  is 
this  people,  and  so  is  this  nation  before  me,  saith  the 

*  1  Sam.  xvi.  7.  t  Prov.  xxx.  12. 
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Lord ;  and  so  is  every  work  of  their  hands ;  and  that 
which  they  offer  there  is  unclean."* 

To  be  under  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  is  to  be 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  what  inexpressible 
degradation  is  comprehended  in  this  idea  !  For  the  eye 
of  God's  holiness  to  be  averted  from  us,  to  have  no  share 
in  his  complacency,  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which  his 
essential  attributes  are  engaged  for  our  destruction,  is  a 
conception,  which,  if  you  come  to  realize  it,  is  replete 
with  horror.  To  have  "  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on 
you"  is  a  calamity  which,  one  w^ould  suppose,  must  drink 
up  your  spirit,  and  completely  destroy  whatever  satis- 
faction you  might  naturally  derive  from  other  objects. 
Till  this  plague  is  removed,  cheerfulness  is  folly,  and 
laughter  is  madness.  However  prosperous  your  outward 
condition,  however  successful  your  worldly  pursuits, 
however  ample  your  fortune,  or  elevated  your  rank,  they 
are  no  just  occasion  of  joy  to  you,  any  more  than  the 
garland  which  decorates  the  victim  prepared  for  slaughter. 
"  Rejoice  not,  O  Israel,  for  joy,  as  other  people  :  for  thou 
hast  gone  a  whoring  from  thy  God."t  There  are  many 
circumstances  calculated  to  afford  a  degi-ee  of  joy ;  the 
blessings  so  plenteously  showered  down  on  the  path  of 
life,  are  adapted  in  themselves  to  exhilarate  the  heart, 
and  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  over  the  soul ;  but  to 
him  that  is  under  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  if  they 
afford  high  gratification,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of 
his  forgetfulness  of  his  true  situation.  We  should  pity 
the  insensibility  of  the  man  who  could  delight  himself 
w^ith  the  dainties  of  a  feast,  while  a  sword  was  suspended 
over  his  head  by  a  single  hair  ;X  the  danger  of  whose 
situation  is  however,  not  to  be  compared  with  being  every 
moment  exposed*  to  "  the  wrath  of  God."  While  you 
continue  in  your  sins,  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  secu- 
rity against  overwhelming  and  hopeless  destruction  ;  at 

*  Haggai.  ii.  13, 14.  t  Hos.  ix.  1. 

:j:  See  Horace,  lib.  iii.  carm.  1. 

"  Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siciilje  dapes 
Dulcera  elaborabunt  saporem." — Ed. 
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any  moment,  in  the  midst  of  your  amusements,  your 
business,  your  repose,  "whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in 
company  or  in  solitude,  you  are  liable  to  the  arrest  of 
justice ;  to  be  cast  out  into  that  eternal  prison,  from 
whence  you  can  never  escape  "  till  you  have  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing."  The  Being  that  fills  with  his  pre- 
sence the  immensity  of  space — the  Being  "in  whom 
you  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being,"  who  can  crush 
you  in  a  moment,  and  who  has  engaged  to  recompense 
his  enemies,  and  "  reward  them  that  hate  him,"  is  in- 
censed at  you,  and  laughs  at  your  insensibility,  because 
he  knows  that  your  hour  is  coming. 

III.  The  subject  before  us  suggests  the  strongest  mo- 
tives for  an  immediate  application  to  the  methods  of  cure. 
Were  sin  a  tolerable  distemper  it  might  be  endured ; 
were  it  entii-ely  or  in  every  sense  incurable,  it  must  be 
submitted  to.  But  as  things  are  actually  situated,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  you  to  pine  away  in  your  iniquities  ; 
for,  though  you  cannot  recover  yom-selves  by  any  native 
unaided  power  of  yours,  though  in  this  light  your 
[^hopelessness^  be  deep,  and  joui  wound  incurable,  yet 
there  is  a  method  of  recovery  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
which  millions  have  tried  with  success.  "  There  is  balm 
in  Gilead,  there  is  a  Physician  there."'"'  By  the  dis- 
coveries it  makes  of  the  placability  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  actual  constitution  of  a  Redeemer,  the 
gospel  is  essentially  a  restorative  dispensation.  It  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  sah^ation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth,"t 

We  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  of 
this  subject,  that  the  evils  attached  to  sin  are  two- 
fold :  guilt,  which  is  a  legal  obstruction  to  an  approach 
to  God,  and  renders  the  sinner  liable  to  eternal  death ; 
and  pollution,  which  disqualifies  him  for  happiness. 

To  the  former,  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  "  sprinkled 
upon  the  conscience,"  is  a  sovereign  antidote:  "the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."';}:  The  great 
design  of  his  coming  into  this  world,  was  to  render  that 

*  Jer.  viii.  22.  t  Kom.  i.  16.  i  1  John  i.  7. 
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reparation  to  divine  justice  for  the  injury  it  had  sustained 
hy  the  transgressions  of  men,  which  it  had  been  other- 
wise impossible  to  make  ;  and  thus,  in  consistency  with 
the  divine  law,  to  admit  repenting  sinners  to  mercy. 
"  Having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  livmg  way,  which  he  hath  con- 
secrated for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ; 
and  having  an  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God ;  let 
us  draw  near/'^' 

With  respect  to  the  power  and  pollution  of  sin,  its 
efficacy  in  retaining  the  soul  in  bondage ;  this  also  admits 
of  relief  in  the  gospel.  There  is  a  Spirit,  we  have  often 
occasion  to  remind  you,  which  can  liberate  the  soul,  and 
diffuse  freedom,  light,  and  purity  through  all  its  powers. 
"  The  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  us  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."t  "  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.":|:  If  you  are  willing  to  be 
made  clean,  if  you  sincerely  implore  the  savour  of  divine 
grace,  it  will  not  long  be  withheld  from  you.  "  He  will 
give  his  Holy  Spirit  unto  them  that  ask  him."§  "  If 
you  will  turn  at  his  reproof,  he  will  poui  out  his  Spirit 
unto  you,  and  make  known  his  words  unto  you."||  "  He 
is  willing  to  heal  your  backslidings,  to  receive  you  gra- 
ciously, and  love  you  freely."5[ 

If  you  are  so  much  in  love  with  your  distemper,  in- 
deed, as  to  determine,  at  all  events,  not  to  part  with  it, 
your  case  is  hopeless ;  and  nothing  remains  but  for  you 
to  die  in  your  sins,  under  the  additional  guilt  you  incur 
by  refusing  the  remedy  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  pre- 
pared. At  present,  God  is  expostulating  with  you,  in 
the  language  of  an  ancient  prophet,  "  O  Jerusalem,  wash 
thine  heart  from  wickedness,  that  thou  mayest  be  saved. 
How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee  ?"*"*■ 
"  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  wilt  thou  not  be  made 
clean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  ?"tt 

You  have  met  with  many  occurrences  calculated  to 

*  Heb.  X.  19-22.  f  Rom.  viii.  2.  t  2  Cor.  iii.  17. 

§  Luke  xi.  13.  ||  Prov.  i.  23.  %  Hos.  xiv.  4. 

•*  Jer.  iv.  14.  ft  Jer.  xiii.  27. 
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bring  your  sin  to  your  remembrance  :  in  various  respects, 
God  bas  walked  contrary  to  you,  and  bas  probably  often 
visited  you  -vA^itb  severe  chastisements.  Your  bodies  bave 
been  reduced  by  sickness,  your  families  visited  with 
death ;  and  under  some  of  these  strokes  you  were  for  a 
while  stunned,  and  formed  some  feeble  resolution  of 
forsaking  your  sins,  and  devoting  yourselves  to  a  reli- 
gious life.  But  what  are  the  fruits?  No  sooner  was 
the  first  smart  of  your  affliction  ^abated,]  than  you  re- 
turned to  your  course,  and  became  as  inattentive  to  the 
concerns  of  your  soul  as  ever.  God  only  knows,  whether 
he  will  grant  you  any  more  warnings ;  whether  he  will 
wait  upon  you  any  longer ;  whether  he  will  ever  again 
visit  you  in  mercy ;  or  w^hether  he  will  pronounce  on 
you  that  awful  sentence  recorded  in  Ezekiel : — "Because 
I  have  purged  thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt 
not  be  pui-ged  from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have 
caused  my  fury  to  rest  upon  thee.  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it :  it  shall  come  to  pass,  and  I  will  do  it ;  I 
will  not  go  back,  neither  will  I  spare,  neither  will  I 
repent :  according  to  thy  ways,  and  according  to  thy 
doings,  shall  they  judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God."* 


XIX. 

ON  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

Luke  xiv.  28. — For  which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitieth 
not  doicn  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to 
fi,nish  it  1 

Among  the  many  excellencies  which  distinguish  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Lord,  as  the  author  and  founder  of  a  new 
religion,  we  perceive,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, a  most  transparent  simplicity  and  candour.  He 
disdained,   on  any  occasion,  to  take  advantage  of  the 

*  Ezek.  xxiv.  13, 14. 
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ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed  ;  never  stooping  to  the  low  arts  of  popularity, 
nor  attempting  to  swell  the  number  of  his  followers  by  a 
concealment  of  the  truth.  He  availed  himself  of  no 
sudden  surprise,  no  momentary  enthusiasm  arising  from 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  or  the  benefits  which  he 
conferred.  The  attachment  which  he  sought,  and  which 
he  valued,  was  the  result  of  mature  conviction,  founded 
on  the  evidence  of  his  claims,  and  combined  with  a  dis- 
tinct foresight  of  the  consequences,  near  and  remote, 
which  would  follow  from  becoming  his  disciples.  Con- 
scious of  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  on  which  his  title 
to  universal  and  devoted  obedience  rested,  he  challenged 
the  strictest  scrutiny.  Knowing  that  his  promises  would 
more  than  compensate  all  the  sacrifices  he  might  require, 
and  all  the  sufferings  to  which  his  disciples  might  be 
exposed,  he  was  not  solicitous  to  throw  a  veil  over  either; 
but  rather  chose  to  set  them  in  the  strongest  light,  that 
none  might  be  induced  to  enlist  under  his  banners,  but 
such  as  were  "  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful."  He 
felt  no  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant 
and  superficial  admirers,  ready  to  make  him  a  king  to- 
day, and  to  cry,  "Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  to-morrow; 
but  by  a  band,  "  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,"  pre- 
pared through  good  and  evil  report  to  follow  him  to 
prison  and  to  death.  Such,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
were  his  twelve  apostles ;  such  the  hundred  and  twenty 
disciples  who  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  after  his 
ascension  ;  and  such  the  character  of  those  whom  he  will 
acknowledge  as  his  at  a  future  day. 

Let  me  request  yom-  serious  attention,  while,  in 
dependence  on  divine  assistance,  we  attempt  the  improve- 
ment of  this  passage,  by  showing, 

I.  What  is  the  cost  attending  the  Christian  profession. 

II.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  count  the  cost ;  and, 

III.  The  reasons  which  ought  to  determine  our  adhe- 
rence to  Christ,  whatever  that  cost  may  be. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  christian  pro- 
fession. The  cost  attending  ["this  profession]  relates, 
either  to  what  it  requires  us  to  renounce;  or  what  we 
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are  to  expect ;  or  the  term  and  duration  of  the  engage- 
ment. 

1.  In  order  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  there  is  much 
that  we  must  instantly  renounce.  It  is  a  profession  of 
holiness :  it,  therefore,  demands  the  immediate  renuncia- 
tion of  criminal  and  forbidden  pleasures.  The  moment 
we  become  Christ's  disciples,  we  commence  a  warfare 
with  the  flesh,  engaging  for  its  crucifixion,  with  all  its 
sinful  lusts  and  appetites.  "  They  that  are  Christ's  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts."*  To  the 
severities  of  monastic  discipline,  in  which  the  body  is 
torn  by  scom-ges,  and  emaciated  by  abstaining  from  the 
nourishment  required  to  sustain  it  in  health  and  vigour, 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  stranger.  "  For  every  crea- 
ture of  God  is  good,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving." t 
But  a  soft,  voluptuous,  and  sensual  life,  is  repugnant, 
not  only  to  the  example  of  Christ,  but  to  the  whole 
genius  and  spirit  of  his  institutes.  By  his  gospel,  and 
by  his  Son,  God  has  "  called  us,  not  to  uncleanness,  but 
to  holiness  "1(.  so  that  he  that  despiseth  the  precepts  of 
pm-ity,  despiseth  not  man,  but  God  :  "  This  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  our  sanctification,  that  every  man  should 
know  how  to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctification  and 
honour ;  not  in  the  lust  of  concupiscence,  as  the  Gentiles 
which  know  not  God."§  However  painful  the  sacrifice 
of  forbidden  gratifications  may  be,  however  deep  and 
inveterate  the  habit  of  indulgence  ;  though  it  may  seem 
as  necessary  to  us,  and  as  much  a  part  of  ourselves,  as 
the  right  hand,  or  the  right  eye ;  reliuquished  it  must  be, 
or  we  cannot  be  Christ's  disciples.  A  life  of  sinful 
pleasure  is  not  the  life  of  a  man,  much  less  is  it  the  life 
of  a  christian ;  "  He  that  liveth  in  pleasure"  (it  is  the 
language  of  inspiration)  "is  dead  while  he  liveth."|| 
Let  me  urge  every  one  present  to  count  the  cost  in  this 
pai'ticular,  and  if  he  is  not  firmly  determined,  in  the 
strength  of  divine  grace  "  to  abstain  from  those  fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  let  him  not  pollute  the 

"^  (ia!.  V.  '24.  f  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  +  1  Tiiess.  iv.  7. 
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name  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb  of  God  by 
associating  it  with  his  own.  Such  an  association  is  his 
abhorrence,  which  he  will  testify  in  a  future  day  ;  and 
he  will  vindicate  his  insulted  purity  by  a  final  renuncia- 
tion and  disclaimer,  saying,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity :  I  never  knew  you."* 

2.  The  christian  profession  is  spiritual,  and  therefore 
requires  the  renimciation  of  the  world.  The  words  of 
our  Lord  in  this  particular  are  decisive.  "  So,  likewise, 
whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he 
hath,  cannot  be  my  disciple."t  In  the  interpretation  of 
these  words,  we  must  undoubtedly  distinguish  between 
the  spirit  and  the  letter.  In  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  the  christian  profession,  a  literal  compliance  with  this 
requirement  would  lead  to  pernicious  consequences ;  to 
a  relinquishment  of  the  duties  proper  to  our  station,  and 
a  disorganization  of  society  :  but  still  they  have  an  im- 
portant meaning.  They  present  the  relation  of  a  disci- 
ple to  the  present  world  in  a  very  solemn  and  instructive 
light.  They  intimate,  at  their  loAvest  estimate,  that  the 
relation  he  bears  to  the  present  state  and  world,  is  that  of 
"  a  stranger  and  pilgi'im  ;"  that  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  him,  is  that  of  an  entire  and  absolute  subordi- 
nation to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the 
sacrifice  of  all  secular  advantages,  the  disruption  of  the 
tender  ties  which  connect  parents  and  children,  husbands 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  dearest  friends, 
was  not  imfrequently  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an 
adherence  to  Christ.  The  necessity  of  literally  forsaking 
all  was  a  usual  appendage  of  the  Christian  profession. 
There  was  therefore  a  great  propriety  in  placing  the  en- 
gagements of  a  disciple  in  this  strong  and  forcible  light, 
which,  however,  prescribe  nothing  more  than  what  is 
irrevocably  binding  on  us  under  similar  circumstances. 
To  regard  every  worldly  interest,  at  all  times,  with  an 
attachment  subordinate  to  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  treasure 
up  our  chief  happiness  in  him,  and  to  be  willing  to  "  for- 

*  Matt.  vii.  23.  t  L'jke  xiv.  3i. 
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sake  all,"  whenever  the  foUowing  him  renders  it  neces- 
sary ;  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  becoming  his  disci- 
ples. 

On  this  ground,  my  christian  brethren,  let  each  of  us 
try  our  religious  pretensions.  If  you  wish  to  carry  into 
the  christian  profession  the  weight  of  worldly  incum- 
brance, a  heart  corroded  by  its  passions,  and  agitated 
with  its  cares ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  uniting  the  service 
of  God  and  of  Mammon,  and  think  of  presenting  to 
Christ  a  few  small  relics  of  your  time,  occupied  in  the 
cold  formalities  of  a  dead  and  heartless  religion,  you 
cannot  be  his  disciples.  The  world  must  be  displaced 
from  the  throne,  or  Christ  will  not,  cannot,  enter ;  since 
he  will  never  condescend  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 
Alas  !  what  multitudes  are  there,  (there  is  reason  to  fear) 
who  are  fatally  deceived  in  this  particular;  and  who, 
while  they  form  a  high  estimate  of  their  character  as 
christians,  have  not  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  are 
therefore,  "  none  of  his  !"* 

3.  In  order  to  be  a  disciple,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  con- 
cerns of  conscience,  to  renounce  every  authority  but  that 
of  Christ.  The  connexion  of  a  christian  with  the  Savi- 
our is  not  merely  that  of  a  disciple  with  his  teacher  ;  it 
is  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  his  prince.  "  One  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ."t  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
they  follow  me.":}:  In  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  if 
we  are  indeed  his  disciples,  we  shall  evince  our  allegiance 
by  a  conscientious  observance  of  his  laws,  by  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  will,  together  with  a  sincere  desire  of 
ascertaining  more  and  more  of  his  mind  and  purpose. 
"  "We  shall  call  no  man  master  upon  earth,"  nor  dare  to 
trifle  Avith  the  least  of  his  injunctions  ;  and  while  we 
plead  the  merits  of  his  death  and  the  perfection  of  his 
righteousness  as  the  alone  ground  of  hope,  we  shall 
reverence  him  as  a  Sovereign,  who  is  entitled  to  that 
spiritual,  that  interior,  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  is 
suited  to  the  character  of  him  who  searches  it.  He  who 
trusts  in  him  as  his  Saviour,  must    obey  him    as  his 

*  Rom.  viii.  9.  f  Matt,  xxiii.  8.  t  John  x.  27. 
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Lord ;  nor  shall  any  be  washed  in  his  blood  who  will  not 
submit  to  his  sceptre. 

The  moment  Paul  was  brought  to  a  saving  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ,  he  wrought  in  him  a  most  profound 
sense  of  his  majesty ;  a  most  humble  and  reverential 
submission  to  his  will.  His  proud,  intractable  heart 
melted  like  wax  before  the  sun,  till,  passive  and  subdued 
under  the  hand  of  Christ,  he  exclaims,  "  Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  While  you  prefer  sub- 
mission to  any  other  yoke,  while  the  dictates  of  any  other 
authority  have  more  power  over  you  than  the  precepts  of 
Christ,  dream  not  of  being  his  disciples.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

4.  The  cost  of  which  we  are  speaking  relates  to  what 
we  are  to  expect.  In  general,  to  commence  the  profes- 
sion of  a  Christian,  is  to  enter  upon  a  formidable  and 
protracted  warfare ;  it  is  to  engage  in  an  arduous  con- 
test, in  which  many  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted, 
many  enemies  overcome.  The  path  that  was  trod  by  the 
great  Leader,  is  that  which  must  be  pursued  by  all  his 
followers.  If  he  found  his  way  strewed  only  with 
flowers,  if  his  career  was  cheered  with  acclamations  and 
greeted  with  smiles,  you  may  not  unreasonably  indulge 
in  like  expectations.  But  if  his  course,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  course  of  trial  and  effort,  of  affliction  and  discou- 
ragement ;  if  a  life  of  poverty  and  suff'ering,  closed  by  a 
death  of  ignominy  and  agony,  form  the  principal  features 
of  his  history,  regulate  your  expectations  accordingly. 
"  It  is  sufficient  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Master,  the 
disciple  as  his  Lord."  "  If  they  call  the  Master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  house- 
hold." "  Marvel  not,"  saith  our  Lord,  "  if  the  world 
hate  you ;  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were 
of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its  own  :  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."*  '•  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace."t 

*  John  XV.  18,  19  t  John  xvi.  33. 
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Though  violent  persecution  is  not  an  event,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  christian  profession  in  this 
country,  within  the  range  of  probabihty,  yet  serious  and 
painful  opposition  may  be  expected.  Vigorous  attempts 
will  be  made  to  deprive  you  of  your  crown,  at  one  time 
by  an  assault  on  your  doctrinal,  at  another,  by  efforts  to 
corrupt  your  practical,  principles.  A  strong  current  will 
set  in  from  the  world  to  obstruct  your  progress,  swelled 
by  the  confluence  of  false  opinions,  corrupt  customs,  en- 
snaring examples,  and  all  the  elements  of  vice,  error, 
and  impiety,  which  are  leagued  in  a  perpetual  confede- 
racy against  God  and  his  Christ.  Your  path  will  often 
be  beset,  not  merely  by  the  avowed  patrons  of  error,  but 
by  such  as  "  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ; "  who, 
never  having  experienced  the  renovating  power  of  divine 
truth,  will  be  among  the  first  and  foremost  to  ridicule 
and  oppose  its  genuine  influence.  While  you  live  like 
the  world,  you  may,  \Yiih  impunity,  think  with  the 
church  :  but  let  the  doctrines  you  profess  descend  from 
the  head  to  the  heart,  and  produce  there  the  contrition, 
the  humility,  the  purity,  the  separation  from  the  world 
which  distinguish  the  new  creature,  that  world  will  be 
armed  against  you.  "  They  think  it  strange  that  ye  run 
not  vrith  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  speaking  evil 
of  you."*  In  order  to  stand  your  ground,  it  will  be  re- 
quisite for  you  to  "  quit  yourselves  like  men,  and  be 
strong."  Aware  that  he  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times, 
surrounded  with  danger,  the  life  of  a  christian  is  a  life 
of  habitual  watchfulness ;  in  solitude,  in  company ;  at 
home,  abroad ;  in  repose  and  in  action ;  in  a  state  of 
suffering,  or  a  state  of  enjoyment ;  in  the  shade  of  pri- 
vacy, or  in  the  glare  of  publicity.  Aware  of  his  inces- 
sant liability  to  be  ensnared,  he  feels  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  watch.  The  melancholy  history  of  the  falls  of 
Noah,  of  David,  and  of  Peter,  is  adapted  and  designed 
to  teach  us  this  lesson. 

An  opportunity  may  present  itself,  perhaps,  in  your 
future  course,  of  growing  suddenly  rich,  of  making,  at 

•  1  Pet.  iv.  4. 
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least,  a  considerable  accession  to  your  property ;  but  it 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  adoption  of  some 
crooked  and  sinister  policy,  some  palpable  violation  of 
the  golden  rule ;  or,  to  put  it  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  such  an  immersion  of  your  mind  in  the  cares  and 
business  of  the  world,  as  will  leave  no  leisure  for  retire- 
ment ;  no  opportunity  for  "  exercising  yourself  unto 
godliness ;"  no  space  for  calm  meditation,  and  the  serious 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  Are  you  prepared,  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  to  reject  the  temptation ;  or  are  you  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  make  haste  to  get  rich,  though  it  may 
plunge  you  into  the  utmost  spiritual  danger  ?  "  Count 
the  cost ; '  for  with  such  a  determination  you  cannot  be 
Christ's  disciple. 

By  the  supposition  with  which  we  set  out,  you  have 
solemnly  renounced  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures. 
But  recollect  that  Siren  will  return  to  the  charge,  she 
will  renew  her  solicitations  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times ;  she  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  she  will  address 
her  honied  accents  to  your  ears,  she  will  assume  every 
variety  of  form,  and  will  deck  herself  with  a  nameless 
variety  of  meretricious  embellishments  and  charms,  if 
haply  at  some  one  unguarded  moment  sh'e  may  entangle 
you  in  those  "  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul." 
"  Count  the  cost."  Are  you  prepared  to  shut  your  eyes, 
to  close  your  ears,  and  to  persist  in  a  firm,  everlasting 
denial  ? 

You  will  meet  with  injuries,  and  unjust  provocations  : 
"  count  the  cost"  in  this  respect. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  christian  profession  stands  related 
to  the  term  and  duration  of  the  engagement — "  Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death."     It  is  coeval  with  life. 

II.  Why,  we  say,  is  it  expedient  for  those  who  propose 
to  become  christians  to  "  count  the  cost  V 

1.  It  will  obviate  a  sense  of  ridicule  and  of  shame. 
(See  the  context.) 

2.  It  will  render  the  cost  less  formidable  when  it 
occurs. 

3.  If  it  diminishes  the  number  of  those  who  make  a 
public  and  solemn  profession,  this  will  be  more  than  re- 
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trieved  by  the  superior  character  of  those  who  make  it. 
The  chm-ch  mil  be  spared  much  humiliation ;  Satan  and 
the  world  deprived  of  many  occasions  of  triumph. 

III.  The  reasons  Avhich  should  determine  our  adhe- 
rence to  Christ,  notwithstanding  the  cost  which  attends  it. 

1.  His  absolute  right  to  command  or  claim  our  attach- 
ment. 

2.  The  pain  attending  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  the 
christian  profession  greatly  alleviated  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

3.  No  comparison  betwixt  the  cost  and  the  advan- 
tages. 


XX. 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  CANAAN- 
ITISH  NATIONS,  AND  THAT  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH 
THEIR  SPIRITUAL  ENEMIES.* 

Joshua  v.  13 — 15. — And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  was  by  Jericho, 
that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold,  there  stood  a  man 
over  against  him  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  and  Joshua  went 
unto  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries? 
And  he  said,  Kay :  hut  as  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now 
come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and 
said  unto  Jmn,  What  saith  my  Lord  unto  his  servant  ?  And  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy.  And  Joshua 
did  so. 

Joshua  was  at  this  time  entering  upon  a  most  arduous 
undertaking;  that  of  attacking  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
at  the  command  of  God,  wdth  a  view  to  put  the  Israel- 
ites in  possession  of  that  land  which  God  had  sworn  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  he  would  bestow  on 
their  posterity.  Joshua  had  just  been  invested  w  ith  the 
office  of  the  leader  of  the  chosen  people  in  the  room  of 
Moses,  who  was  dead  ;  he  had  witnessed  their  frequent 
rebellions  against  his  predecessor,  who  had  claims  to 

♦  Preached  at  Leicester,  March,  1814. 
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their  obedience  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  he  had  great 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit  of  perverseness  and 
insubordination,  which  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness, 
would  burst  out  against  him  with  additional  violence. 
Added  to  this,  the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  entering 
was,  in  itself,  extremely  difficult  and  formidable. 

The  miraculous  appearance  presented  to  him  on  this 
occasion  was  probably  intended  to  obviate  his  fears,  and 
to  arm  him  with  an  undaunted  resolution  in  accomplish- 
ing the  arduous  duties  assigned  him.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  most  judicious  commentators,  that  the 
personage  who  presented  himself  to  Joshua  at  this  time 
was  no  other  than  he  who  afterwards  became  incarnate, 
— "  the  Son  of  God,"  "  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  and 
"  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  From  his  commanding 
Joshua  to  pull  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  assuring  him 
the  ground  whereon  he  stood  was  holy,  he  could  not  fail 
to  infer,  that  he  who  addressed  him  was  a  divine  person ; 
these  being  the  identical  words  addressed  to  Moses  when 
God  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush.* 

We  may  learn,  from  various  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  pre-existent 
state,  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation,  conducted  it 
through  the  wilderness,  and  communicated  that  spirit  of 
inspiration  by  which  its  succession  of  prophets  was  ac- 
tuated. 

It  is  to  those  divine  manifestations  of  himself  in  the 
ancient  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  St.  Paul  refers, 
when,  contrasting  the  pre-existent  state  of  Christ  with 
his  appearance  w^hile  on  earth,  he  attributes  to  him  the 
form  of  God,  "  Avho  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."+ 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  adapted  to  support 
the  mind  of  this  great  man  of  God,  and  enable  him  to 
encounter  every  obstacle  with  fortitude,  than  such  a  di- 
vine manifestation ;  by  which  he  was  assured  the  Son  ot 
God  himself  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  his  foes. 

*  Exod.  iii.  5.  t  I^'iil-  "•  6- 
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The  certainty  of  God  being  engaged  on  their  side  is, 
in  every  age,  the  chief  support  of  the  christian  Israel,  in 
the  conflict  they  are  called  to  sustain  with  their  spiritual 
enemies. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  is  justly  styled 
a  militant  state,  which  is  the  chief  distinction  between 
its  present  and  future  condition.  An  everlasting  victory 
is  in  prospect,  when  all  enemies  will  be  placed  under  its 
feet.  In  the  mean  while,  whoever  belongs  to  the  true 
Israel  of  God  is  engaged  in  the  serious  and  momentous 
contest,  which  bears,  in  many  points,  a  striking  and  de- 
signed resemblance  to  the  wars  which  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  waged  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canaan. 

As  I  conceive,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  a  resemblance, 
it  may  possibly  minister  to  our  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, I  shall  confine  the  following  discourse  to  that 
point. 

I.  The  war  in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engaged 
was  of  divine  appointment.  It  was  a  holy  war, — not 
originating  in  the  enmity  or  ambition  of  the  people  who 
undertook  it,  but  in  the  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  of 
God,  who  had  promised,  ages  back,  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan;  but  resolved,  for  the 
wisest  ends,  that  the  actual  possession  of  it  should  be 
the  fruit  of  conquest. 

The  warfare  in  which  christians  are  engaged,  in  like 
manner,  is  of  divine  prescription ;  it  is  one  to  which 
they  are  solemnly  called.  The  enemies  they  are  called 
to  combat  are  God's  enemies  ;  and  it  is  his  will  that  we 
shall  yield  ourselves  as  instruments  in  his  hand  for  their 
destruction. 

In  resisting  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  we  are 
executing  his  commands,  and  are  consecrating  our  ser- 
vices to  the  Most  High.  To  be  resolute  and  determined 
in  this  warfare,  is  to  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  our 
christian  calling  ;  and  it  is  the  principal  test  of  our  fide- 
lity and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings.  Our  Saviour 
has  distinctly  exhibited  them  in  his  word,  has  set  us  in 
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battle  array  against  them,  and  says  to  us,  These  are  my 
enemies,  and  also  yom-s,  and  you  must  destroy  them. 

While  we  remain  in  a  state  of  unregeneracy,  we  are 
scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  enemies.  We 
have  no  apprehension  of  danger,  and  consequently  seem 
to  ourselves  to  be  in  a  [^region]  of  peace  and  safety. 
But  no  sooner  are  the  "  eyes  of  the  understanding  en- 
lightened," than  a  new  scene  presents  itself,  and  we  per- 
ceive ourselves  to  be  encompassed  with  foes,  and  are  at 
once  convinced  that  no  representation  of  the  christian 
calling  is  more  just  than  that  which  likens  it  to  a 
warfare. 

II.  The  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  expel,  were  extremely  numerous 
and  formidable.  So  they  appeared  to  the  spies  who 
were  sent  by  Moses  to  search  out  the  land.  "  The  land," 
say  they,  "  floweth  Avith  milk  and  honey  :  nevertheless, 
the  people  be  strong,  and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very 
great :  and  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  We  be 
not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they  are 
stronger  than  we ;  all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are 
men  of  great  stature ;  and  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the 
sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants :  and  we  were, 
in  our  own  sight,  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in 
their  sight."* 

Moses  himself  frequently  reminds  the  Israelites  of  the 
obligations  they  will  be  under  to  love  and  serve  God, 
when  he  shall  have  "  subdued  under  them  nations 
stronger  and  more  numerous  than  they." 

Here  we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  there  was 
naturally  no  proportion  betwixt  the  strength  of  the 
Israelites  and  that  of  the  people  they  were  appointed  to 
subdue.  The  victory  to  which  they  aspired  was  not  to 
be  achieved  by  their  own  power ; — they  were  encou- 
raged by  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  would  fight  for 
them, — which  is  abundantly  verified  in  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  enemies  which 
obstruct  our  salvation  are  numerous  and  formidable,  far 

*  Numb.  xiii.  27,  31 — 33. 
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exceeding  our  active  powers  of  resistance ;  so  that  we 
could  entertain  no  hope  of  success,  were  we  abandoned 
to  our  own  unassisted  efforts. 

Who  could  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation  of 
vanquishing  the  assaults  and  escaping  the  snares  of  his 
great  adversary ;  quelling  the  motions  of  the  flesh,  and 
overcoming  the  temptations  of  the  world,  if  he  had  no 
hope  of  superior  succour  ?  Never  were  forces  brought 
into  the  field  more  unequally  matched,  than  the  power 
and  subtlety  of  Satan,  enforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
world  and  the  treachery  and  corruption  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  naked,  unaided  efforts  of  a  feeble  worm. 

When  we  consider  the  perfect  subjection  to  which  the 
far  greater  part  of  mankind  are  reduced  under  these 
their  spiritual  enemies,  and  the  havoc  and  destruction 
they  are  continually  making  of  souls,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  scripture  language,  when  it 
speaks  of  "  the  powers  of  darkness  :"  "  To  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God."  These  enemies  have  triumphed  over  the  greatest 
potentates,  have  held  in  invisible  chains  the  greatest  of 
men,  and  tyrannized,  with  little  or  no  resistance,  over 
those  who  have  been  the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land 
of  the  living. 

III.  God  was  pleased  to  assign  to  the  people  of  Israel 
a  leader,  who,  under  God,  was  to  marshal  their  forces 
and  direct  their  operations.  The  name  of  this  gi-eat  cap- 
tain was,  by  divine  authority,  called  Joshua,  his  original 
name  was  Hoshea ;  but  when  he  was  marked  out  for 
the  office  he  afterwards  sustained,  it  was  changed  into 
Joshua,  by  inserting  one  of  the  letters  of  the  tetragram, 
or  the  incommunicable  name,  into  his,  to  denote  his  par- 
taking of  the  Spirit,  and  being  invested  with  a  portion 
of  the  authority  of  God. 

The  word  Joshua  imports  a  Saviour,  and  it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  the  Hebrew  with  that  which  "was  given  to 
our  Saviour,  because  he  was  to  "  save  his  people  from 
their  sins." 

Under  the  conduct  and  command  of  this  great  captain, 
it  was  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  expect  victory. 
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and  to  him  they  were  commanded  to  pay  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

In  leading  the  church  militant,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  by 
name  and  by  import  the  true  Joshua,  is  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  ;  and  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  under  which  he  appears,  is  that  of  "  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation.  "*  He  said  to  Joshua,  "  as  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  am  I  come,",  and  he  is  set  up  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  great  antagonist  of  Satan,  and  of  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  and  it  is  only  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  consequence  of  being  strengthened  and  sustained 
by  him,  that  we  can  indulge  the  hope  of  victory. 

His  "  grace  is  sufficient  for  us  ;  his  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  our  Aveakness."t  "  I  can  do  all  things,"  said 
iSt.  Paul,  "through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."t 
lie  is  given  as  a  "  leader  and  commander  to  the  people."^ 
He  appeared  to  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  leader  of  the  hosts  of  God.  "  And  I  saw 
heaven  opened,  and  beheld  a  white  horse  ;  and  he  that 
sat  thereon  was  called  faithful  and  true,  and  in  righte- 
ousness he  doth  judge  and  make  war :  and  the  armies 
which  were  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horsea^ 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  his 
mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite 
the  nations."  II 

From  him  supernatural  succours  are  derived  to  all 
who  are  enlisted  under  his  banner.  "  All  power  is  given 
to  him  in  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose  that  he  may 
give  eternal  life  to  all  his  followers ;  and  if  "  the  sun 
stood  still  in  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Aja- 
lon,"  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  under  the  control  of 
Christ,  and  all  the  operations  of  Providence  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  salvation  and  victory  of  his  church. 
And  christians  are  not  dismayed  at  the  powers  and  num- 
ber of  their  adversaries,  \j,o  long]  as  they  realize  the 
character  of  their  Leader,  who  is  able  to  make  them, 
"  more  than  conquerors."  IF 

*  Heb.  ii.  10.  f  2  Cor.  xii.  9.  t  Pliil.  iv.  13. 

§  Isaiah  Iv.  4.  |i  Rev.  xik.  11-15.      <jl  Rom.  viii.  37. 
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As  it  is  fi-equently  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  that  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel,  so  it 
may  be  equally  aflSrmed  at  present  with  respect  to  the 
church  of  God. 

IV.  The  war  vnth  the  Canaanites  was  a  helium  inter- 
necinum — a  war  which  was  never  to  be  terminated  but 
in  the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  exhausted 
the  patience  of  God,  by  their  crimes  and  impieties,  he 
was  resolved  to  cut  them  off,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
his  chosen  people  as  the  instruments  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  his  justice.  Hence  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  making  any  league  or  truce  with  them, 
or  seeking  their  peace  or  prosperity  in  any  shape  what- 
ever. How  often  are  they  admonished  with  respect  to 
the  duty  of  declining  affinity  with  them,  and  of  contract- 
ing any  social  ties  ! 

The  character  of  this  war  was  peculiar  to  itself,  in  its 
not  being  intended  to  recover  violated  rights,  or  to  pro- 
cure indemnity  for  past  injuries,  or  security  against 
future ;  but  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  God  against  the 
incorrigible,  and  to  exhibit  them  as  examples  of  divine 
retribution.  Regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who  en- 
gaged, was  not  the  only  or  the  prevailing  principle  of 
this  war.  In  all  these  respects  it  exhibits  a  striking 
figure  of  the  warfare  the  church  of  God  is  called  to 
maintain  with  its  spiritual  enemies. 

Like  that  waged  with  the  Canaanites,  no  suitable 
measures  are  to  be  relaxed,  no  idea  of  concession  or 
treaty  admitted,  no  thought  indulged  of  futm*e  amity 
and  reconciliation.  Our  eyes  must  not  pity,  nor  our 
hands  spare  ;  no  tenderness  must  be  indulged  towards 
our  spiritual  enemies,  no  thought  admitted  but  of  pur- 
suing them  to  destniction.  We  are  to  "  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts;"*  to  mortify,  or  in 
orlier  words,  put  to  death,  our  members  that  are  in  the 
earth,  to  endeavour  that  "  the  body  of  sin  may  be  de- 
stroyed, that  henceforth  we  shall  not  serve  sin."t 

As  the  children  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  inquire  in 

*  Gal.  V.  24.  t  R  );n.  vi.  6. 
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what  name  the  Canaanites  had  served  their  gods,  and 
were  not  to  take  their  name  into  their  lips ;  so  christians 
are  to  have  no  commuuion  with  the  "  unfruitful  works 
of  darkness,"  but  to  "  reprove  them,"  while  "  fornica- 
tion, uncleanness,  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry, 
are  not  to  be  so  much  as  named  amongst  them,  as  beco- 
meth  saints."*  Every  fibre  of  corruption  is,  if  possible, 
to  be  extirpated,  every  part  of  the  old  man  to  be  laid 
aside,  "old  things"  universally  renounced,  and  "all 
things  to  become  new."  Hostilities  are  never  to  cease 
till  the  enemy  perishes  out  of  the  land. 

V.  Though  God  could  easily  have  destroyed  the  Ca- 
naanites at  once,  though  he  could  have  crowned  []his 
people^  with  immediate  and  decisive  victory ;  yet  he 
chose  rather  to  do  it,  as  he  informs  them  by  Moses,  "  by 
little  and  little." 

He  adopted  this  method  to  exercise  more  fully  their 
faith  and  patience.  "  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become  desolate, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee.  By 
little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from  before  thee, 
until  thou  be  increased,  and  inherit  the  land."t 

For  wise  and  mysterious  ends,  in  like  manner,  he  per- 
mits his  church  to  attain  but  a  gradual  victory.  It  is  by 
slow  degrees,  and  by  a  long  succession  of  conflicts,  tha 
conquest  is  achieved ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  gradually 
weakened,  and  it  is  long  ere  the  church  is  permitted 
completely  to  rest  from  its  toils. 

VI.  To  suffer  our  spiritual  enemies  to  remain  unsub- 
dued, is  uniformly  productive  of  effects  analogous  to 
those  which  the  Israelites  were  warned  to  expect  from 
sparing  the  Canaanitish  nations.  "  They  shall  be  as 
pricks  in  your  eyes,  and  goads  in  your  sides,  because  you 
will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before 
you.  Then  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  those  which  ye  let 
remain  of  them  shall  be  as  pricks  in  }our  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  land 
■\^  herein  ye  dwell.     Moreover,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 

*  E-h.  V.  3.  I  ExvA.  xx.n  '29,  30. 
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I  shall  do  unto  you  as  I  thought  to  do  unto  them."*  It 
is  one  thing  to  suifer  our  enemies  to  remain  immolested, 
and  another  to  commiserate  their  existence. 

There  are  seasons  ^vhen  the  christian,  overdone  with 
continual  opposition,  is  ready  to  yield  himself  to  the  love 
of  ease,  and,  relaxing  in  his  opposition  and  vigilance, 
permits  the  enemy  to  gain  some  advantages  ;  hut  if  he 
hopes  thereby  to  procure  lasting  tranquillity,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken.  There  is  that  irreconcilable  hatred  between 
the  principle  of  grace  and  the  principle  of  corniption, 
between  the  new  and  the  old  man,  Christ  and  Satan,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  an  attempt  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences, or  amicably  to  adjust  their  claims. 

Our  spiritual  enemies  are  never  capable  of  being  soft- 
ened by  indulgence,  of  becoming  neutral,  much  less  of 
being  converted  into  friends.  They  will  be  incessantly 
plotting  our  destruction,  and  watching  for  oiu-  unguarded 
moments,  in  order  to  catch  every  possible  advantage  of 
us  ;  and  the  only  safe  way  is  Qbr  us  also^  to  be  always 
on  the  watch,  always  distnistful  of  them,  and  hostile. 

The  people  of  Israel  might  have  rid  themselves  much 
more  completely  of  their  enemies,  had  they  availed  them- 
selves more  diligently  of  their  first  advantages.  After- 
wards their  enemies  were  suffered  to  remain  for  their 
trial,  t 

YII.  The  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report  of  the 
spies  ;  a  lively  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of  too  many 
who  set  out  towards  the  heavenly  Canaan,  but  in  the 
contest  suffer  themselves  to  be  dismayed. 


Numb,  xxxiii.  55,  56,  &c.  f  Judges  ii.  2,  3,  21—23. 
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'      XXI. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  IN  THE  HEART. 

Psalm  xxxvii.  31. — The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide. 

The  temporary  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  has  in  every 
age  afforded  a  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  right- 
eous. Often  are  they  doomed  to  behold  the  contemner 
of  God  "  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree,"  abounding 
in  sensual  pleasures  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  ela- 
ted with  pride,  as  though  the  world  were  made  only  for 
them ;  while  such  as  fear  his  name  are  crushed  under  the 
rod  of  power,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  privations 
and  sufferings.  Such  is  the  scene  of  providence,  a  scene 
which  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the  composition  of 
this  psalm,  in  which  the  impatience  and  discontent  which 
such  a  spectacle  is  apt  to  occasion  are  corrected,  the  bre- 
vity of  the  worldly  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  foretold, 
and  the  final  happiness  and  triumph  of  the  righteous 
asserted.  The  [[righteous]  are  assured  of  the  powerful 
protection  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  favour  they  at 
present  enjoy  ;  whose  wisdom  is  continually,  though  in- 
visibly, operating  in  securing  their  future  good.  "  The 
Lord  loveth  judgement,  and  forsaketh  not  his  saints; 
they  are  preserved  for  ever :  but  the  seed  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  cut  off.  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land, 
and  dwell  therein  for  ever."* 

In  opposition  to  the  transient  prosperity  and  the 
fugitive  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  wicked,  the  righteous 
is  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  permanent  princi- 
ples and  unfading  prospects.  He  is  upheld  by  an  in- 
visible, but  abiding  power,  and  his  character  and  con- 
duct partake  of  the  michangeableness  which  I^elongs  to 
his  interior  principles  :  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his 
heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide." 

By  "  the  law,"  in  this  passage,  it  is  probable  we  are 

*  Psalm  xxxvii.  28,  29. 
VOL.  V.  S 
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to  understand  the  word  of  God  in  general,  with,  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  preceptive  part,  in  the  same  sense 
as  it  must  undoubtedly  be  taken  throughout  the  119th 
Psalm.  The  preceptive  part  forms  so  essential  a  branch 
of  every  system  of  revelation,  that  it  may  mth  great 
propriety  impart  its  peculiar  name  to  the  whole  ;  agree- 
ably to  which  even  the  gospel  is  denominated  "  the  law 
of  faith."* 

These  words  present  us,  first,  with  a  view  of  the  in- 
ternal principle  which  actuates  a  good  man — "  the  law  of 
God  is  in  his  hemi,  ;"  next,  with  its  effects  on  his  exter- 
nal character  and  conduct, — "  7ione  of  his  steps  shall 
slide" 

I.  The  inward  principle  which  actuates  him  :  "  the 
law  of  God  is  in  his  heart."     This  implies, 

1.  An  acquaintance  with  the  law,  considered  as  the 
standard  of  holiness,  as  the  rule  of  action.  A  precept 
may  be  known,  which  is  not  obeyed,  when  it  is  not 
kno^vn.  Nor  will  ignorance  of  the  will  of  God  excuse 
the  disobedient ;  shice  such  ignorance  must  be  voluntary, 
the  consequence  of  "  loving  darkness  rather  than  light." 
The  time  is  long  past  when  such  a  pretence  might  have 
been  urged  with  some  plausibility.  That  period  is 
elapsed  when  it  was  necessary  for  men  "  to  feel  after 
God,"  like  persons  who  grope  in  search  of  an  object  in 
the  dark.  "  The  day  hath  da^vned,  the  day-star  hath 
arisen,"  the  light  of  revelation  shines  with  a  brilliant 
effulgence,  and  the  path  of  duty  ps]  made  so  plain,  that 
the  "  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein."t 
When  ignorance  of  the  \vill  of  the  Great  Supreme  arises 
from  inattention,  from  carnal  secmity,  from  a  passive  in- 
difference whether  he  be  pleased  or  displeased ;  instead 
of  mitigating,  it  aggi-avates  the  guilt  of  disobedience. 
"  They  are  a  people,"  saith  the  prophet,  "  of  no  under- 
standing :  therefore  he  that  made  them  will  not  have 
mercy  on  them,  he  that  foimed  them  will  show  them  no 
favour."  j  How  different  is  it  with  the  good  man !  "  As 
the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto  their  masters,  and  the 

*  Rom.  iii.  27.  -|-  Isaiah  xxxv.  8.  X  Isaiah  xxvii.  11. 
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eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress  ;  so  his 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  ;"  that  he  may  attend  to  his  di- 
rections and  receive  his  orders.  Conscious  that  he  is 
made  for  God,  he  carefully  explores  his  will,  and  he 
"  meditates  on  his  law  day  and  night " 

By  a  careful  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  by  dili- 
gently weighing  and  pondering  the  precepts  of  revela- 
tion, he  is  constantly  enlarging  his  conceptions  of  duty, 
and  aiTiving  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  full  and  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  spirit  and  import  of  its  sacred  injunc- 
tions. His  fear  of  God  is  not  taught  by  the  command- 
ments of  men,  stands  not  in  human  observances  and 
will- worship,  but  in  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  inspiration.  Hence  the  service  he  presents  is  a 
reasonable  one,  the  offspring  of  an  enlightened  faith, 
such  as  it  is  becoming  man  to  offer,  and  God  to  accept. 

By  seriously  applying  the  mind  to  the  exhortations 
and  injunctions  of  the  sacred  page,  a  good  man  arrives 
at  a  "  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  and 
his  senses  are  "  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil." 

2.  The  man  of  God  is  distinguished  by  an  habitual 
[preference]  to  his  mind  and  will.  He  is  not  merely  ac- 
quainted with  it  as  a  branch  of  speculation,  which  serves 
to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  recommend  itself  to  his 
understanding,  -while  it  seldom  mingles  with  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  his  thoughts  ;  it  is  not  merely  deposited 
in  that  department  of  his  mind  which  seems  a  cabinet 
for  the  preservation  of  what  is  curious,  rather  than  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  has  daily  occasion  to  use. 
The  precepts  of  God  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts,  and 
engage  much  of  his  attention.  The  knowledge  of  them 
is  continually  revived,  the  remembrance  of  them  re- 
freshed, by  daily  mental  recollections,  by  reiterated  acts 
of  attention,  such  as  it  becomes  us  to  exert  towards  the 
counsels  and  ordinances  of  the  Great  Eternal.  It  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  knowledge  becomes  practical 
and  influential ;  that  the  light  which  first  pervades  the 
intellect,  descends  into  the  heart,  and  diffuses  itself 
through  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
s2 
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"  And  these  words,"  said  Moses,  "  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart :  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  do^vn,  and 
when  thou  risest  up."'" 

The  original  word  is  extremely  expressive, — "thou 
shalt  whet  them  on  thy  children,"  [ov  whet  thy  children 
upon  them,]]  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  giving  the  ne- 
cessary edge  to  certain  instruments,  by  continual  friction 
Avith  hard  substances.  Thus  a  good  man  whets  the  word 
of  God  on  his  own  mind  [so  as  to  sharpen  itj  by  suc- 
cessive acts  of  serious  attention,  [[and  thus  acquire^  an 
aptitude  in  applying  it  to  its  proper  purpose.  In  the 
most  busy  and  tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  it  naturally  oc- 
curs to  his  recollections,  it  instantaneously  presents 
itself  to  his  thoughts ;  while  to  the  wicked  the  "judge- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  far  above  out  of  his  sight,"  and  it 
is  wdth  great  difhculty  that  he  raises  his  mind  to  such 
high  and  holy  meditations,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  painful 
and  short-lived  effort. 

3.  The  good  man  is  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  accomj)anied  with  a 
sincere  resolution  of  implicit  and  unreserved  obedience. 
He  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  duty,  he 
does  not  merely  make  them  the  object  of  his  serious  and 
habitual  attention :  he  accedes  to  the  justice  of  their 
claims ;  his  conscience  is  enlightened  to  discern  their 
equity  and  their  obligation ;  and  he  humbly  but  firmly 
resolves  in  the  strength  of  divine  grace,  to  yield  a  prac- 
tical compliance.  Far  from  arraigning  the  precepts  of 
God  as  too  strict,  too  extended,  or  too  spiritual,  he  en- 
tirely acquiesces  in  their  justice  and  propriety,  and  turns 
the  edge  of  his  censure  and  reproaches  on  himself  only. 
'•  O  that  my  ways  were  directed  to  keep  thy  statutes  ! " 
He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that,  how^ever  he  may  be  "  car- 
nal, sold  under  sin,"  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  command- 
ment holy,  and  just,  and  good."t     He  blames  himself 

*  Deut.  vi.  6,  7.  t  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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only,  not  the  strictness  of  the  precept ;  he  laments  the 
weakness  and  corruption  of  the  flesh,  not  the  purity  of 
the  divine  command.  Although  he  perfectly  despairs 
of  yielding  such  an  obedience  to  its  requisitions  as  shall 
justify  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  maintains  a  steady 
and  conscientious  respect  to  all  his  commandments. 
"  Thy  word,"  saith  David,  "  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and 
a  light  unto  my  path."  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  will  per- 
form it,  that  I  will  keep  thy  righteous  judgements."* 

Holy  resolutions  are  essential  to  a  sincere  obedience  : 
they  may  become  abortive  by  being  framed  in  our  own 
strength,  and  without  "  counting  the  cost ;"  but,  not- 
withstanding, they  are  a  necessary  preparation  to  the 
conscientious  performance  of  duty.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  real  religion  is  a  reasonable  and  volun- 
tary service ;  he  will  never  truly  serve  God  who  is  not 
deliberately  resolved  to  do  so.  Good  resolutions  bear 
the  same  relation  to  [^upright  conduct]  as  the  seed  bears 
to  the  fruit. 

All  this,  however,  of  itself,  is  indeed  sufficient  to  form 
a  slave,  not  a  child — to  produce  a  constrained  and  reluc- 
tant obedience,  not  the  cheerful  homage  of  a  heart  flow- 
ing with  gratitude  and  love.  The  understanding  may 
be  enlightened,  conscience  awakened,  and  the  external 
conduct  reputable  ;  while  the  service  of  God  is  felt  as 
an  insupportable  load,  with  difficulty  sustained,  though 
impossible  to  be  shaken  ofi*. 

Something  more  is  requisite  to  render  religion  a  de- 
light, to  convert  wisdom's  ways  into  "  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness," and  her  paths  into  "  paths  of  peace." 

4.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke,  then,  to  the  character 
of  a  good  man,  let  me  add,  once  more,  that  his  heart  is 
inspired  with  a  love  to  the  law  of  God  after  "  the  inner 
man."  Considered  as  a  transcript  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  [God's]  immaculate  holiness, 
as  the  instrument  of  his  sanctification,  it  is  the  object  of 
his  devoted  attachment.  The  dispositions  which  it  en- 
forces are  wrought  into  his  heart;  the  ioward  bias  of 

*  Psalm  cxix.  105, 106, 
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his  mind  is  directed  towards  the  hoHness  which  it  pre- 
scribes ;  and  so  intense  is  his  approbation  of  all  its  re- 
quisitions, that  the  least  alteration  in  it  Avould  give  him 
pain.  He  longs,  not  to  have  the  standard  of  duty  re- 
duced to  his  level,  but  to  have  his  own  heart  raised  to 
its  elevation.  He  would  not  wish  for  a  law  which  con- 
nived at  impurity,  which  commanded  any  thing  short  of 
moral  perfection.  [Its^  immaculate  holiness,  to  him, 
forms  its  principal  attraction. 

It  is  also  entitled  to  our  warmest  attachment,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beneficial  tendency ;  it  is  adapted,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  correct  every  moral  irregularity,  and  to 
diffuse  order  and  happiness  throughout  the  whole  crea- 
tion. In  proportion  as  it  is  obeyed,  it  never  fails  to 
insm-e  the  "  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." 

Hence  those  passionate  expressions  of  attachment  to 
the  holy  precepts  of  God,  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  David,  and  particularly  in  the  119th  Psalm.  "O 
how  love  I  thy  law  ! "  "  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  long- 
ing that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgements  at  all  times."  "  I 
will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not 
be  ashamed  :  and  I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  com- 
mandments, which  I  have  loved.  My  hands  also  will  I 
lift  up  unto  thy  commandments,  which  I  have  loved  ; 
and  I  will  meditate  on  thy  statutes." 

Its  precepts  may  often  do  violence  to  the  inclinations 
of  flesh  and  blood,  may  often  urge  to  laborious  duties 
and  painful  sacrifices ;  sinful  pleasures  may  be  Qdeshed], 
which  unsanctified  natures  find  as  difl&cult  to  part  w4tb, 
as  to  "cut  off  a  right  hand,  or  to  pluck  out  a  right 
eye;"  but  still  the  manifest  equity  of  its  requisitions, 
and  their  evident  subserviency  to  our  best,  our  eternal 
interest,  is  such  that  they  are  cordially  approved.  A  con- 
geniality of  mind  with  the  tenor  of  the  divine  precepts 
is  experienced ;  whence  arises  a  practical  compliance, 
not  so  much  the  fruit  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  of  in- 
Avard  vital  piinciple.  Herein  is  fulfilled  the  gracious 
declaration  of  the  new  covenant — "  But  this  shall  be 
the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ; 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  vnll  put  my  law  in 
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their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  tlieir  hearts ;  and  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."*  This  is 
the  great  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  souls  of  the  faithful, 
the  seal  of  God  on  the  heart  of  his  servants,  and  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  his  children. 
Their  love  to  the  law  produces  grief  at  seeing  it  violated. 
"  Ilon-or  hath  taken  hold  upon  me,  because  of  the 
wicked  that  forsake  thy  law."t 

5.  In  a  good  man  this  attachment  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  progressive,  and,  with  every 
accession  of  religious  experience,  becomes  more  vigorous 
and  confirmed.  The  farther  he  advances  in  his  christian 
course,  the  more  deeply  he  is  convinced  that  his  pro- 
sperity is  inseparably  allied  to  obedience,  that  his  spi- 
ritual enjoyments  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  as  he  walks 
more  or  less  closely  with  his  God.  "  Oh  that  my  peo- 
ple had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in 
my  ways  !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies, 
and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries.  He 
should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat : 
and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied 
thee.":|: 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel ;  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  teacheth  thee 
to  profit,  which  leadeth  thee  by  the  way  which  thou 
shouldest  go.  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  com- 
mandments !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea."§ 

II.  Its  efi'ects  on  the  character  and  conduct :  "  none 
of  his  steps  shall  slide."  His  steps  shall  not  fatally 
slide;  he  shall  maintain  a  uniform  and  consistent  de- 
portment. 

1.  The  violence  of  temptation  shall  not  overpower 
him. 

2.  The  suddenness  of  it  shall  not  surprise  him. 

3.  The  deceitfulness  of  it  shall  not  seduce  him. 

4.  The  example  of  the  multitude  shall  not  prevail. 

•*  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  f  Psalm  cxix.  53. 

t  Psalm  kxxi.  13, 14,  16.  §  Isa.  xlviii.  17, 18. 
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XXII. 

ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  FAITH. 

Luke  xvii.  5. — And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our 

faith. 

We  have  here  an  example  of  prayer  addressed  to 
Christ ;  which  impHes  an  acknowledgement  of  his  di- 
vinit}^,  since  it  is  a  received  principle  of  scripture  that 
God  only  is  the  proper  object  of  prayer. 

It  is  the  more  deserving  of  our  attention  on  account 
of  its  being  a  prayer  for  a  spiritual  blessing,  and  that  a 
blessing  of  prime  importance ;  nor  could  it,  with  any 
propriety,  be  presented  to  one  who  was  not  conceived  to 
have  immediate  access  to  the  mind.  However  waver- 
ing or  confused  the  apprehension  the  apostles  enter- 
tained of  Christ's  personal  dignity  might  be,  during  the 
continuance  of  his  ministry  on  earth,  it  seems  evident, 
from  this  instance,  that  there  were  seasons  when  they 
felt  a  lively  conviction  of  his  divinity,  under  which  they 
ascribed  to  him  a  sovereign  power  over  the  heart. 

From  the  reply  which  our  Saviour  makes  to  this  peti- 
tion, it  is  probable  it  more  immediately  respected  that 
faith  of  miracles  with  which  the  apostles  were,  in  some 
measure,  endued,  and  -svhich  was  greatly  strengthened 
and  enlarged  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  weakness 
of  that  faith  they  had,  on  some  occasions,  experienced, 
when  persons  afflicted  with  maladies  Avere  brought  to 
them,  and  they  were  not  able  to  effect  their  cure.*  A 
circumstance  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible,  had  recently 
occurred,  which  gave  rise  to  this  request. 

Whatever  particular  species  of  faith  might  be  designed 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  now  before  us,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  consider  faith,  in  the  present  discourse,  in  its 
more  ordinary  acceptation,  in  which  it  denotes  a  persua- 
sion of  divine  truth,  founded  on  the  testimony,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Spirit,  of  God. 

*  Luke  ix.  40. 
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The  faith  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  that  cordial  assent 
to  the  testimony  of  God,  which  distinguishes  all  regen- 
erate persons,  and  which  is  defined  by  St.  Paul,  "  The 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."'"^  Faith,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  applied  solely 
to  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  divine  testimony.  It 
denotes  a  reliance  on  the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of 
God  ;  his  veracity  respecting  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
affirmed,  his  faithfulness  in  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  has  promised.  Hence  it  differs  from  sense  and  reason. 
Of  the  objects  of  the  former  we  gain  a  knowledge  by 
immediate  experience,  by  their  direct  impressions  on  the 
bodily  organs ;  of  those  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  latter,  Ave  arrive  at  a  conviction,  by  a  process  of  ar- 
gument more  or  less  simple.  Faith,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  rehance  on  the  truth  of  what  God  has  declared,  simply 
because  he  has  declared  it.  It  implies  a  revelation  of 
his  mind  and  will :  and  the  principle  on  which  it  founds 
the  assurance  of  whatever  it  embraces  is  this,  the  Su- 
preme Being  can  neither  deceive  his  creatures,  nor  be 
deceived.  It  converses  with  supernatural  verities,  that 
is,  A\dth  truths  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ascer- 
tained by  sense,  or  demonstrated  by  reason. 

In  our  present  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
two  observations. 

I.  That  genuine  faith  admits  of  degrees. 

II.  That  an  increase  of  faith  is,  on  every  account 
highly  desirable. 

I.  Where  faith  is  genuine  and  sincere,  it  is  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  different  degrees.  Considered  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  the  truths  embraced,  it  is  obvious,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  faith  of  one  christian  may  be  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  another.  Though  every 
real  christian  embraces  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and 
has,  consequently,  an  implicit  confidence  in  all  the  de- 
clarations contained  in  it,  yet  the  knowledge  of  one  may 
extend  to  many  more  pai'ticulars  than  that  of  another : 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  may 

*  Heb.  xi.  1. 
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bring  before  tbe  view  some  truths  of  which  the  other 
entertains  no  conception.  The  religious  belief  of  one 
may  be  confined  to  first  principles,  while  that  of  another 
includes  also  the  higher  and  more  refined  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  Considered  in  this  light,  none  can  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  an  increase  of  faith ;  though,  strictly 
speaking,  such  an  enlargement  of  the  view  may  be  more 
properly  denominated  an  increase  of  knowledge. 

An  increase  of  faith  respects  more  immediately,  farther 
developement  of  the  principle  itself,  a  greater  force  of 
persuasion,  a  more  unshaken  confidence  in  revealed  tnith, 
accompanied  with  a  more  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  it 
over  the  heart.  The  strength  of  Abraham's  faith  is 
described,  not  as  consisting  in  the  extent  of  the  truths  it 
embraced,  but  in  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  persuasion 
of  the  divine  promises.  It  is  opposed  to  his  "  staggering 
through  unbelief."  A  persuasion  of  the  same  divine 
truths,  even  when  it  is  cordial  and  sincere,  may  admit  of 
augmentation.  The  power  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer, 
for  example,  by  which,  "  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,"*  are  cordially 
believed  by  all  christians,  but  they  are  apprehended  with 
difi'erent  measures  of  clearness  and  force :  with  some 
they  are  sufiicient  to  embolden  them  to  venture  upon  him 
with  trembling  hope  ;  with  others  they  produce  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  accompanied  with  "joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory ."t  The  transcendent  love  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  dying  for  us,  is  truly  apprehended,  and 
sincerely  believed,  by  all  true  christians ;  but  the  views 
which  they  entertain  of  it  are  very  different  in  depth  and 
impression.  As  the  same  object  may  be  seen  under 
different  lights,  so  the  same  truths  may  be  contemplated 
with  distinct  degrees  of  evidence  and  brightness.  To 
"  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your  faith.";}:  "  Your 
faith  groweth  exceedingly."§  "  But  having  hope,  when 
your  faith  is  increased."  || 

By  the  nature  of  things,  the  light  of  faith  must  ever 

*  Heb.  vii.  25.  f  1  Pet.  i.  8.  1 1  Thess.  iii.  10. 

§  2  Thess.  i.  3.  II 2  Cor.  x.  15. 
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be  inferior  to  that  of  Aasion  ;  it  can  never  fully  reach  in 
its  power  over  the  heart,  the  perfection  of  sight,  and, 
consequently,  will  never  make  us  equally  happy  or  holy 
with  those  who  "see  as  they  are  seen,  and  know  as  they 
are  known."  There  is  a  limit  to  which  it  can  never 
reach,  but  it  may  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to 
it.  These  things,  on  which  the  faith  of  a  christian  is 
exercised,  may  be  considered  as  twofold;  consisting 
either  of  objects  revealed,  which  have  a  present  sub- 
sistence, or  promises  of  future  good.  The  character  and 
perfections  of  the  blessed  God,  the  office  and  work  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  efficacy  of 
his  blood,  and  the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  belong 
to  the  former.  The  light  of  faith  makes  this  known  to 
us:  and  this  light  is  progi-essive,  and  by  it  we  may 
attain  to  still  higher  and  more  transforming  views  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer.* 


XXIII. 

SECOND  DISCOURSE,  ON  PRAYER  FOR  THE 
INCREASE   OF   FAITH. 

Luke  xvii.  5. — Lord,  increase  our  faith. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  an  increase  of  faith. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

II.  As  they  regard  the  Supreme  Being. 

I.  As  they  respect  ourselves.  It  will  have  powerful 
influence  in  increasing  our  religious  enjoyments.  One 
grand  design  of  Christianity  is  to  make  mankind  happy 
by  diminishing  that  portion  of  vexation  of  spirit  which 
cleaves  to  all  earthly  things.  "These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,"  said  our  blessed  Lord,  ''  that  your  joy 
might  be  full."t  But  the  degree  of  this  joy  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  measure  of  our  faith. 

I.  An  increase  of  faith  will  effectually  deliver  us  from 

*  This  and  the  following  sermon  were  preached  in  June,  1810. 
f  John  XV.  11. 
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distressing  doubts  respecting  our  state.  As  light  makes 
all  other  things  manifest,  so  it  makes  itself.  While  faith 
is  "  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"*  it  may  be  difficult 
to  be  discerned ;  but,  when  it  becomes  more  matured,  it 
"vvill  be  easily  perceivable. 

2.  The  things  of  God  are  so  transcendently  excellent 
and  glorious,  that  the  more  lively  our  apprehension  of 
them,  the  more  happy  we  shall  necessarily  be.  The 
more  Ave  see  of  God  in  Christ,  the  more  we  shall  be  con^ 
scions  of  a  surpassing  beauty  in  those  objects,  that  ^vill 
eclipse  the  whole  world  in  our  vieAv.  The  all-sufficiency 
and  unchangeableness,  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  truth 
of  the  Great  Eternal,  viewed  by  faith,  will  fill  the  mind 
with  the  most  exalted  satisfaction.  The  glory  of  the 
visible  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
reflection,  or  rather  the  shadow,  of  this  glory.  If  the 
contemplation  of  created  truth  and  goodness,  developed 
in  the  actions  of  man,  affi)rds  so  high  a  satisfaction  ;  if 
it  is  sufficient  in  its  brightest  display,  to  excite  rapture  ; 
how  much  more  [^will  the  mind  be]]  fired  in  meditating 
by  faith  on  the  original,  unchanging,  and  eternal  truth 
and  goodness  !  If  to  trace  the  counsels  of  princes,  \j,o 
observe]  the  masterly  strokes  of  Avisdom  and  address, 
evinced  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  earthly 
kingdoms  [[gives  pleasure,]  hoAV  much  more  ravishing  to 
have  laid  open  to  our  vicAV  the  counsels  of  the  King  of 
kings ;  to  be  alloAved  to  behold  the  deep  things  of  God ; 
the  contrivance  of  that  coA^enant,  AA'hich  is  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sm-e  ;  the  thoughts  of  his  heart,  AA'hich  endure 
to  all  generations !  Hoav  delightful  to  see  the  footsteps 
of  di\ine  grace  in  ancient  times,  the  gradual  preparations 
for  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  tj'pes  and  shadoAA^s  of  the 
laAV  preparing  the  Avay  for  preaching  the  cross,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  succeeded  by  the  Adsion  of  eternal 
glory  !  If  to  contemplate  some  stupendous  Avork  of  God 
fills  the  mind  Avith  admiration  and  delight,  hoAV  much 
more  to  dAvell  by  faith  on  the  mediation  of  Him  Avho  is 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 

♦  Matt.  xiii.  3i. 
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image  of  his  person  ;"*  assuming  our  nature,  carrying  our 
sins  up  -with  him  to  the  cross,  rising  from  the  dead,  sit- 
ting at  the  right  Iiand  of  God,  ever  living  to  make 
intercession,  diffusing  his  Spirit,  and  scattering  his  graces, 
among  the  children  of  men.  Who  that  knows  any  thing 
of  such  an  object,  can  be  content  without  wishing  to 
know  more  of  him  ?  Who  will  not  be  disposed  to  look 
on  all  things  else  as  dross  and  dung  when  compared  to 
such  an  object  ? 

To  feel  the  steady  illumination  of  faith,  is  to  dwell  in 
a  calm  and  holy  light ;  and  if  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  natural  light,  how  much  more  to 
behold  this  light  of  God,  which  sheds  an  incomparably 
sweeter  ray  ;  which  reveals  his  face,  brings  near  his  love, 
and  lays  open  the  prospects  of  eternity !  Guided  by  this 
light,  you  will  be  conducted  to  the  abode  of  the  celestial 
city,  when  a  view  will  be  opened  into  paradise,  and  you 
will  hear,  with  John,  "  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  harpers 
harf>ing  with  their  harps,  and  crying.  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever."t 

1.  An  increase  of  faith  will  deliver  us  from  the  per- 
plexity which  springs  from  a  state  of  mind  unsettled  in 
religion. 

2.  It  mil  have  an  extensive  influence  on  our  sanctifi- 
cation. 

(1.)  The  joys  of  faith  will  diminish  your  sensibility  of 
the  pleasures  of  sin.  The  pure  and  certain  satisfaction, 
which  springs  from  spiritual  views,  Avill  indispose  you  to 
relish  the  j^olluted  gratifications  of  sense ;  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  earthly  pleasures  will  appear  too 
light  and  airy,  too  transitory  and  inconstant,  to  bear  a 
comparison  with  those  richer  enjoyments  to  which  the 
soul  has  access  by  faith. 

(2.)  As  the  gospel  supplies  the  strongest  motives  to 
holiness,  so  faith  brings  the  heart  into  contact  with  those 
motives. 

*  Heb.  i.  3.  f  Rev.  xiv.  2  ;  v.  13. 
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(3.)  So  important  is  an  increase  of  faith  to  an  ad- 
vancement in  the  divine  life,  that  all  the  graces  of  the 
christian  are  represented  as  so  many  fruits  of  faith, 
neither  any  farther  acceptable  to  God  than  as  they  sprung 
from  this  principle.  In  their  extent,  perfection,  and 
variety,  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  genuine  practice 
of  a  lively  faith  :  "  Abide  in  me,  and  let  my  words  abide 
in  you."*  Faith  is  a  prolific  grace,  it  produces  and 
maintains  every  other  ;  it  "  works  by  love  ;"f  "it  purifies 
the  heart.":}: 

II.  In  its  aspect  towards  God.  It  is  the  grand  instru- 
ment of  glorifying  him. 

In  its  essential  exercises,  apart  from  its  external  effects 
it  is  eminently  adapted  to  glorify  God.  It  renders  to  him 
the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  It  rests  on  him  as  the 
Eternal  Truth,  as  the  Rock  of  Ages ;  "  Abraham  being 
strong  in  faith,  gave  glory  to  God."§ 

Directions  f 07^  increasing  Faith. 

I.  Earnest  and  humble  prayer :  "  Lord,  increase  our 
faith."  Fall  at  the  footstool  of  the  cross,  crying,  with 
him  in  the  gospel,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  my  un- 
beHef."!| 

II.  Frequent  and  devout  converse  with  the  object  of  it. 

III.  Watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those 
objects  which  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  eclipse  its  light, 
to  obstruct  its  operations,  and  impair  its  efi'ects  ;  namely, 
sensual  pleasure ;  eager  pursuit  of  the  world ;  intimate 
converse  with  men  of  the  world. 

•  John  XV.  7.  f  Gal.  v.  6.  J  1  John  iii.  3. 

§Rom.  iv.  20.  H  Mark  ix.  24. 
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XXIV. 

ON  WISDOM. 

James  i.  5. — If  any  of  yon  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of   God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  tipbraideth  not.* 

Of  all  the  gifts  which  God  is  wont  to  dispense  to  the 
children  of  men,  the  most  valuable  is  wisdom.  Without 
this,  the  advantages  we  derive  from  every  other  are  pre- 
carious and  transitory,  and  are  often  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  evils  which  result  from  their  abuse. 
Wisdom  is  of  incomparable  value,  as  it  instructs  us  how 
to  use  every  other  good ;  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  and  make  it  most  subservient  to  the  true  end  of 
our  being.  The  Scriptures  extol  the  excellence  of  wis- 
dom in  the  highest  terms : — "  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding  : 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise 
of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  pm-e  gold.  She  is 
more  precious  than  rubies  :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst 
desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her."+ 

Wisdom  is  to  be  distinguished  from  knowledge ;  to 
which  it  bears  an  affinity,  but  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  There  may  be  a  large  compass  of  knowledge 
acquired,  the  fruit  of  extensive  observation  and  reading, 
accompanied  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  capacious 
memory,  where  there  is  very  little  wisdom.  A  wretched 
misconduct  may  appear  at  the  same  [^time]],  a  series  of 
imprudences,  thoughtless  prodigality,  or  intemperance, 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  least  pretension  to  wisdom. 
There  are  far  more  knowing  than  wise  men.  Talents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  command 
universal  admiration,  may  exist  apart  from  wisdom. 
Though  wisdom  necessarily  presupposes  knowledge,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  exercise  it  in  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  yet  it  ought  to  be  something  more  practical,  or 
rather  more  comprehensive  :  it  ever  bears  a  relation  to 

*  Preac^jed  in  June  1811.  {- Prov.  iii.  13-15. 
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the  end;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  perfect,  to  the  highest 
and  last  end  the  agent  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view. 
It.first  judges  of  the  end  fittest  to  be  pui'sued,  and  next 
determines  what  are  the  most  fitting  and  suitable  means 
of  accomplishing  it. 

Every  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  inferior 
to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who  lays  the 
bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to  the  archi- 
tect who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the  work.  The 
former  executes  only  Avliat  the  latter  contrives  and  di- 
rects. Now,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  wisdom  to  preside 
over  every  inferior  principle,  to  regulate  the  exercise  of 
every  power,  and  limit  the  indulgence  of  every  appetite, 
as  shall  best  conduce  to  one  great  end.  It  being  the 
province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as  umpire  on  every 
difficulty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction  and  control  to 
all  the  powers  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection.  It 
belongs  to  wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  when 
to  cease ;  when  to  reveal,  and  when  to  conceal  a  matter ; 
when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence  ;  when  to  give, 
and  when  to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measure 
of  all  things,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  obt;dning  the  end,  pursued  in  every 
deliberate  course  of  action. 

Every  particular  faculty  or  skill  besides  needs  to  de- 
rive direction  from  this  ;  they  are  all  quite  incapable  of 
directing  themselves.  The  art  of  navigation,  for  instance, 
will  teach  us  to  steer  a  ship  across  the  ocean,  but  it  will 
never  teach  us  on  what  occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a 
voyage.  The  art  of  war  mil  instruct  us  how  to  marshal 
an  amiy,  or  to  fight  a  battle,  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage ; 
but  you  must  learn  from  a  higher  school  when  it  is  fit- 
ting, just,  and  proper,  to  wage  war  or  to  make  peace. 
The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  sow  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth ;  it  belongs  to 
another  skill  to  regulate  their  consumption  by  a  regard 
to  our  health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances. 

In  short,  there  is  no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species 
of  skill  we  can  apply,    but  requires  a  superintending 
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hand ;  but  looks  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  prin- 
ciple, as  a  maid  to  her  mistress,  for  direction  :  and  this 
universal  superintendent  is  wisdom.* 

To  carry  our  ideas  of  it  as  far  as  possible,  the  wise 
man  traces  it  up  to  its  fountain,  and  contemplates  it  as 
it  subsists  in  the  breast  of  Deity.  "  The  Lord  by  wis- 
dom hath  founded  the  earth ;  by  understanding  hath  he 
established  the  heavens.  By  his  knowledge  the  depths 
are  broken  up,  and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew."t 

But  though  we  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  thus  far 
of  wisdom  in  general,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to 
take  the  word  in  that  extension  in  the  passage  before  us. 
If  we  turn  to  the  context,  we  shall  find  St.  James  de- 
scribing the  happy  fruits  which  result  from  a  right  tem- 
per under  afiliction  and  persecution.  This  epistle,  as 
well  as  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Jews  under  circumstances  of  per- 
secution. St.  James  had  exhorted  christians  to  count  it 
all  joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations ;  knowing 
this,  that  the  trying  of  their  faith  worketh  patience. 
"  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  He  then  adds, 
"  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,"  (that  is,  the  wisdom  ne- 
cessary to  suffer  right,  the  wisdom  included  in  a  right 
and  becoming  temper  under  persecutions  and  trials,) 
'^  let  him  ask  of  God." 

In  this  view,  the  wisdom  here  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  including  two  things. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  duty. 

•  The  admirers  of  Cowper  will,  on  reading  the  above,  be  naturally 
reminded  of  liis  graphic  contrast  of  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Task. 

"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connexion.     Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  w  ith  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knovvledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learnt  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — Ed. 
t  Prov.iii.  19,  20. 
VOL.   V.  T 
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A  clear  and  just  conception  of  what  was  duty,  was 
not  always  easily  attained.  A  season  of  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake  would  naturally  he  productive,  in 
many  cases,  of  great  difficulty  in  determining  how  to 
act. 

"  "When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,"  said  our  Lord, 
"  flee  ye  to  another."  But  what  is  the  degree  of  danger, 
what  the  [^serious  advance^  of  the  approaching  storm, 
that  will  exempt  flight  from  the  charge  of  pusillanimity  ? 
What  the  just  limits  betwixt  a  temporizing  policy  and 
imprudent  rashness  ?  There  is,  doubtless,  a  just  limit 
betwixt  wantonly  exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  and  a 
cowardly  shrinking  from  it ;  betwixt  that  selfish  timidity 
which  will  sacrifice  truth  to  safety,  and  that  undistin- 
guishing  fearlessness  which  will  prompt  us  "  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine,"  though  it  be  morally  certain  "  they 
will  turn  again  and  rend  us." 

A  nice  discernment  of  the  true  path  of  duty  on  such 
occasions  can  only  be  acquired  by  divine  teaching. 

II.  The  "S'vdsdom  necessary  in  such  circumstances  in- 
cludes especially  a  right  temper  of  mind  towards  God 
and  our  fellow-creatures. 

1.  Towards  God.  This  temper  very  much  consists  in 
a  humble  acquiescence  in  his  dispensations,  in  a  readi- 
ness to  sufier  under  his  hand,  and  in  his  cause.  It  is 
one  thing  to  suffer  under  the  hand  of  God  inevitable 
calamities  ;  and  another  to  suffer  with  a  cheerful  resig- 
nation, with  a  full  and  um-eserved  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  disposals,  mixing  adoring  thoughts  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  proceedings  and  the  equity  of  his  dispensations, 
saying,  from  the  heart,  with  our  blessed  Lord,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done ;"  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name." 
In  this,  and  in  every  other  instance,  the  conduct  of  our 
Lord  furnishes  us  with  a  perfect  example  of  that  wisdom 
it  is  our  duty  to  implore  of  God.  The  wisdom  that 
bow^s  the  mind  to  submission,  "  stays  it  upon  God,"  and 
fills  it  with  meekness  and  compassion,  while  we  "  com- 
mit ourselves  to  him  as  to  a  faithful  Creator,"  is  of  no 
ordinary  kind — can  be  procured  only  from  one  quarter. 

2.  This  includes  a  proper  temper  towards  our  fellow- 
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creatures ;  and  particularly  towards  tlie  autliors  of  our 
sufferings.  Nature,  left  to  itself,  is  apt  to  break  out 
into  resentment,  to  feel  exasperated ;  and  the  more  in 
proportion  as  the  treatment  we  meet  with  is  unquestion- 
ably unreasonable  and  unjust. 

The  first  suggestion  of  nature  in  such  circumstances, 
is,  "  to  render  evil  for  evil,"  to  wish  to  be  revenged,  and 
to  retaHate  the  usage  we  have  sustained.  Very  different 
is  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  :  which  teaches,  "  if 
our  enemy  be  hungry,  to  feed  him ;  if  thirsty,  to  give 
him  drink,  and  thus  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head:" 
that,  instead  of  being  "  overcome  of  evil,  we  may  over- 
come evil  with  good,'"'"  To  look  upon  men,  however 
injurious,  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  just  and  holy 
God ;  and  to  overlook  the  former,  in  an  attention  to  the 
latter,  is  a  high  attainment  of  spiritual  wisdom ;  like 
David,  who  when  he  was  cursed  and  insulted  by  Shimei, 
said,  "  Let  him  alone,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  Lord  may  requite  me  good  for  his  curs- 
ing this  day."t 

While  Ave  feel  the  eftects  of  their  malice,  to  forgive  it 
freely  and  sincerely,  and  to  pray  with  sincerity  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge, — not  to  permit  the  con- 
duct of  the  enemy  to  induce  a  forgetfalness  of  what  be- 
longs to  him  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  a  partaker  of  the 
same  nature, — is  a  piece  of  wisdom  that  is  truly  godlike. 
While  we  are  assisted  by  divine  grace  to  bear  persecu- 
tions and  afflictions  in  a  right  spirit,  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  God  in  permitting  them,  advances  towards  its 
completion  ;  the  process  goes  on  without  disturbance ; 
the  sanctifying  tendency  of  it  continues  unchecked; 
patience  has  its  perfect  work,  in  order  to  our  being 
"  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  nothing."  Repining  and 
impatience  tend  eminently  to  frustrate  the  Qmerciful] 
intentions  of  Providence  in  our  affliction ;  while  the 
composure  of  a  well-regulated  mind — of  a  mind  stayed 
upon  God,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  working  tlieir 
full  effect.     And,  on  this  account,  a  suitable  temper  in 

*  Rom.  xii.  20,  21.  t  2  Sam.  xvi.  11, 12. 
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a  season  of  persecution  and  trial  may  justly  be  denomi- 
nated an  important  branch  of  wisdom.  Though  the 
apostle  had,  in  enjoining  the  duty  before  us,  an  especial 
view  to  the  case  of  persecution,  yet  this  is  by  no  means 
the  only  case  to  which  the  advice  is  applicable.  The 
occasions  in  which  we  lack  wisdom  are  very  numerous : 
in  each  of  them  it  will  behove  us  to  ask  it  of  God. 

We  are  continually  liable  to  difficulties  and  sorrows, 
from  which  nothing  but  a  superior  skill  to  our  own  can 
extricate  us  :  "  The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself :  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.'"*"  Are  we 
at  a  loss,  in  present  circumstances,  to  descry  the  path  of 
duty  and  safety,  when  our  way  appears  to  b^  hedged  in 
on  every  side  ;  is  darkness  set  in  our  paths,  and  we  know 
not  how  to  proceed  ? — "  Let  us  ask  wisdom  of  God." 
Do  we  feel  ourselves  habitually  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  temptation ;  do  we  feel  evil  present  with  us,  or  are 
we  in  danger  of  being  cari'ied  [^along]  by  the  [^violence] 
of  our  sensual  appetites,  against  which  we  have  hitherto 
struggled  in  vain  ?  Qet  us  ask  wisdom  of  God.] 

Enforce  the  exhortation  of  seeking  it  of  God  in  the 
following  considerations : — 

I.  As  it  is  of  indispensable  necessity,  so  it  is  in  vain 
to  seek  it  elsewhere. 

II.  It  resides  in  him  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

III.  He  is  willing  to  communicate  :  "  For  the  Lord 
giveth  -vA-isdom :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge 
and  understanding.  He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for 
the  righteous."t  "  Giveth  liberally,"  acrXwj,  with  a  li- 
beral mind,  bountifully. 

"  The  caution, — "nothing  doubting." 

•  Jer.  X.  23.  f  Prov.  ii.  6,  7. 
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XXY. 

ON  ENGAGEDNESS  OF  HEART  IN  APPROACHING 
UNTO  GOD. 

Jeremiah  xxx.  21. — For  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to  approach 
unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lard. 

In  this  chapter  is  contained  an  illustrious  prophecy  of 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Israelites  to  their  own 
land :  first,  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  whither  a 
part  of  the  nation  were  already,  and  the  remainder  were 
shortly  to  be  removed ;  next,  from  their  long  captivity 
and  dispersion  through  all  the  countries  of  the  earth, 
which  has  now  subsisted  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years.  As  a  standing  record  of  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  as  well  as  his  infallible  foreknowledge  of 
all  events,  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  commit  to  \vrit- 
ing  all  the  words  which  God  had  spoken  to  him  during 
the  whole  time  he  had  exercised  the  prophetic  ofiice. 

Those  who  had  presumed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  without  being  commissioned,  had  flattered  the 
QJews^  with  the  assm'ances  that  the  residue  of  the 
people  should  not  be  can-ied  into  Babylon,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  nation  which  were  akeady  sent  thither  should 
speedily  be  restored  to  their  native  country.  In  oppo- 
sition to  these  false  suggestions,  Jeremiah  was  com- 
manded to  send  a  message  to  the  captives  in  Babylon, 
saying,  "  Build  ye  houses  in  Babylon,  and  dwell  in  them; 
and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them ;  take  ye 
wives,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters ;  and  take  Avives 
for  your  sons."*  In  that  message  he  delivered  the  fa- 
mous prediction  respecting  the  precise  time  of  the  dura- 
tion of  their  captivity,  which  he  limits  to  seventy  years, 
and  the  study  of  which  enabled  Daniel  to  perceive  its 
approaching  termination.  "  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(i.  e.  of  Darius)  I  Daniel  understood  by  books  the  num- 
ber of  the  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 
years  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."t 

•  Jer.  xxix.  5,  6.  -{-  Dan.  ix.  2. 
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As  a  part  of  the  distinguishing  favours  which  God 
said  he  had  in  reserve  for  the  people,  he  promises  that  at 
their  restoration  the  oppression  of  a  foreign  yoke  should 
he  broken,  and  they  should  he  again  ruled  by  princes  of 
their  own  race,  agreeable  to  the  language  of  Isaiah  re- 
specting the  same  event ;  when  the  people  shall  first  be 
purified  and  reformed  by  divine  chastisement,  and,  after- 
Avards,  reinstated  in  a  happy  and  prosperous  condition. 
"  And  I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  purely  purge 
away  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all  thy  tin  :  and  I  will 
restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy  counsellors  as 
at  the  beginning :  afterward  thou  shalt  be  called.  The 
city  of  righteousness,  the  faithful  city.  Zion  shall  be 
redeemed  with  judgement,  and  her  converts  with  righte- 
ousness."* It  is  not  only  foretold  that  a  native  governor 
should  be  set  over  the  house  of  Israel,  but  that  he  should 
be  distinguished  for  his  piety — "  The  Lord  will  cause 
him  to  draw  nigh  unto  him." 

The  words  of  the  text  may  be  considered  in  three 
points  of  view. 

I.  As  descriptive  of  the  character  of  Zerubbabel,  they 
were  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  seventy  years'  captivity,  when  a  governor  was  ap- 
pointed over  them,  named  Zerubbabel,  the  son  of  Sheal- 
tiel,  the  great  grandson  of  Jehoiachim.  He  was  a  person 
eminently  devoted  to  God,  who  exerted  himself  with 
much  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  altar  and  the  temple,  and 
establishing  the  worship  of  God.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  renewed,  after  a  cessa- 
tion of  seventy  years.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was  es- 
tablished in  the  seventh  month.  Masons  and  builders 
were  hired  from  Sidon  to  assist  in  erecting  the  temple, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  amidst  confused  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  lamentation :  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men  at  witnessing  the  house  of  God  rising  up 
from  its  ruins  ;  and  lamentation  on  the  part  of  the  old, 
who  had  beheld  the  superior  glory  of  the  former. t 

When  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  envy- 

*  Isa.  i.  25  -27.  f  See  Er.ra  iii.  11—13. 
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ing  their  prosperity,  hired  counsellors  against  them,  and 
procured  an  order  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  work,  it  was  of  necessity  suspended  for  a  while  ; 
but  he  lost  no  time  in  resuming  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
till  it  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes.  A  feast  of  dedication  was  kept  on  this  joyful 
occasion,  and  afterwards  the  feast  of  the  passover  was 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month,  with 
great  jo}^  as  Ezra  observes  :  "  The  Lord  made  them  joy- 
ful, and  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto 
them,  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house 
of  God,  the  God  of  Israel."" 

He,  and  Joshua  the  high-priest,  were  represented  in 
the  visions  of  Zechariah,  as  the  two  candlesticks  supplied 
through  pipes  from  olive  trees,  to  indicate  the  plenitude 
of  that  juice  with  which  they  were  endued,  which  is  thus 
explained  by  the  angel : — "Then  said  he.  These  are  the 
two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth."t  The  difficulties  attending  the  work,  which 
were  very  great  in  themselves,  were  extremely  heightened 
by  the  malice  and  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  God, 
particularly  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  the  strength  and  for- 
titude with  which  he  was  endowed  from  on  high  enabled 
him  to  surmount  them.  "  Who  art  thou,  0  great  moun- 
tain ?"  said  the  prophet ;  "  before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt 
become  a  plain.  Moreover,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,  saying,  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  tliis  house  ;  his  hands  also  shall  finish  it ; 
and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent 
me  unto  you.":}: 

11.  The  words  of  the  text  admit  of  being  applied, 
with  the  gi-eatest  propriety,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  prophecy  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  thirty -first 
chapters  looks  forward  to  gospel  times,  and  has  an  ulti- 
mate respect  to  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
their  conversion  to  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Zerubbabel 
Avas  an  illustrious  type.  The  prophet  was  wont,  m  con- 
nexion with  the  assurances  of  the  divine  favour  to  the 

*  Ezra  vi.  22.  f  Zech.  iv.  14.  X  Zecli.  iv.  7—9. 
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Israelites,  In  restoring  tlieir  temple  after  the  captivity,  to 
mix  predictions  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  : — "  Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  saying.  Behold  the  man 
Tvhose  name  is  The  Branch ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out 
of  his  place,  and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  : 
even  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall 
bear  the  glory,  and  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne ; 
and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne  ;  and  the  counsel 
of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both."* 

The  prophet  foreseeing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  descrying  his  character,  spake  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise :  "  And  who  is  he  that  has  engaged  his  heart  to 
approach  unto  God  ?"  None  ever  approached  unto  God 
so  nearly,  or  under  the  same  character  as  he  did.  He, 
considered  as  man,  was  taken  into  an  intimate  personal 
imion  with  the  Deity,  so  as  to  become  Immanuel,  or 
"  God  with  us  ;"t  and  he  approached  to  God,  in  the 
office  of  a  Mediator,  to  make  peace  between  the  offended 
Majesty  of  Heaven  and  his  sinful  creatures.  He  came, 
like  Aaron,  with  incense,  betwixt  the  lining  and  the 
dead,  to  stay  the  plague,  and  arrest  divine  vengeance  in 
its  career.  He  approached  unto  God  in  our  behalf,  not 
with  the  trembling  diffidence  of  a  sinful  mortal,  who  is 
conscious  of  his  ovm  danger  and  demerits,  but  with  the 
holy,  becoming  boldness  of  a  son  to  a  father.  He  inter- 
posed with  precious  blood ;  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
stipulations  which  intervene  between  him  and  the 
Father,  claims  his  church  as  his  purchase,  and  asserts  his 
authority  to  save  them  "  with  an  everlasting  salvation  :" 
"  Deliver  him  from  going  do^vn  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found 
a  ransom."i  He  made  his  approach  to  God  by  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice  and  spotless  obedience,  by  enduring  the 
awful  penalty  denounced  on  transgressors ;  and  by  mag- 
nifying the  law  made  it  honourable. 

His  heart  was  also  ineffably  engaged  in  this  work. 
None  ever  exhibited  such  a  concern  for  the  divine 
honour,  such  a  zeal  for  the  divine  interests,  as  was  ex- 
emplified by  our  blessed  Lord.     "  Sacrifice  and  offering 

*  Zech.  vi.  12, 13.        t  Isaiah  vii.  14.        t  Job  xxxiii.  24. 
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thou  didst  not  desire  :  in  bumt-offering  and  sin-offering 
thou  hadst  no  pleasure.  Then  I  said,  To  do  thy  will,  O 
God,  I  come  ;  thy  law  is  within  my  heart."* 

Nor  was  he  deten-ed  by  the  greatest  discouragements, 
nor  dismayed  by  the  greatest  opposition,  nor  by  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  .the  most  dismal  sufferings,  so  as  to  desist 
from  persevering  in  his  undertaking  till  it  was  completed. 
He  did  not  "  fail,  nor  was  discouraged,  till  he  had  set 
judgement  in  the  earth." 

Animated  by  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  "  he  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame." 

If  we  look  through  all  the  scenes  and  passages  of  his 
life,  we  shall  find  him  incessantly  engaged  m  his  Father's 
business,  with  an  utter  contempt  of  the  world,  and  a 
perfect  absorption  of  mind  in  the  great  and  holy  objects 
he  came  to  accomplish.  He  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  ends  of  his  mission,  nor  ever  suffered  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  them  by  the  love  of  ease, 
the  fascination  of  pleasure,  or  the  terrors  of  death.  His 
disciples,  who  were  the  daily  witnesses  of  his  actions, 
w^ere  compelled  to  apply  to  him  a  remarkable  expression 
in  the  prophetic  part  of  the  Psalms — "  The  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up."t 

III.  We  may  consider  the  passage  before  us  as  highly 
expressive  of  the  true  manner  in  which  the  service  of 
God  must  be  undertaken,  if  we  would  render  it  accept- 
able to  him,  or  useful  to  ourselves. 

Among  the  heathen,  it  was  usual  to  form  a  conjecture 
of  the  good  or  ill  success  of  application  to  their  deities, 
from  the  state  in  which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  were 
found ;  and  nothing  was  considered  as  a  more  fatal  omen 
than  its  wanting  a  heart.  Their  worship,  we  are  well 
aware,  was  folly  and  delusion ;  but  in  this  instance  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us,  which  is, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  heart  being  engaged  in 
religion. 

By  the  heart,  the  Scriptures  generally  intend  the  in- 
nermost and  the  noblest  powers  of  the  mind,  in  opposi- 

*  Psalm  xl.  6—8.  +  Psalm  Ixix.  9. 
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tion  to  external  actions  of  tlie  body.  It  denotes 
deliberate  choice,  understanding,  and  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  semblance  of  devotion,  consisting  in  a 
compliance  with  its  lisible  forms  and  regulations.  As 
the  heart  has  usually  (whether  justly  or  not  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire)  been  looked  upon^  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  in  like  manner  as  the  brain  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  organ  of  thought,  it  has  been,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  employed  to  denote  that  faculty  of  the  soul 
by  which  we  perceive  what  appears,desirable,  and  cleave 
to  what  affords  us  satisfaction,  and  taste  the  delight  which 
certain  objects  are  adapted  to  afford.  This  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  religion  :  here  is  its  proper  seat. 

1 .  It  implies  a  preparation  of  heart  for  religious  duties. 
Ezra  "  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  to  do  it,"  to  disengage  his  mind  from  vain  imagina- 
tions, from  worldly  thoughts,  from  every  thing,  in  short, 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  religion^.  By  a  diligent  perusal 
of  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God,  we  are  prepared  to 
approach  him  ;  by  hearing  him  when  he  speaks  to  us, 
we  are  fitted  to  speak  to  him. 

He  who  rushes  into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High 
without  solemn  deliberation,  without  reflecting  on  the 
weighty  and  serious  nature  of  such  an  undertaking, 
can  with  little  propriety  be  said  to  have  "  engaged  his 
heai-t." 

2.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  suitable  affections  in 
the  services  of  religion,  the  being  susceptible  of  such 
sentiments  and  dispositions  as  are  correspondent  to  the 
universal  object  of  Avorship,  as  w^ell  as  to  the  diversified 
circumstances  in  which  Qwe  are  placed.]  Love,  reve- 
rence, and  trust,  a  profound  sense  of  our  own  meanness 
and  pollution,  belong  universally  to  every  approach  to 
God.  While  these  dispositions  in  truly  pious  souls,  will 
receive  a  colour  and  complexion  from  their  peculiar  con- 
dition,— according  as  it  is  a  condition  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
of  sensible  consolation  or  of  desertion,  is  depressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  exhilirated  with  a  sense  of 
pardon, — the  soul  sometimes,  wHth  little  reflection  on  its 
own  state,  will  be  taken  up  with  adoring  views  of  the 
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divine  glory,  cleliglitfully  losing  itself  in  the  vivid  con- 
templation of  the  great  All  in  All.  At  other  times  it 
will  be  occupied  with  an  affecting  view  of  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  it  in  providence  and  grace.  "  AVe 
thought  of  thy  loving-kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst  of 
thy  temple."''"  There  are  seasons  again,  when,  under  the 
burdens  of  guilt  and  distress,  it  will  be  incessantly  stirring 
itself  up  to  take  hold  upon  God.  "  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  Lord  :  my  soul  is  bowed  down  within  me  ;  my  wounds 
stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolishness."+ 

In  such  circumstances  the  pious  soul  Avill  resemble 
Jacob,  who  ^westled  with  the  angel,  wept,  and  made 
supplication.  In  all  these  various  exercises,  the  heart 
will  be  engaged  in  approaching  to  God  :  the  heart  will 
be  mingled  with  it,  as  the  expression  signifies. 

3.  It  includes  constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  sted- 
fastness  of  resolution  to  cleave  to  God.  "  I  have  sworn," 
says  David,  "  and  I  will  perform  it,  that  I  will  keep  thy 
righteous  judgements.  I  have  inclined  my  heart  to  per- 
form thy  statutes  always,  even  unto  the  end." 

(Contrast  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Childi'en  of 
Israel  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  Saul.) 


XXVI. 

ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

1  Chron.  xvi.  A'S.—Andall  the  people  departed  every  man  to  his  house  : 
and  David  returned  to  bless  his  house. 

Public  exercises  of  religion,  when  properly  conducted, 
have  a  happy  tendency  to  prepare  the  mind  for  those  of  a 
more  private  nature.  When  the  soul  is  elevated  and  the 
heart  softened  by  the  feelings  which  public  Avorship  is 
calculated  to  inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  address  the 

*  Psalm  xhiii.  9.  f  Psalm  vi.  2.  xxxviii.  5,  6. 
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throne  of  grace  witli  peculiar  advantage ;  we  are  dis- 
posed to  enter  with  a  proper  relish  on  such  a  duty,  and 
thus  "go  from  strength  to  strength."  David,  at  the 
time  to  which  this  passage  refers,  had  heen  assisting  at 
a  great  and  joj^ul  solemnity,  that  of  hringing  the  ark  of 
God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edora,  where  it  had  abode 
three  months,  to  the  place  M'hich  he  had  prepared  for 
it.  The  joy  which  David  felt  on  this  interestiug  occa- 
sion was  very  rapturous.  He  conducted  it  to  Jerusalem, 
and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  tent  he  had  pitched  for  it. 
He  offered,  as  a  testimony  of  his  zeal  and  devotion, 
bm*nt  offerings  and  sacrifices  to  God,  and  then  closed  the 
solemnity. 

We  need  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the  import  of  this 
expression.  It  undoubtedly  signifies  his  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  his  people  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion. Under  the  ancient  law,  God  was  pleased  to  appoint 
a  form  in  which  Aaron,  the  high-priest,  was  commanded 
to  bless  the  people.  "  On  this  mse  ye  shall  bless  the 
Children  of  Israel,  saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless 
thee,  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."* 

This  instructs  us  how  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"  David's  returning  to  bless  his  house  -"  it  was  to  present 
them  to  God  in  prayer,  and  entreat  his  blessing  upon 
them. 

I  shall  take  occasion  from  these  words  to  urge  upon- 
you  the  duty  of  family  prayer ;  a  duty,  I  fear,  too  much 
neglected  amongst  us,  though  it  is  one  of  high  importance 
and  indispensable  obligation.  In  bringing  this  subject 
before  you,  I  shall,  first,  attempt  to  show  the  solid  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and,  secondly,  endeavom-, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  suggest  a  few  hints  respect- 
ing the  best  method  of  performing  it. 

I.  The  passage  before  us  invites  us  to  consider  it  is  a 
practice  by  which  good  men  have  been  distinguished  in 
every  age. 

*  Numb.  vi.  23-26. 
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It  pleads  the  sanction  of  the  highest  example.  It  was 
exemplified,  we  see,  in  the  conduct  of  David,  "the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,"  "the  niBn  after  God's  own 
heart ;"  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  who  did  not  sup- 
pose the  cares  of  royalty  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting 
it.  In  the  various  removals  of  Abraham  from  place  to 
place,  we  find  that  wherever  he  came  to  sojourn  he  built 
an  altar,  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord :  an  altar  at 
which  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  he  was 
wont  to  assemble  his  family,  and  to  present  his  addresses 
on  their,  as  well  as  his  own,  behalf.  We  know,  fi-om 
the  testimony  of  scripture,  that  he  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous for  the  care  he  took  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  his  household.  This  part  of  his  character  is  attested 
in  the  following  emphatic  manner  :  "  For  I  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
do  justice  and  judgement ;  that  the  Lord  may  bring 
upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him."* 

But  wherein,  we  may  safely  ask,  was  this  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  household  displayed,  if  he 
never  bowed  the  knee  with  them  in  prayer  ;  never  exem- 
plified before  their  eyes  so  important  a  duty  as  that  of 
devout  supplication  to  the  Almighty  ?  [ 

In  the  history  of  Isaac  we  read  of  his  building  an 
altar  at  Beersheba,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Such  also  was  the  custom  of  Jacob  at  the  differ- 
ent places  where  he  fixed  his  habitation.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  we  find  him  thus  addressing  his  house- 
hold :  "  Put  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you, 
and  be  clean,  and  change  your  garments  :  and  let  us 
arise,  and  go  up  to  Bethel ;  and  I  will  make  there  an 
altar  unto  God,  who  answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  dis- 
tress, and  was  w^ith  me  in  the  way  which  I  went."t 

Thus  ancient  is  the  practice  on  which  we  are  now  in- 
sisting, It  appears  to  have  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
the  religion  of  patriarchal  times,  and  it  has  subsisted  in 
every  period  of  the  christian  church. 

*  Gen.  xviii.  19.  f  Gen.  xxw.  2,  3. 
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In  later  ages,  wlio  among  the  devoted  servants  of 
Christ  can  be  mentioned,  that  have  neglected  it  ?  The 
pious  reformers,  the  venerable  founders  of  the  EstabHshed 
Church  of  England,  we  know,  conscientiously  practised 
and  earnestly  enforced  it ;  and  so  did  our  pious  fore- 
fathers among  the  nonconformists.  This  was  a  branch 
of  their  conduct  for  which  they  incun-ed  the  ridicule  of 
a  careless  and  ungodly  world ;  and  in  their  days  it  was 
ever  recognized  as  an  inseparable  appendage  of  true 
piety.  They  would  have  required  no  further  proof  of 
the  absence  of  the  fear  of  God  in  a  family  than  the 
want  of  a  domestic  altar,  at  which  its  members  might 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Family  prayer  is  a  natural  and  necessary  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  dependence  of  families  upon  God,  and 
of  the  innumerable  obligations  they  are  under  to  his 
goodness.  The  union  of  mankind  in  families  is  ascribed 
to  God,  and  is  a  distinguished  []mark]  of  his  loving- 
kindness.  '•  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families."^'  "  He 
maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house,  and  to  be  a 
joyful  mother  of  children."t  The  ties  of  domestic 
society  are  of  his  forming :  the  birth  and  preservation 
of  children  are  eminent  instances  of  his  favour  and 
beneficence.  It  is  surely  incumbent  on  families,  then, 
to  acknowledge  him  in  their  domestic  relation. 

Every  family  is  a  separate  community,  placed  under 
one  head,  and  governed  by  laws  independent  of  foreign 
control.  This  sort  of  society  is  the  root  and  origin  of 
every  other ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  bound 
together  by  ties  [^the  most]]  tender  and  sacred.  Every 
other  social  bond  in  which  men  are  united  is  loose  and 
incidental,  compared  to  that  which  unites  the  members 
of  the  same  family. 

On  what,  let  me  ask,  does  the  obligation  of  social 
worship  rest  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  social  nature  by  which 
man  is  distinguished  ?  It  is  because  we  are  destined  to 
live  in  society,  and  are  bound  together  by  mutual  wants 
and  sympathies,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  worship  the 

*  Psalm  Ixviii.  6. 
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Creator  in  a  social  manner.  Man  being  essentially  a 
social  creature,  liis  religion  takes  the  forms  of  his  nature, 
and  becomes  social. 

Supposing  the  justice  of  these  observations  to  be  ad- 
mitted, they  conclude  %vith  the  greatest  force  in  favour 
of  the  obligation  of  family  worship.  Does  the  duty  of 
social  worship  result  from  man's  being  placed  in  society  ? 
Here  is  the  closest  and  most  intimate  society.  Is  it  right 
that  mercies  received  in  common  shall  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged ;  that  the  interposition  of  divine  goodness 
we  in  common  want  should  be  implored  in  company 
with  each  other  ?  Here  is  a  perfect  identity  of  wants 
and  necessities ;  a  closer  conjunction  of  interests  than 
can  possibly  subsist  in  any  other  situation.  In  an  affec- 
tionate and  well-ordered  family,  that  quick  sympathy  is 
felt  which  pervades  the  members  of  the  body  :  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it ;  or  if  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 

No  earthly  blessing  can  be'fall  the  head  of  a  family,  in 
which  its  members  do  not  share  the  benefit ;  no  calamity 
can  befall  him,  without  spreading  sadness  and  distress 
thi'ough  the  household.  Whatever  is  suffered,  or  what- 
ever is  enjoyed,  extends  its  influence  through  the  whole 
cncle.  Whoever,  consequently,  reflects  on  the  true 
foundation  of  social  worship,  must  perceive  that  the 
arguments  Avhich  evince  its  propriety,  apply  to  the  wor- 
ship of  families  with  still  greater  cogency,  in  proportion 
as  the  ties  of  domestic  union  are  more  close  and  intimate 
than  all  others.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  two 
individuals,  who  are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  true  reli- 
gion, passing  years  together  under  the  same  roof,  without 
uniting  in  their  addresses  to  a  throne  of  grace.  We  feel 
a  persuasion,  that  two  such  individuals,  though  now^ise 
related  to  each  other,  will  be  led  to  signalize  their  union 
by  acts  of  social  piety,  and  that  as  they  must  often 
"  hold  sweet  counsel  together,"  so  they  will  frequently 
be  disposed  to  pour  out  their  united  supplications  to 
God. 

How  much  more  may  this  be  expected  to  take  place 
betwixt  those  who  are  united  in  the  close  relation  of 
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husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children !  It  most 
assuredly  will,  unless  that  ingredient  in  the  character  he 
wanting,  which  in  the  former  instance  was  supposed, — a 
principle  of  real  piety.  Thus  we  perceive  that  family 
religion  is  the  natural  result  of  the  social  nature  of  man, 
when  sanctified  by  divine  grace ;  that  it  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  important  branch  of  social  religion.  Yiewed  in  that 
light,  it  is  clearly  comprehended  within  the  extent  of  the 
injunction,  of  "  prapng  always  with  all  prayer  and  sup- 
plication in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance."* 

3.  The  duty  we  are  recommending  is  enforced  by  its 
tendency,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  form  the  minds 
of  children  and  servants  to  the  love  and  practice  of 
-religion.  On  those  persons,  if  there  be  any  such  present, 
who  look  upon  religion  to  he  a  delusive  fancy,  instead  of 
the  most  important  concern  in  the  world,  we  despair  of 
making  any  impression  in  this  discourse  :  but  with  those 
who  believe  it  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  the  conside- 
ration now  mentioned  will  have  considerable  weight. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  whatever  we  wish 
others  to  practise,  we  must  exemplify  in  our  conduct  as 
well  as  enjoin.  The  truth  of  this  observation  extends  to 
every  branch  of  conduct  without  exception.  Would  we 
wish  to  impress  on  young  persons  a  sound  regard  to 
veracity  ?  we  must  maintain  a  strict  regard  to  it  in  our 
ovm  intercourse  with  mankind.  Are  w^e  desirous  to 
train  up  our  families  in  the  observation  of  the  rules  of 
justice  ?  we  must  take  care  to  signalize  our  attachment 
to  it  by  exemplary  uprightness  in  our  own  behaviour. 
In  every  department  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  we 
must  not  only  point  out  the  path,  but  lead  the  way.  The 
application  of  this  remark  to  the  subject  in  hand  is  ex- 
tremely obvious.  Your  wish,  we  take  it  for  granted,  is 
to  train  up  your  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and, 
as  a  necessary  [^branch]  of  this,  in  the  practice  of  prayer. 
Is  it  likely  you  will  succeed  in  that  wish  while  you  neg- 
lect to  afford  them  an  example  of  what  you  -wish  them 

*  Epb.  vi.  18. 
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to  practise  ?  What,  under  the  blessing  of  divine  grace, 
is  so  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  prayer,  as  the  being  called,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, to  take  part  in  your  devout  supplications  to  God  ? 
While  they  witness  your  constancy,  assiduity,  and  fer- 
vour in  this  exercise,  they  cannot  fail  of  acknowledging 
its  importance,  Avithout  avowing  a  contempt  of  parental 
example. 

A  household  in  which  family  prayer  is  devoutly  at- 
tended to,  conjoined  mth  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  a  school  of  religious  instruction.  The  whole  contents 
of  the  sacred  volume  are  in  due  course  laid  open  before 
its  members.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  their 
relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  of  their  sins,  and 
their  wants,  and  of  the  method  they  must  take  to  pro- 
cure pardon  for  the  one  and  the  relief  of  the  other. 
Every  day  they  are  receiving  "line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept."  A  fresh  accession  is  continually  making 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge ;  new  tniths  are  gradually 
opened  to  their  view,  and  the  impressions  of  old  truths 
revived.  A  judicious  parent  will  naturally  notice  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  his  family  in  his  devotional 
addresses  :  such  as  the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  His  addresses  will  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Has  a  pleasing  event  spread  joy  and 
cheerfulness  through  the  household  ?  it  will  be  noticed 
with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude.  Has 
some  calamity  overwhelmed  the  domestic  circle  ?  it  will 
give  occasion  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  divine 
equity ;  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  will  be  vindi- 
cated, and  grace  implored  through  the  blood  of  the  Re- 
deemer, to  sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

When  the  most  powerful  feelings,  and  the  most  inter- 
esting circumstances,  are  thus  connected  with  religion,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  through  divine  grace, 
some  lasting  and  useful  impressions  will  be  made.  Is 
not  some  part  of  the  good  seed  thus  sown,  and  thus  nur- 
tured, likely  to  take  root  and  to  become  fruitful  ?  Deeply 
as  we  are  convinced  of  the  deplorable  corruption  of  the 

VOL.   V.  u 
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human  heart,  and  the  necessity,  consequent  on  this,  of 
divine  agency  to  accomplish  a  saving  purpose,  we  must 
not  forget  that  God  is  accustomed  to  work  by  means ; 
and  sm-ely  none  can  he  conceived  more  Hkely  to  meet 
the  end.  What  can  he  so  likely  to  impress  a  child  with 
a  dread  of  sin,  as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly  depreca- 
ting the  wrath  of  God  as  justly  due  to  it ;  or  to  induce 
him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation  and  intercession 
of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  imploring  it  for  him,  day 
by  day,  wdth  an  importunity  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject  ?  By  a  daily  attention  on  such 
exercises,  children  and  servants  are  taught  most  elFectu- 
ally  how  to  pray :  suitable  topics  are  suggested  to  their 
minds ;  suitable  petitions  are  put  into  their  mouths ; 
while  their  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
furnishes  the  arguments  by  which  they  may  "  plead  with 
God." 

May  I  not  appeal  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  being  trained  up  under  religious  parents,  whether  you 
do  not  often  recall  with  solemn  tenderness  what  you  felt 
in  domestic  worship  ;  how  amiable  your  parent  appeared 
interceding  for  you  with  God  ?  His  character  appeared 
at  such  seasons  doubly  sacred,  while  you  beheld  in  him 
not  only  the  father,  but  the  priest  over  his  household  ; 
invested  not  only  with  parental  authority,  but  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

Where  a  principle  of  religion  is  not  yet  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  family  prayer,  accompanied  with 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is,  with  the  divine  bless- 
ing, the  most  likely  means  of  introducing  it.  Where  it 
already  subsists,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  cherish, 
strengthen,  and  advance  it  to  maturity  :  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  Uke  the  morning  and  the  evening  dew  at  the 
root  of  the  tender  blade. 

On  the  contrary,  when  there  is  no  public  acknow- 
ledgement of  God  in  a  family,  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  that  children  and  servants  should  grow  up  ignorant 
and  careless  of  their  highest  concerns.  You  may  pre- 
tend, indeed,  that  you  are  punctual  in  yoiu"  private  devo- 
tions ;  but,  without  observing  that,  this-  pretence,  under 
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such  circumstances,  will  seldom  bear  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion. What  is  that  part  of  your  conduct  that  falls  under 
the  notice  of  your  domestics,  that  distinguishes  you 
from  those  unhappy  persons  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world  ?  If  the  Scriptures  are  not  read,  if  your 
family  is  never  convened  for  worship,  no  trace  or  vestige 
of  religion  remains.  A  stranger  who  sojourns  in  such  a 
family  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  with  much  more  truth 
and  propriety  than  Abraham  on  another  occasion, 
"  Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place." 

4.  The  practice  of  family  worship  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  heads  of  families  themselves.  In  common 
with  other  means  of  grace,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it 
will  have  this  influence.  Of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
prayer  is  the  most  beneficial.  But  prayer  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  now  contemplating,  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  advantages  which  deserve  to  be  considered 
by  themselves. 

He  who  statedly  invites  others  to  be  witnesses  of  his 
devotions,  invites  a  peculiar  inspection  of  his  behaviour  ; 
and  must  be  conscious  to  how  much  observation  and  con- 
tempt he  lays  himself  open,  should  he  betray  a  flagrant 
inconsistency  between  his  prayers  and  his  conduct.  That 
parent  who,  morning  and  evening,  summons  his  family 
to  acts  of  devotion,  is  not,  perhaps,  distinctly  aware  of 
the  total  amount  of  the  influence  this  circumstance  has 
upon  his  mind.  It  will  act  as  a  continual  monitor,  and 
will  impose  useful  restraint  upon  his  behaviour.  He 
recollects  that  he  is  about  to  assume  an  awful  and  vene- 
rable character  in  the  eyes  of  his  domestics — a  character 
which  must  set  the  indulgence  of  a  multitude  of  impro- 
prieties in  a  most  glaring  light.  Is  he  in  danger  of 
being  ensnared  into  indecent  levity,  or  of  contracting  a 
habit  of  foolish  jesting  and  talking  ?  he  recollects  he  is 
soon  to  appear  as  the  mouth  of  his  family  in  addressing 
the  blessed  God.  Is  he  sun'ounded  with  temptations  to 
an  immoderate  indulgence  of  his  fleshly  appetites  in 
meats  and  drinks  ;  should  he  yield  to  the  temptation,  how 
would  he  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  to  appear  on 
u2 
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his  knees  before  God  ?  Is  he  tempted  to  use  harsh  and 
provoking  language  to  his  children  ?  he  recollects  he  is 
in  a  few  hours  to  bear  them  in  his  arms  before  the  Lord. 
He  is  to  commend  his  companion  in  life  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  protection ;  how,  then,  can  he  be  "  bitter 
against  her  ?"  The  case  of  his  servants  is  to  be  shortly 
presented  before  God  in  social  prayer :  under  such  a 
recollection,  it  will  surely  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  for- 
bear threatening,  reflecting  that  he  himself  has  a  Master 
in  heaven.  Knowing  that  in  the  hearing  of  all  his 
inmates  he  is  about  to  bewail  the  corruptions  of  his  na- 
ture, to  implore  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  strength  to  resist 
temptation  ;  will  he  not  feel  a  double  obligation,  on  this 
account,  to  struggle  against  that  corruption,  and  anxiously 
to  shun  temptation  ?  The  punctual  discharge  of  the 
duty  we  are  contending  for  will  naturally  strengthen  his 
sense  of  the  obligation  of  domestic  duties,  forcibly  re- 
mind him  of  what  he  owes  to  every  member  of  the 
domestic  circle,  and  cement  the  ties  of  conjugal  and 
parental  affection. 

5.  I  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  probable  pleas 
which  will  be  urged  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

(1.)  The  most  plausible  I  can  think  of  is  want  of 
ability.  To  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fui-nish  a  reply, 
did  it  absolutely  require  a  degree  of  ability  above  the 
most  ordinary  measure.  They  who  urge  this  plea  may 
be  conscious  of  their  incapacity  to  become  the  mouth  of 
others  in  extemporary  prayer,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Excellent  forms,  expressive  of  the  wants  and 
desires  of  all  christian  families,  may  be  obtained,  which, 
supposing  the  inability  alleged  to  be  real,  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  employed.  We,  as  dissenters,  for  the  most 
part  use  and  prefer  free  prayer.  But  God  forbid  we 
should  ever  imagine  this  the  only  mode  of  prayer  which 
is  acceptable  to  God.  We  cannot  doubt  that  multitudes 
of  devout  persons  have  used  forms  of  devotion  with 
great  and  eminent  advantage.  To  present  om*  desires 
before  God,  in  reliance  on  the  atonement  of  the  Media- 
tor, is  the  real  end  of  prayer,  [^and]  is  equally  acceptable, 
whether  it  be  offered  with  or  without  a  preconceived 
form  of  words. 
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The  plea  of  mental  inability  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
an  examination,  unless  it  include  an  incapacity  to  read ; 
a  case  comparatively  rare,  and  which,  Ave  hope,  is  con- 
tinually becoming  rarer,  and  applies  to  few  instances  of 
the  neglect  we  are  complaining  of. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  those  who  complain  of 
this  inability  have  never  made  the  trial,  and,  conse- 
quently, never  can  form  any  accurate  judgement  of  their 
qualifications.  Were  you  to  make  the  attempt,  begin- 
ning with  the  use  of  a  form  if  absolutely  necessary,  and 
making  variations  and  additions  as  your  feelings  may 
suggest,  you  would  find  the  accomplishment  of  that  gra- 
cious promise,  "  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength." 

If  your  omission  of  family  prayer  is  accompanied  with 
a  similar  neglect  of  private  devotion,  your  situation  is, 
indeed,  deploral)le ;  you  are  living  "  without  God  in  the 
world."  But  supposing  you  to  make  conscience  of  pri- 
vate prayer,  why  not  adopt  the  same  method  in  domestic 
worship,  with  the  addition  of  such  petitions  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  greater  publicity  may  require  ?  Beware 
lest  a  secret  disaffection  to  God,  a  secret  enmity  to  his 
person  and  his  ways,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  apol- 
ogy. It  wears  a  show  of  humility,  but  it  is  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  it  without  the  substance. 

(2.)  Another  class  of  persons  are  ready  to  admit  the 
propriety  and  utihty  of  this  practice,  but  allege  that  such 
is  the  variety  and  multitude  of  their  worldly  avocations, 
that  they  cannot  spare  the  time  requisite  for  this  exer- 
cise. Let  such  be  urged  to  remember  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  pui-pose  we  are  recommending  is  very 
small — five  minutes  will  suffice  for  reading  an  ordinary 
chapter  ;  l^not  many  more  for  the  utterance  of  a  fervent^ 
prayer ;  so  that  the  exercise,  morning  and  evening,  need 
occupy  little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  half  an  hour.  And 
is  this  a  space  too  much  to  be  allotted,  in  the  most  busy 
life,  for  an  exercise  so  sacred  in  its  obligation,  and  so 
replete  with  advantage  as  this  has  been  shown  to  be  ? 
Where  is  the  man  so  incessantly  occupied  as  not  to 
allow  himself  more  leisure  than  this,  frequently,  if  not 
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habitually ;  that  does  not  allot  more  time  to  objects  ot 
confessedly  inferior  magnitude  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  no  loss  of  time  will  usually 
result ;  for  what  may  seem  a  loss  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  that  spirit  of  order  and  regularity  which 
the  stated  observance  of  this  duty  tends  to  produce.  It 
will  serve  as  an  edge  and  border  to  preserve  the  web  of 
life  from  unravelling ;  it  will  tend  to  keep  every  thing  in 
its  proper  place  and  Qirae]] ;  and  this  practice  will  natu- 
rally introduce  a  similar  regularity  into  other  employ- 
ments. 

Consider  for  a  moment  on  what  principle  does  the 
plea  of  want  of  time  depend.  Plainly  on  this  :  that 
religion  is  not  the  grand  concern ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  important  than  the  service  of  God ;  that  the 
pleasing  and  glorifying  of  our  Maker  is  not  the  great 
end  of  human  existence ; — a  fatal  delusion,  a  soul- 
destroying  mistake,  which  militates  against  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  presumptuously  impeaches  the 
A^sdom  of  that  Saviour  who  exclaimed,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."* 

(3.)  Another  class  will  perhaps  reply,  "We  are  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  obligation  of  the  duty  which  has 
been  recommended;  but  we  have  so  long  neglected  it 
that  we  know  not  how  to  begin, — are  ashamed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  surprise,  the  cmiosity,  it  will  occasion. 


But  there  is  much  impiety  in  this  shame  ;  and  if  it  be 
permitted  to  deter  you  from  complying  with  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  the  commands  of  God,  it  will  unques- 
tionably class  you  with  ''  the  fearful  and  unbelieving, 
who  shall  have  their  portion  in  the  second  death."  To 
be  ashamed  of  the  service  of  Christ  is  to  be  ashamed  of 
Christ  and  his  cross  ;  and  you  have  heard  the  divine  de- 
nunciation of  judgement  on  such  characters.     "  Whoso- 

*  Matt.  vi.  33. 
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ever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation  ;  of  him  also  shall  the 
Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory 
of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels."*  You  are  afraid  of 
presenting  yourself  under  a  singular  aspect  to  your  do- 
mestics and  acquaintance  :  have  you  not  reflected  on  the 
awful  and  trying  situation  in  which  you  will  be  placed 
by  the  infliction  of  the  sentence,  justly  merited,  "Of 
him  will  I  be  ashamed ;"  "  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine 
enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee 
before  thee  ?" 

II.  Hints  on  the  practice.     Best  mode  of  perform- 
ing it. 

1.  Let  it  ever  be  joined  with  reading  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Let  it  be  constant. 

3.  Attend  with   a  full    decision   of  mind,  with   the 
utmost  seriousness. 

4.  Seek  the  aid  of  the  Spirit. 


XXYII. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  INEVITABLE  LOT  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE. 

EccLES.  xi.  S.—If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all  ;  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  ;  foi^  they  shall  be  many. 

There  is  nothing  better  established  by  universal  ob- 
servation, than  that  the  condition  of  man  upon  earth  is, 
less  or  more,  an  afflicted  condition :  "  Man  is  born  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."t  As  the  sparks 
ascend  by  an  immutable  law  in  nature,  so  the  sorrows 
to  which  we  are  exposed  spring  from  necessity,  from 
causes  whose  operation  is  unavoidable  and  universal. 
Look  through  all  the  generations  of  man,  throughout  all 
times  and  places,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  a  single  in- 
dividual who  has  not,  at  one  period  or  another,  been  ex- 

♦  Mark  viii.  38.  ^  Job  v.  7. 
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posed  to  the  aiTOws  of  adversity.  The  roll  or  record  of 
human  destiny  is  written  "  wdthin  and  without,  with 
lamentation  and  mourning,  and  woe/'* 

We  are  naturall}'^  extremely  and  immoderately  at- 
tached to  worldly  enjoyments  and  to  temporal  prospects. 
Our  souls  cleave  to  them  with  an  eagerness  extremely 
disproportioned  to  their  real  value,  which  is  one  of  the 
maledictions  incurred  by  the  fall.  The  curse  denounced 
upon  the  earth  for  man's  sake  has  contracted  the  sum  of 
earthly  good  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  blasted  it 
wdth  much  vanity ;  but  has  not  had  the  eflPect  of  dispel- 
ling the  charm  by  which  it  engages  our  affections.  It  is 
a  part  of  the  misery  of  man,  in  his  fallen  state,  that  he 
has  become  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  world,  now 
that  it  has  lost  its  value.  Having  swerved  from  God, 
and  lost  his  true  centre,  he  has  fallen  into  an  idolatry  of 
the  world,  and  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of  his  at- 
tachment, even  at  the  very  time  that  its  beauty  is  marred 
and  its  satisfactions  impaired. 

'"'  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun."t  While  the  sun  of  earthly  prospects  shines,  we  are 
apt  to  feel  the  day  of  evil  at  a  distance  from  our  minds  ; 
we  are  reluctant  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
scene ;  we  shut  out  the  thought  of  calamity  and  distress 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder. 

The  young  revel  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
exult  in  the  gay  hopes  and  enchanting  gratifications 
suited  to  that  delightful  [[season],  as  though  they  were 
never  to  know  a  period.  Amused  and  transported  with 
[[their]  situation  and  Qheir]  prospects,  it  is  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  they  admit  the  conviction  that  the  days 
are  fast  approaching  when  they  shall  confess  they  have 
no  pleasm-e  in  them.  "  Let  us  enjoy  the  good  things 
that  are  present."  "  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass 
by  us."  "  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before 
they  be  withered.":]: 

*  Ezek.  ii.  10.  f  Eccles.  xi.  7. 

I  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ii.  8. 
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Experience,  in  most  cases,  soon  alters  their  senti- 
ments, and  events  arise  which  impress  an  indelible  con- 
viction of  the  short  duration  of  earthly  good.  The  bloom 
of  health  is  blasted  by  disease  ;  the  seeds  of  some  in- 
curable malady  begin  to  shoot  up,  and  make  their  ap- 
pearance ;  or  the  agony  of  disappointed  passions  is  im- 
pressed ;  or  cares  and  anxieties  begin  to  corrode  the 
mind  ;  or  the  hand  of  death  [[inflicts]]  some  fatal  stroke, 
by  "which  the  object  of  the  tenderest  afi^ection  is  snatched 
away. 

If  a  long  course  of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed,  during 
which  almost  every  thing  has  succeeded  to  the  wish, 
(which  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  occurs,)  the  con- 
fidence in  worldly  hopes  and  prospects  is  mightily  in- 
creased ;  the  mind  is  more  softened  and  enervated  by  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity,  and  is  the  more  un- 
fitted to  Qgo  through]  those  scenes  of  distress  which 
inevitably  await  him.  He  who  is  in  this  situation  is 
tempted  to  say,  "  I  shall  surely  die  in  my  nest  :"*  or,  in 
the  language  of  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel,  "  Soul,  eat, 
di'ink,  and  be  merry ;  thou  hast  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years."t 

The  whole  system  of  worldly  amusement  is  adapted 
to  make  us  forget  the  real  condition  of  human  life,  to 
disguise  every  object,  and  to  invest  the  present  state 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  glow.  It  is  contrived,  in  every 
part  of  it,  to  banish  reflection,  to  hide  the  future  from 
the  view,  and  to  make  us  overlook  the  evils  of  life,  and 
the  realities  of  eternity.  But  still,  as  the  nature  of 
things  remains  the  same,  as  the  course  of  human  events 
can  no  more  be  aiTested  than  the  tide,  the  only  effect  of 
this  voluntary  infatuation  is,  to  render  the  stroke  of 
calamity,  when  it  does  fall,  doubly  heavy,  by  leaving  the 
soul  without  preparation  and  without  resources.  "  Their 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  their  destruction  as  a 
whirlwind.":}:  The  lot  of  mankind  is,  sooner  or  later,  a 
state  of  suffering,  from  which  no  past  successes,  no 
seeming  stability   in   our  station,   can   possibly  secure. 

*  Job  xxix.  18.  +  Luke  xii.  19.  t  Prov.  i.  27. 
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"  Thougli  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them 
all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  for 
they  shall  be  many.     All  that  cometh  is  vanity/'* 

It  is  wisdom,  then,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  human 
life  ;  to  correct  the  illusions  of  our  passions ;  and  to  re- 
gulate our  expectations  respecting  the  good  and  evil  of 
the  present,  by  the  result  of  universal  observation  and 
experience.  It  is  Solomon,  that  model  of  a  gi-eat  and 
prosperous  prince,  whose  [^mental^  attainments,  exalted 
station,  and  extraordinary  prosperity,  combined  to  confer 
upon  him,  as  far  as  possible,  an  exemption  from  suffer- 
ing, who,  under  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  penned 
these  words,  "  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in 
them  all ;  yet  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  ; 
for  they  shall  be  many." 

Let  us  proceed  briefly  to  consider  what  improvement 
should  be  made  of  this  view  of  human  life,  of  this  uni- 
versal exposure  to  affliction. 

I.  The  first  lesson  it  should  teach  us  is,  that  we  are 
not  in  the  situation  in  which  man  was  first  formed.  The 
original  destination  of  man  was  not  a  state  of  suffering. 
When  God  first  formed  the  world,  on  surveying  all  that 
he  had  created,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  "  very  good."t 
If  it  now  be  very  e^dl,  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
state  and  condition  of  mankind^  since  the  Supreme 
Being  is  immutable.  It  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
his  perfections  to  doom  an  innocent  creature  to  so  much 
suffering ;  and  the  Word  of  God  expressly  declares  "  he 
does  not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men.":{: 
Hence,  calamities  are  styled  chastisements  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  and  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  expres- 
sions of  tbe  divine  anger.  Under  the  administration  of 
a  "wise  and  holy  Being,  had  there  been  no  sin,  there 
would  have  been  no  suffering.  Tyrants  may  delight  in 
displaying  their  power  over  their  vassals,  by  inflicting 
upon  them  unmerited  punishments ;  but,  far  be  it  from 
us  to  suspect  such  conduct  in  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"§ 
in  Him  who  "  delighteth  in  mercy." || 

*  Eccles.  xi.  8.  t  Gen.  i.  31.  t  Lam.  iii.  33. 

§  Ezek.  xxxix.  7.  ||  Mic.  vii.  18 
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The  unspeakable  calamities  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
in  our  passage  through  life,  announce  our  fallen  state ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any  consistent  account  of  them, 
without  referring  them,  as  the  word  of  God  uniformly 
does,  to  our  original  defection  and  departure  from  God. 
In  this  light  his  conduct  in  afflicting  them  appears  un- 
exceptionably  just  and  proper.  We  ''  have  forsaken  the 
fountain  of  living  water,'"'^  and.  it  is  just  that  the  "  cis- 
•terns"  to  which  we  repair  should  be  "broken."  We 
have  served  and  loved  "  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator  ;"t  and  it  is  just  that  created  comforts  should  be 
imbittered.  We  have  virtually  declared  by  our  conduct, 
that  there  is  no  happiness  to  be  found  in  God :  how  fit- 
ting is  it  that  he  should  declare  '  You  shall  find  it  no- 
where else ;'  how  equitable  is  it  that  he  who  leans  upon 
an  "arm  of  flesh,":}:  instead  of  trusting  in  the  living 
God,  should  often  Qfind]]  it  to  be  a  broken  reed,  which 
wounds  him  who  stays  himself  upon  it,  instead  of  afford- 
ing him  support !  When  we  consider  what  a  scene  of 
indescribable  distress  the  state  of  the  world  presents  at 
this  moment ; — the  devastation  of  ^nations]  ;  the  sud- 
den reverses  of  fortune  in  the  highest  ranks  ;  and  the 
penury,  embarrassment,  and  distress  in  the  lower  ; — who 
does  not  see  Qin  these]  the  tokens  of  the  [^divine]  dis- 
pleasure ;  who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  marks  of  a  fallen 
state,  and  that  the  Lord  has  a  controversy,  by  which  he 
pleads  Avith  all  flesh  ? 

We  have  all  been  guilty  of  spiritual  idolatry,  and  the 
Lord,  in  his  justice,  spreads  our  carcases  before  the  ob- 
jects of  our  guilty  attachment.  "  At  that  time,  saith 
the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  the  bones  of 
the  priests,  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets,  and  the  bones 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves  :  and 
they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  have  loved,  and 
whom  they  have  served,  and  after  whom  they  have 
walked,  and  whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom  they 

•  Jer.  ii.  13.  f  Horn.  i.  25.  ;  Jer.  xvii.  5. 
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have  worshipped."*  Let  us  no  longer  regard  the  cala- 
mities of  life  as  the  offspring  of  chance,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  blind  necessity,  but,  agreeably  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  as  the  judgements  of  the  Lord. 

11.  Let  the  consideration  of  the  universal  exposure  of 
man  to  calamities  and  sufferings  prevent  our  being  sur- 
prised or  astonished  when  it  becomes  our  own  lot.  When 
we  are  unexpectedly  led  into  scenes  of  trial,  we  are  apt 
to  be  filled  with  emotion,  "  as  though  some  strange  thing 
had  happened  unto  usj"t  and  perhaps  are  tempted  to 
suspect  that  we  are  treated  with  an  imjustifiable  rigour. 
"We  are  ready,  too  often,  to  draw  invidious  comparisons 
between  ourselves  and  those  who,  we  suppose,  are  dealt 
with  in  a  more  favourable  manner ;  and  secretly  to  say, 
Why  am  I  thus  afflicted  and  distressed ;  why  am  I  set 
as  a  mark  for  his  arrows  ?  It  might  be  sufficient,  in 
order  to  repress  such  emotions,  to  remember  that  the 
Lord  is  a  sovereign  who  gives  no  account  of  his  matters  : 
shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  him, 
"  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?"  "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God  ?  "^  "  Shall  a  living  man  complain, 
a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?"§  We  must  be 
strangely  unacquainted  with  ourselves,  if  we  are  not 
aware,  that  he  has  corrected  us  less  than  our  iniquities 
deserve.  These  considerations,  however,  though  not 
slight,  ai-e  not  the  only  ones  which  are  fitted  to  calm  the 
tumult  of  the  breast.  We  may,  with  advantage  to  our- 
selves, and  unitedly  with  the  most  perfect  benevolence, 
cast  our  eyes  abroad,  to  contemplate  the  universality  of 
distress.  We  are  not  the  only  or  the  greatest  sufferers : 
we  have  innumerable  companions  in  tribulation.  With- 
out giving  scope  to  imagination,  or  quitting  the  realities 
of  life,  we  may  easily  find  among  our  fellow-creatures 
instances  of  deeper  woe,  and  more  complicated  distresses, 
than  those  which  we  feel.  Here  we  may  see  a  person, 
like  Job,  flourishing  in  affluence,  and  reduced,  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  stroke,   to  the  depth  of  penury. 

^  Jer,  Mii.  1,  2.  flPet.  iv.  12. 

X  Rom.  ix.  20.  §  Lam.  iii.  39. 
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There  we  may  behold  another,  like  the  same  illustrious 
sufferer,  deprived  in  a  very  short  season  of  all  his  off- 
spring by  death.  There  we  see  the  widowed  mother  of 
a  numerous  family  at  a  loss  to  still  the  cries  of  her  chil- 
dren who  are  clamorous  for  bread.  If  we  turn  in  an- 
other quarter,  we  may  find  a  poor  unhappy  creature 
wasting  away  under  an  incurable  and  painful  disorder, 
where  the  only  vigorous  principle  seems  to  be  the  living 
cancer  which  corrodes  him.  Hear  the  bitter  lamentation 
of  Job  :  "  Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter,  and  my 
stroke  heavier  than  my  groaning."'^  "  When  I  lie  do^vn, 
I  say,  When  shall  I  arise,  and  the  night  be  gone  ?  I  am 
full  of  tossings  to  and  fro."t  "  Oh  that  my  grief  were 
thoroughly  weighed,  and  my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances 
together ! "  "  therefore  my  words  are  swallowed  up." 
"  For  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me,  the 
poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit.";]:  Hear  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart  exclaim,  "  I  water  my  couch  with 
my  tears,§  and  mingle  my  drink  with  weeping." ||  "  By 
reason  of  grief  my  flesh  is  dried  up,  and  my  heart  is 
>\ithered  as  grass."^  Look  at  the  history,  not  of  the 
enemies  only,  but  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  God, 
and  you  will  generally  find  their  trials  as  conspicuous  as 
their  piety  :  so  true  is  it  that  the  high  road  to  heaven 
is  through  suffering ;  and  that  "  through  much  tribula- 
tion we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom."** 

If  we  are  tempted  to  repine  at  seeing  others  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  while  we  are  harassed  and  distressed,  we 
form  a  most  inadequate  and  premature  judgement.  Their 
period  of  trial  will  arrive ;  their  day  of  calamity  is  also 
approaching ;  the  mildew  that  blights  their  enjoyments 
is  prepared  ;  and  from  the  evil  omen  of  adversity  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  more  than  ourselves. 
"  If  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet 
let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness ;  for  they  shall 
be  many." 

*  Job  xxiii.  2.  t  Job  V  ii.  4.  t  Job  vi.  2,  3 ,  4. 

Psalm  vi.  6.  ||  Psalm  cii.  9.  ^  Psalm  cii.  4. 

*»  Acts  xiv.  22. 
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III.  Here  we  learn  the  propriety  of  not  looking  for 
happiness  on  earth.  "  This  is  not  our  rest ;  it  is  pol- 
luted."* A  state  exposed  to  so  much  calamity  can 
never  have  been  designed  as  the  scene  of  enjoyment ;  it 
must  have  been  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  trial.  It 
is  not  Canaan ;  it  is  the  wilderness  through  which  the 
chosen  tribes  were  destined  to  pass  in  their  way  to  it ;  it 
is  a  vale  of  tears,  Calong]  which  the  christian  pilgrim 
toils  and  struggles  in  his  passage  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. Let  us  understand  the  real  nature  of  our  present 
condition ;  let  us  learn  that  nothing  belonging  to  it  is 
merely  or  principally  intended  for  our  gratification ;  that 
it  is  well  suited  to  be  the  abode  of  a  sinful  creature  upon 
trial,  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  where  there  is  just 
enough  of  good  to  support  under  evil,  and  those  pros- 
pects of  greater  good  afforded  in  a  future  state,  which 
are  sufficient  to  dispel  despondency.  It  is  a  condition 
characterized  by  vicissitude,  by  danger,  by  suffering,  and 
by  hope  ;  and  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  happiest  man 
who  most  surmounts  its  tempests,  escapes  its  pollutions, 
and  is  sanctified  by  its  trials.  Are  you  at  present  in 
circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort  ?  be  thankful  for  it, 
but  place  no  reliance  on  its  continuance.  Enjoy  with 
moderation  whatever  is  gratifying  in  your  lot,  but  let  it 
not  engage  your  heart,  let  it  not  deeply  entangle  your  af- 
fection. By  an  intimate  converse  with  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  learn  to  live  above  Qthe  worldj,  and  consider 
it  not  as  [^constituting]  your  portion  or  your  happiness. 
Study,  indeed  to  the  utmost  to  be  dead  to  the  world, 
and  alive  to  God  ;  that  "  when  he,  who  is  our  life,  shall 
appear,  ye  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory."  t 

lY.  Let  us  all  be  engaged  to  lay  in  a  suitable  prepa- 
ration for  the  days  of  adversity.  Let  us  be  aiming  to 
acquire,  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  diligent  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures,  those  principles  which  will  effectually 
support  us  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 

The  christian  character  is  [formed]  of  such  disposi- 
tions as  are  each  of  them  apart,  and  still  more  when 

•  Micah  ii.  10.  t  Col.  iii.  4. 
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combined,  adapted  to  support  the  soul  amidst  the  severest 
trials.  Under  the  influence  of  these,  the  christian  be- 
liever fears  none  of  those  things  that  may  happen. 
Faith,  by  elevating  the  attention  to  a  future  world — to 
the  glory  to  be  revealed,  by  imparting  to  the  real  chris- 
tian a  living  sense  of  that  atonement  which  is  given  in 
the  gospel,  is  a  principle  of  primary  efficacy.  The  ha- 
bitual disposition  to  look  upon  this  present  state  as  a 
passage  and  a  pilgrimage,  which  is  deeply  wrought  into 
the  christian  character,  is  of  itself  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  suffering.  The  solemn  renunciation  of  the 
world  included  in  this  [[impression]  of  the  Qnind]  tends 
immediately  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  joys  of  faith, 
the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  raise  the  soul  to  a 
surprising  elevation  above  the  storms  and  trials  of  life. 


XXVIII. 

ON  CHASTISEMENT  RESULTING  IN  PENITENCE. 

Jer.  xxxi.  18. — Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised  as  a 
bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke :  turn  thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned  ; 
for  thou  art  the  Lord  my  God. 

This  chapter  contains  great  and  gracious  promises  made 
to  the  people  of  Israel  upon  the  prospect  of  their  true 
repentance.  They  are  assured  that,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  rebukes  of  Providence,  the  Lord  had  mercy  in 
reserve,  when  their  afflictions  had  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  appointed,  in  humbling  and  reform- 
ing them. 

Before  God  visits  his  people  with  consolation,  he  pre- 
pares them  for  it  by  inspiring  a  penitential  spirit ;  well 
knowing  that  to  indulge  them  with  his  smiles,  while  they 
continue  obstinate  and  unreclaimed,  Avould  neither  com- 
port with  his  character,  nor  contribute  to  their  good. 
His  benignity,  and  condescension  are  sufficiently  evinced 
in  his  "  waiting  to  be  gracious ;"  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  pardons  the  humble  penitent.        He  shows 
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himself  attentive  to  tlie  first  movement  of  tlie  contrite 
heart  agreeable  to  his  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us, 
"I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim."  In  these  words  we 
have  the  picture  of  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  humble  and 
penitent  heart.  We  behold  it  in  the  deepest  retirement, 
without  the  least  disguise,  pouring  itself  out  before  God. 

In  these  remarkable  words  we  have  an  acknowledge- 
ment and  a  prayer. 

I.  These  words  contain  an  acknowledgement — "  Thou 
hast  chastised  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke." 

1.  This  expression  we  conceive  to  denote  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  former  corrections.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is 
rendered,  "Asa  bullock,  I  was  not  taught :  thou  didst 
chastise  me,  and  I  was  chastised."  This  was  all ;  and  no 
other  effect  ensued  than  the  uneasy  pain  which  chastise- 
ment necessarily  imparts.  Ephraim  is  represented  as 
conscious  that  former  corrections  had  answered  Httle  pur- 
pose. He  laments  the  little  improvement  he  had  made, 
and  prays  for  such  an  interposition  of  divine  power  and 
grace  as  may  work  an  efficient  conversion  :  "  Turn  thou 
me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."  The  rebukes  of  Providence 
are  often  represented  in  the  Scriptui-es  in  this  light. — 
"  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation,  which  speaketh 
imto  you  as  unto  children.  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked 
of  him :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth."* 

Since  afflictive  dispensations  "spring  not  from  the 
dust,"  but  are  ordained  of  God,  who  takes  no  pleasure  in 
the  sufferings  of  his  creatures,  nor  "  willingly  afflicts  the 
children  of  men  ;"f — since  a  state  of  innocence  would 
have  included  an  exemption  from  every  sorrow  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  sufferings  of  life  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  destiTictive, — there  is  no  light  in  which  it  is  so 
natural  to  consider  them  as  chastisements ;  which  are 
effects  of  displeasure,  but  not  of  a  displeasure  intended 
for  the  destruction  of  its  object,  but  the  amendment. 

*Heb.  xii.  5,  6.  f  Lam.  iii.  33. 
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2.  Though  corrections  are  calculated  to  produce 
amendment,  though  such  is  their  tendency  and  design,  it 
is  evident,  from  observation  and  experience,  they  often 
fail  in  accomplishing  the  effect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  men  hardened  under  rebukes,  and  to  grow  more  bold 
and  presumptuous  in  the  commission  of  sin,  after  having 
experienced  severer  trials  than  before.  This  melancholy 
fact  is  of  no  recent  observation  ;  it  is  frequently  described 
and  lamented  in  the  v^^ord  of  God.  "  Thou  hast  stricken 
them,"  says  Jeremiah,  "  but  they  have  not  grieved  ;  thou 
hast  consumed  them,  but  they  have  refused  to  receive 
correction :  they  have  made  their  faces  harder  than  a 
rock  :  they  have  refused  to  return."* 

Of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  external  correction,  we  have 
a  striking  proof  in  the  conduct  of  the  generations  who 
were  conducted  from  Egypt  under  the  hand  of  Moses. 
Never  were  a  people  more  frequently  or  more  severely 
corrected,  and  never  did  a  people  [[show]  themselves 
more  incorrigible.  While  the  remembrance  of  their 
sufferings  was  fresh,  they  seemed  disposed  in  earnest  to 
seek  God ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sense  of  their  cala- 
mities wear  off,  than  they  relapsed  into  all  their  former 
disobedience  and  rebeUion.  "  When  he  slew  them,  then 
they  sought  him  :  and  they  returned  and  inquired  early 
after  God.  And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
rock,  and  the  most  high  God  their  redeemer.  Neverthe- 
less they  did  flatter  him  with  their  mouth,  and  they  lied 
unto  him  with  their  tongue."t  This  is  but  a  picture  of 
what  we  may  observe  every  day.  We  see  men,  under 
afflictive  dispensations,  evince  a  degree  of  emotion  ;  they 
appear,  in  some  measure,  humbled  and  convinced ;  and, 
with  much  apparent  sincerity,  confess  their  persuasion  of 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
finding  happiness  out  of  the  ways  of  religion.  If  they 
are  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  eternity  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  immediate  prospect,  we  find  them 
making  the  most  solemn  resolutions,  condemning  their 
former  course  of  life,  and  resolving,  if  spared,  to  enter  on 

*  Jer.  V.  3.  t  Psalm  Ixxviii.  34—36. 
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a  new  course.  The  frivolous  objects  which  before 
engaged  their  attention  seem  to  have  lost  their  charm, 
and  a  flattering  prospect  is  exhibited  of  their  turning 
into  the  path  of  wisdom.  From  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, however,  it  is  manifest  their  passions  were  only 
laid  asleep,  while  their  principles  continued  unchanged. 
The  influence  of  the  world  was  suspended,  not  destroyed. 
The  novelty  of  their  situation  put  new  thoughts  into 
their  minds,  and  awakened  fears  to  which  before  they 
had  been  strangers.  But  as  the  whole  impression  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  when  these  circumstances 
were  changed,  the  mind  returned  to  its  former  state. 
Their  "  goodness  was  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 
early  dew,  which  passeth  away."  The  serious  impres- 
sions they  felt  during  the  season  of  afiliction  were  never 
followed  up.  They  terminated  in  no  regular  attachment 
to  the  serious  exercises  of  piety ;  or,  if  they  were  led  to 
pray  at  all,  they  were  not  sufficiently  deep  and  abiding 
to  produce  a  perseverance  in  that  duty.  The  recovery 
of  health,  or  the  return  of  prosperity  gradually,  but 
speedily,  effaced  every  trace  of  serious  feeling,  and  left 
them,  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  deeper  alienation  from  God 
than  ever. 

3.  Ephraim  is  here  represented  as  reflecting  upon  it. 
(Proximate  causes  of  the  inefficacy  of  correction  by 
itself) 

4.  Inattention  to  the  hand  of  God,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  their  neglecting  to  pass  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  sufferings  to  their  sins.  Religion  begins 
vnth.  consideration.  Till  they  are  brought  to  thorough 
reflection,  no  real  improvement  can  be  expected.  It  was 
a  frequent  complaint  with  the  Messiah,  "  My  people  will 
not  consider."  "  The  Lord  crieth  unto  the  city,  and  the 
man  of  wisdom  shall  see  thy  name  :  hear  ye  the  rod,  and 
who  hath  appointed  it."*  If  we  consider  affliction  as 
springing  from  the  dust,  and  content  ourselves  with 
looking  only  at  secondary  causes,  or  human  instruments, 
no  wonder,        *  *  *  ^-  *         * 

*  V  ^  ^  w  -J!- 

"  Micah  vi.  9. 
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Men  are  apt  to  spare  themselves ;  to  give  way  to  a 
dangerous  pusillanimity,  by  shrinking  from  reflections 
which,  however  usefril  in  their  tendency,  they  find  to  he 
painful.  They  are  apt  to  consider  their  sufi^erings  as 
expiatory. 

5.  In  the  serious  purpose  of  a  religious  life,  formed 
under  afflictive  dispensations,  too  many  depend  entirely 
upon  resolutions  formed  in  their  own  strength.  To  such 
purposes  may  be  applied  the  beautiful  image  of  Nahum  : 
"  As  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges 
in  the  cold  day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away, 
and  their  place  is  not  known."* 

II.  The  prayer, — "  Turn  thou  me,"  [[may  be]  enforced 
by  such  arguments  as  these  : — 

1.  The  plea  of  necessity.  There  is  no  other  resource. 
It  is  evident  something  is  wanting,  some  divine  Cogency], 
which  shall  produce  the  effect  which  external  events 
have  failed  to  [^produce]. 

2.  To  entreat  God  to  turn  is  not  to  ask  an  impossi- 
bility.    The  residue  of  the  Spirit  is  with  him. 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  his  interposition.  The  tm-ning  the 
heart  is  a  fit  occasion  on  which  Omnipotence  may  act. 

4.  The  plea  may  be  enforced  by  precedents.  It 
implies  no  departure"  from  his  known  methods. 

5.  We  may  enforce  it  by  a  reference  to  the  divine 
[[mercy]. 


XXIX. 

ON  THE  COMFORTS  OF  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  EITHER 
WORLDLY  OR,  SPIRITUAL  TRIALS. 

Psalm   xciv.   19. — In  the  multitude  of  my   thoughts  within  me  thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul.f 

Let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  internal  thoughts,  of 
a  distressing  nature,  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind 
of  a  good  man ;  and  next  observe  the  tendency  of  the 

*  Nahum  iii.  17.  T  Preached  at  Leicester,  December,  1815. 
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comforts  of  the  gospel,  to  assuage  or  remove  the  uneasi- 
ness which  they  have  occasioned. 

I.  Let  us  take  a  survey  of  some  of  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  are  apt  to  oppress  the  mind  of  a  good 
man.  They  may  be  considered  as  relating  to  these 
objects ;  the  state  of  the  world,  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  his  o-v\ti  state  as  an  individual. 

1.  The  state  of  the  world.  When  a  good  man  surveys 
the  general  prevalence  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  when  he 
considers  how  few  there  are,  comparatively,  who  seek 
after  God,  or  are  moved  by  any  impression  of  a  serious 
nature,  he  cannot  but  be  affected.  "  I  beheld  the  trans- 
gressors, and  was  grieved.  Horror  hath  taken  hold  upon 
me  because  of  the  wicked  that  forsake  thy  law."*  When 
again,  he  considers  whither  such  a  course  must  tend, 
and  in  what  it  will  possibly  issue,  the  prospect  is  still 
more  alarming.  It  is  no  want  of  charity  to  suspect  that 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  condition  of 
salvation;  it  is  the  very  consequence  of  submission  to 
the  authority  of  revelation.  "  Wide  is  the  gate,  and 
broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  which  go  in  thereat."t 

2.  The  state  of  the  church.  The  palpable  inconsis- 
tency between  the  lives  of  numerous  professors  of 
religion,  and  the  real  import  of  that  profession.  The 
many  instances  of  gross  immorality  which  are  found  in 
the  christian  church,  [[supply]  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
tressing reflection  to  the  sincere  follower  of  Christ.  It 
was  to  St.  Paul :  "  For  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ."  The  injury 
sustained  by  the  divine  honour,  the  discredit  reflected  on 
the  gospel  from  this  quarter,  surpasses  calculation. 

The  obstructions  permitted  to  present  themselves  to 
the  propagation  of  divine  truth  are  of  a  sinister  tendency, 
and  give  birth  to  many  a  painful  reflection  in  the  minds 
of  such  as  have  the  interest  of  Zion  at  heart.  In  how 
many  instances  is  the  introduction  of  saving  light  pre- 

*  Psalracxix.158,  53.  fMatt.  vii.  13. 
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vented  by  the  exercise  of  intolerance,  while  the  most 
detestable  corruption  and  idolatry  are  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by  the  same  means  ?  In  how  many  instances 
have  the  fairest  prospects  of  good  been  suddenly  blasted 
by  superior  power,  the  faint  embers  of  the  true  religion 
almost  extinguished,  and  its  possessors  exposed  to  all  the 
severities  of  persecution  ? 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  protestants  in  Qhe  south  of] 
France  at  this  moment.*  From  an  authentic  statement, 
lately  sent  me,  it  appears  that  they  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty,  compelled  to  quit  their  habitations,  hunted 
and  driven  like  wild  beasts ;  infants  are  torn  from  their 
mothers,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
antichrist ;  and,  in  some  instances,  whole  families  are 
massacred.  Who  can  fail  to  be  affected  ?  So  contrary 
to  recent  expectation,  so  offensively  repugnant  to  the 
design  of  Providence,  and  the  dictates  of  prophecy,  who 
can  fail  to  exclaim  with  the  pious  Joshua — "  What  wilt 
thou  do  unto  thy  great  name  V  "  Have  the  workers  of 
iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they 
eat  bread  ?"t 

3.  Uneasy  thoughts  arising  from  his  state  as  an  indi- 
vidual. "  Every  heart  knows  his  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  interraeddleth  not  therewith." 

Here  we  may  briefly  [^advert  to]  trials  of  a  worldly, 
and  trials  of  a  spiritual,  nature. 

(1.)  Under  the  first  of  these,  religion  neither  demands 
nor  boasts  a  perfect  insensibility.  The  inspired  psalmist 
displayed  a  great  vicissitude  of  feeling,  arising  from  this 
quarter ;  he  mourned  under  the  calumny  and  oppression 
of  his  enemies,  and  gave  utterance  to  cries  and  tears 
under  his  affliction.  He  felt  with  agonized  poignancy 
the  insults  he  met  with  on  account  of  his  pious  con- 
fidence in  God  :  "  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  while 
they  say  daily  unto  me,  Where  is  thy  God  V'X  The 
personal  and  domestic  sufferings  of  Job  are  familiar  to 
yoiu-  recollection,  and  are  penned  Qhat  they  may]  be 
monuments,  to  all  ages,  of  the  severity  with  which  God 

•  Viz.  in  1815.  See  note,  p.  307.        f  Psalm  liii.  4.        t  Ps.  xlii.  10. 
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sanctifies  and  tries  his  people,  and  of   the  happy  and 
infallible  issue. 

(2.)  Uneasy  thoughts  arise  on  a  spiritual  account. 
With  a  good  man,  his  spiritual  Qwelfarej]  is  always  an 
object  of  his  first  solicitude  ;  so  that  when  he  contem- 
plates the  holiness  and  purity  of  God,  he  cannot  but 
have,  at  times,  many  a  serious  inquiry  how  he  shall 
appear  before  him.  When  he  surveys  his  own  pollution 
and  guilt,  the  thought  of  appearing  before  God  is  one 
upon  which  he  can  scarcely  dwell  -without  secret  trem- 
bling :  "  What  if  I  shall  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting  ?"  When  we  consider  our  low  attain- 
ments, in  religion  compared  with  our  opportunities,  our 
latent  corruption,  and  our  frequent  miscarriages  and 
failures,  we  are  often  tempted  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  our  religion,  and  to  fear  that,  after  all,  we  are 
only  "  almost  christians."  If  I  am  tnily  regenerate,  and 
a  child  of  God  why  am  I  thus  ?  Why  such  a  mixture  of 
earthly  and  sensual  affections  ?  Whence  such  coldness 
and  deadness  in  religious  exercises?  Why  so  little 
delight  in  the  Scriptures, — so  little  complacency  ?  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust."* 

(3.)  Under  desertion,  under  the  hidings  of  Gods 
countenance,  how  many  painful  thoughts  arise  !  how 
ready  to  indulge  despondency,  and  to  fear  he  will  never 
be  merciful  any  more  ! 

(4.)  In  the  prospect  before  him ;  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  dangers  and  temptations  which  still  await 
him ;  while  he  feels  in  himself  nothing  but  frailty  and 
weakness,  how  apt  is  he  to  apprehend  some  fatal  over- 
throw!  It  seems  almost  too  much  for  him  to  expect 
to  be  more  than  conqueror ;  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
make  his  way  through  such  a  host  of  enemies,  and 
pass  into  the  celestial  city.  He  seems  to  feel  himsel 
totally  devoid  of  that  spiritual  strength  and  vigour 
which  are  requisite  for  such  combats,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  vanquish  such  difficulties.  He 
is  ready  to  cry,  "  I  shall  never  see  that  goodly  moun- 

•  Psalm  cxix.  25. 
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tain  and  Lebanon;    I  shall  never  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,  nor  behold  that  land  which  is  so  far  oflP." 

II.  Let  us  briefly  notice  the  consolations  of  God  op- 
posed to  these  uneasy  thoughts. 

1 .  We  first  adverted  to  such  as  arise  from  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  world. 

On  this  subject  gi-eat  consolation  springs  from  the 
conviction  that  the  Lord  reigneth.  There  sit  at  the 
helm  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  These  per- 
fections are  of  such  a  nature  that  renders  it  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  dormant  or  inactive  :  they  are  in  perpe- 
tual operation ;  and,  in  the  final  result,  they  will  appear 
with  inefi'able  splendour  and  beauty. 

"  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him  :  righte- 
ousness and  judgement  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne." 
Under  the  administration  of  such  a  Being,  all  events  will 
infallibly  terminate  well, — well  for  the  interests  of  his 
glory,  and  well  for  the  interests  of  his  people. 

With  whatever  [^uneasiness]  we  may  contemplate  the 
prevalence  of  moral  disorder,  and  its  portentous  efifects 
in  a  future  state,  the  page  of  revelation  assures  us,  that 
ultimately  the  world  will  be  filled  with  holy  and  happy 
creatures ;  that  religion  and  virtue  will  prove  trium- 
phant ;  and  that  all  nations  shall  see  the  glory  of  God, 
and  worship  at  his  footstool.  And  with  respect  to  the 
final  state  of  the  wicked,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  their  numbers  will  bear  no  proportion  to  those 
of  the  blessed,  and  that  thus  no  more  misery  will  be 
inflicted  than  what  will  be  rendered  conducive  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 

2.  Under  painful  apprehensions  respecting  the  state  of 
the  church,  the  comforts  of  God  are  neither  few  nor 
small.  It  behoves  us,  on  such  occasions,  to  reflect  that 
it  is  incomparably  more  his  care  than  ours  ;  that  as  the 
Saviour  bought  it  with  his  blood,  he  will  not  fail  to  guide 
and  govern  it  in  the  best  manner  possible.  He  has  pro- 
mised "  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
His  interpositions  in  its  favour  affbrd  a  pledge  of  what 
he  will  still  accomplish  :  "  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom, 
Ethiopia  and  Sheba  for  thee.     Since  thou  wast  precious 
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in  my  sight,  thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved 
thee  :  therefore  ^vi\\  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for 
thy  life."* 

Afflictions  [^are]  designed  to  pm-ify  the  church. 

3.  Under  the  distressing  thoughts  arising  from  the 
state  of  a  christian,  as  an  individual,  the  divine  comforts 
are  proposed. 

In  temporal  affliction  and  privations,  how  consoling  is 
it  to  reflect  that  they  are  all  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom, 
and  proceed  from  the  purest  benignity ;  that  they  will 
issue  in  our  advantage,  and  that  they  will  be  but  of  short 
duration.  This,  may  the  afflicted  christian  reflect,  is  not 
an  eternal  state  ;  these  afflictions  are  but  for  a  moment. 
"  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning."t 


XXX. 

ON  HUMILITY  BEFORE  GOD. 

James  iv.  10. — Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Loi-d. 

In  that  portion  of  his  epistle  to  which  these  words 
belong,  we  find  that  James  is  addressing,  not  the  pro- 
fessed christians,  but  their  avowed  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors, probably  his  countrymen,  who  still  continued  to 
display  the  highest  antipathy  to  Christianity.  "  Whence," 
says  he,  "  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  mem- 
bers ?  Ye  desire,  and  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not.  Ye 
ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may 
consume  it  upon  your  lusts.  Ye  adulterers  and  adulte- 
resses, know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God  ?"J 

As  the  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  these  remarks 
were,  unquestionably,  utterly  estranged  from  the  chris- 
tian religion,  and  the  enemies  of  God,  it  is  evident  the 

*  Isaiah  xiiii.  3,  4.  f  Psalm  xxx.  5.  J  James  iv.  1—4. 
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duty  inculcated  in  the  words  under  our  present  notice, 
enters  into  the  first  elements  of  christian  piety.  It  is 
reported  of  the  celebrated  Austin  of  Hippo,  that  being 
asked  what  M^as  the  first  thing  in  religion,  he  said,  "  Hu- 
mility ;"  when  asked  what  was  the  second,  he  answered, 
"  Humility ;"  and  what  was  the  third,  he  still  returned 
the  same  answer,  "  Humility ;" — alluding  to  the  cele- 
brated answer  which  the  Athenian  orator  is  said  to  have 
made  on  the  subject  of  eloquence.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  that  great  man  to  insinuate,  that 
lowliness  of  mind,  in  the  full  extent  of  its  operation,  in- 
cluded nearly  the  whole  of  practical  religion. 

Humility  may  be  considered  in  two  views ;  either  as 
it  respects  the  Divine  Being,  or  as  it  respects  our  fellow- 
creatiu-es, — humility  before  God,  or  as  it  aftects  our  sen- 
timents and  conduct  towards  men.  But,  while  this  dis- 
tinction is  admitted,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered, 
tliat  it  is  no  longer  a  christian  virtue  than  when  it  origi- 
nates in  just  conceptions  of  the  great  Parent  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  the  basis  of  all  social  excellence,  of  a  moral 
nature,  is  in  a  right  state  of  the  heart  towards  God.  The 
virtues  which  are  severed  from  that  stock  will  soon  lan- 
guish and  decay ;  and  as  they  are  destitute  of  proper 
principle,  so  are  they  neither  stable  nor  permanent. 

In  this  discourse  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  humility,  in  its  aspect  towards  the  Supreme 
Being ;  or,  in  other  words,  humility  before  God.  It 
may  be  defined  as  consisting  in  that  profound,  habitual 
conviction  of  our  nothingness,  guilt,  and  pollution  before 
God,  which  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  will  necessa- 
rily inspire.  It  is  the  rectitude  of  this  conviction,  it  is 
its  perfect  conformity  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  which 
renders  it  the  object  of  divine  approbation.  It  is  the 
agreement  betwixt  the  lowliness  of  our  minds  and  the 
debasement  of  our  character,  and  the  depression  of  our 
state,  which  invests  it  with  all  its  beauty,  and  all  its 
value.  The  gracious  notice  which  this  disposition  at- 
tracts is  not  owing  to  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
object,  any  more  than  in  lofty  sentiments  connected  with 
a  reflection  on  ourselves ;  but  solelv  because  a  deep  hu- 
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miliation  coincides  ^vith  our  true  state  and  characters,  as 
surveyed  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience.  In  a  Avord,  it  is 
the  justness  and  the  correctness  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
victions which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  humble 
mind,  which  give  it  all  its  Avorth. 

Pride  is  the  growth  of  blindness  and  darkness  ;  humi- 
lity, the  product  of  light  and  knoAvledge  ;  and  while  the 
former  has  its  origin  in  a  mistaken  and  delusive  estimate 
of  things,  the  latter  is  as  much  the  offspring  of  truth,  as 
it  is  the  parent  of  virtue. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  disposition  under  conside- 
ration is  not  an  occasional  feeling  arising  from  some 
sudden  and  momentary  impulse ;  it  is  not  a  transitory 
depression,  produced  by  some  unexpected  disclosure  :  in 
the  good  man,  it  is  an  habitual  state  of  feeling ;  it  is  the 
quality  in  which  his  mind  is  uniformly  attired ;  he  is 
"clothed  Avith  humility."  Wide  and  diffusive  as  its 
operation  is,  some  conception  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
attending  to  the  folloAving  observations  : — 

1.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  God  Avill  have  a  poAverfiil 
influence  on  all  our  thoughts  and  reflections  ;  on  our- 
selves, on  our  character,  condition,  and  prospects :  a 
sense  of  inherent  meanness  and  unAvorthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God  Avill  adhere  closely  to  us,  and  Avill  insen- 
sibly, and  AA'ithout  effort,  mingle  Avith  every  recollection 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  A  sort  of  self-annihilation  be- 
fore him  Avill  be  natural  and  habitual ;  and  by  a  recol- 
lection of  his  majesty,  and  a  consciousness  of  our  utter 
unAvorthiness  to  appear  in  his  presence,  Ave  shall  be  no 
strangers  to  that  ingenuous  shame  Avhich  Avill  scarcely 
permit  us  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  heaven.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  Ave  shall  be  more  apt  to  think 
of  our  faults  than  our  virtues ;  of  the  criminal  defects 
with  Avhich  Ave  are  chargeable,  than  of  any  pretensions 
to  excellence  Ave  may  suppose  ourselves  to  possess. 

Our  faults  are  our  own  ;  they  originate  entirely  in 
ourselves ;  to  us  belong  all  their  demerit  and  their 
shame  :  Avhile,  for  Avhatever  inherent  good  Ave  may  pos- 
sess, Ave  are  indebted  to  divine  gi-ace,  Avhich  has  alone 
made  us  to  differ.     While  there  is  none  to  share  Avith 
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US  the  baseness  and  turpitude  of  our  sinful  actions,  our 
virtues  are  to  be  ultimately  traced  to  a  source  out  of  our- 
selves. Hence,  whatever  is  wrong  in  our  dispositions 
and  conduct  lays  a  foundation  for  unmingled  humiliation  ; 
what  is  of  an  opposite  nature  supplies  no  pretext  for 
unmingled  self-complacency.  Besides,  it  requires  but 
little  attention  to  perceive  that  our  sins  admit  of  no  apol- 
ogy, while  our  highest  attainments  in  holiness  are 
accompanied  by  much  imperfection :  so  that,  while 
every  pretension  to  merit  is  defeated,  our  demerits  are 
real  and  substantial.  True  humbleness  of  mind  will 
dispose  us  to  form  that  correct  estimate  of  ourselves, 
which  can  only  result  from  an  attention  to  the  heart ;  the 
secret  movements  of  which  we  may  often  perceive  to  be 
irregular  and  depraved,  where  the  external  conduct  is 
correct ;  and  innumerable  pollutions  and  disorders  may 
be  detected  there,  by  Him,  "  who  seeth  in  secret,"  when 
all  that  is  visible  to  man  is  innocent  and  laudable. 

Here  a  prospect  is  opened  to  the  contemplation  of 
humble  piety,  which  suggests  occasion  of  abasement  and 
humility  before  God,  where  \j)UY  friends]  see  nothing 
but  matter  of  commendation  and  applause.  It  is  this 
habit  of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  character,  and  of 
carrying  the  animadversions  of  conscience  to  the  inmost 
thoughts  and  imaginations  of  the  heart,  that  accounts 
for  that  unfailing  lowliness  and  humility  before  God 
which  is  the  constant  appendage  of  exalted  piety ;  and 
Avhich  reconciles  the  highest  elevations  of  religion  with 
the  depths  of  self-abasement.  This  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve alive  a  constant  sense  of  deficiency  in  the  most 
advanced  christian ;  to  scatter  every  idea  of  "  having 
already  attained,"  and  of  "  being  already  perfect ;"  and 
to  urge  him  to  press  forward  towards  the  prize  with 
unabating  ardour.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,*  and  of  the  most  illustrious 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

The  self- reflective  faculty  is,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
minds,  so  incessantly  active,  and  the  idea  of  self  of  such 

*  Phil.  iii.  12-14. 
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frequent  occurrence,  tliat  its  effect  on  the  character 
must  be  extremely  different,  according  as  it  turns  to  the 
view  its  fairest  or  its  darkest  side.  The  habit  on  which 
we  now  speak,  of  directing  the  attention  to  criminal 
defects  rather  than  to  the  excellencies  of  the  character, 
is  not  only  the  dictate  of  humility ;  it  is  the  absolute  sug- 
gestion of  prudence.  Excellencies  are  not  inspired  by 
being  often  contemplated.  He  who  delights  to  survey 
them,  contributes  nothing  by  that  exercise  to  their  pros- 
perity or  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
rest  in  the  self-complacency  they  inspire,  and  to  relax 
his  efforts  for  improvement.  Their  purity  and  lustre  are 
best  preserved  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  gaze  even 
of  the  possessor.  But,  with  respect  to  the  faults  and 
imperfections  with  which  we  are  encompassed,  it  is  just 
the  reverse  ; — the  more  they  are  reflected  on,  the  more 
fully  they  are  detected  and  exposed,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  that  their  growth  will  be  impeded,  and  a  vir- 
tuous resolution  evinced  to  extirpate  and  subdue  them. 
To  think  much  upon  our  sins  and  imperfections,  is  to 
turn  ourselves  to  that  quarter  in  which  our  business  lies. 
Meditating  much  on  our  virtues  and  good  deeds  is  a 
useless  occupation,  since  they  will  thrive  best  when 
abandoned  to  a  partial  oblivion. 

Some  consciousness,  indeed,  pn  the  christian]  of  his 
possessing  the  features  of  a  renovated  mind,  and  even  of 
a  progress  in  the  practice  of  piety,  is  almost  unavoidable, 
and  is  not  without  its  use,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  a 
motive  to  gratitude,  and  a  source  of  consolation;  but 
the  moment  he  finds  himself  drawing  a  self-compla- 
cency from  such  a  retrospect,  the  enUghtened  christian  is 
alarmed,  nor  will  he  suffer  himself  to  dwell  long  upon 
an  object,  the  survey  of  which  is  so  replete  with  danger. 
He  hastens  to  check  himself  in  that  delusive  train  of  re- 
flection, and  to  recall  to  his  [|mind  the  persuasion]  that 
he  has  "  not  yet  attained,  nor  is  aheady  perfect."  The 
recollection  that  he  is  a  fallen  creature,  exposed  to  right- 
eous indignation ;  that  his  sins,  though  remitted,  can 
never  cease  to  be  his,  nor  to  retain  all  their  turpitude  and 
demerit ;  and  that  he  is,  whatever  his  attainments,  still 
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a  child  of  disobedience,  and  a  pensioner  on  mercy ; — 
the  constant  remembrance  of  these  solemn  and  moment- 
ous truths,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  perpetual  humilia- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God. 

2.  Humility  before  God  will  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  in  which  divine  tiiith  is  contemplated, 
and  its  discoveries  received.  He  who  is  humble  before 
God,  Mill  be  so  conscious  of  his  utter  insufficiency  to 
explain  the  mysteries  of  religion,  that  he  will  be  inex- 
pressibly thankful  for  divine  communications.  He  will 
feel  and  recognize  his  absolute  need  of  a  guide  in  the 
momentous  concerns  of  eternity.  In  the  obscurity  of 
reason,  heightened  by  the  perplexities  of  guilt,  he  will 
distinctly  perceive  his  entire  dependence  upon  Heaven 
for  every  ray  of  information  respecting  the  great  concern 
of  reconciliation  with  the  offended  Deity ;  and  while  he 
disclaims  all  pretension  to  a  title  to  the  divine  favour, 
he  will  be  instantly  convinced,  that  to  solve  the  problem, 
"  How  man  shall  be  just  with  God,"  must  ever  surpass 
the  powers  of  finite  reason. 

HumiHty  is  the  best  preparation  for  studying  the 
oracles  of  God,  by  destroying  our  confidence  in  every 
other  teacher.  "  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgement : 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  presump- 
tion than  those  are  guilty  of  who  decide  beforehand  what 
it  is  fit  and  proper  for  revelation  to  communicate,  and 
pertinaciously  reject  every  doctrine,  hov/ever  clearly  and 
unequivocally  asserted,  which  is  repugnant  to  their  pre- 
vious anticipations ;  as  though  we  possessed  some  inde- 
pendent source  of  information  sufficiently  clear  and 
determinate  to  limit  and  control  the  supernatural  sug- 
gestions of  divine  truth.  The  supposition  on  which 
this  conduct  proceeds  is  utterly  false  and  preposterous. 
Independently  of  revelation,  we  have  no  data  from  which 
we  can  infer  the  purposes  of  God,  or  the  method  of  his 
dealing  with  fallen  creatures.  "For  who  hath  known 
the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  counsellor,  hath  in- 

*  Psalm  XXV.  9. 
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structed  him  ?"*  None  knoweth  "  the  things  of  God, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."t 

On  the  supposition  we  are  combating,  what  necessity- 
is  there  for  revelation  at  all,  since  the  pretension  of  being 
able  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  revelation  beforehand, 
implies  a  previous  degree  of  knowledge,  which  makes 
the  illumination  of  scripture  come  too  late  ?  The 
necessity  of  revelation  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  insuperable  ignorance ;  the  power  of  ascertaining  its 
subsequent  discoveries  is  founded  on  knowledge;  and 
the  two  suppositions  destroy  each  other. 

The  usual  pretence  for  rejecting  some  of  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  gospel  is,  their  mysterious 
nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  impossibility  of  com- 
prehending them  in  their  full  extent.  That  nothing 
that  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  dictates  of  reason  can 
claim  belief,  is  readily  admitted,  because  impossibilities 
are  not  the  objects  of  power,  even  supposing  it  to  be  in- 
finite ;  but  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  are  not  of  this 
nature.  They  include,  it  is  true,  something  which  we 
cannot  fully  comprehend ;  but  they  contain  nothing 
which  the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason  perceives  to  be 
absurd :  they  surpass  the  limits  of  reason,  without 
doing  violence  to  its  dictates.  And  what  is  more  na- 
tural to  expect  than  that  the  communications  of  Infi- 
nite "VVisdom  should  unfold  objects  to  our  view,  which, 
in  all  their  bearing  and  extent,  transcend  the  feeble 
powers  of  a  worm;  or  that  assertions  respecting  the 
mode  of  divine  existence,  and  the  counsels  of  eternity, 
will  be  found,  in  the  volume  of  revelation,  most  re- 
mote from  our  previous  conjectures  ?  The  grandeur 
of  God,  the  awfid  unfathomable  depths  of  his  wisdom, 
and  the  mysteriousness  of  his  essence,  would  lead  rather 
to  a  contrary  supposition.  Humility  in  the  sight  of  God 
will  at  once  scatter  these  chimeras,  and  bow  the  mind  to 
the  profoundest  submission  to  divine  teaching.  He  who 
knows  himself  will  be  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  Infi- 
nite Majesty,  and  say,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent 

*  Rom.  xi.  34.     1  Cor.ii.  16.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  11. 
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saint,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth."  Par  from 
measunng  the  communications  of  heaven  by  the  standard 
of  a  preconceived  hypothesis,  he  will  attend,  with  child- 
like simplicity,  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  endeavour  to 
subject  "  every  thought  and  imagination  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ."  He  will  abandon  himself,  >vith  the  utmost 
alacrity,  to  the  directions  of  an  infallible  guide.  He  will 
permit  "  the  deep  things  of  God"  to  be  unfolded  by  that 
Spirit  which  alone  is  able  to  search  them,  conscious  that 
in  the  concerns  of  eternity  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men."* 

AVith  a  mind  truly  humble,  the  great  principle  which 
pervades  the  gospel  will  be  found  peculiarly  congenial  ; 
and  what  is  this  but  the  principle  of  grace  ?  The  whole 
system  of  the  gospel  is  emphatically  "  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God."t  It  is  an  exhibition  of  unmerited  favour 
to  a  guilty  and  perishing  world ;  and  all  the  blessings 
which  it  proposes  to  bestow,  all  the  hopes  it  inspires,  are 
ascribed  to  this  as  its  origin.  Every  idea  of  human  desert 
is  anxiously  excluded,  while  the  whole  provision  which 
it  makes  for  the  wants,  the  whole  relief  it  affords  to  the 
misery  of  man,  is  ascribed  solely  to  this  source.  To 
Qexhibit^  to  the  view  "  of  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  is  its  avowed 
end  and  pui-pose.  If  he  has  "raised  us  up  together 
with  Christ,  and  made  us  to  sit  down  with  him  in 
heavenly  places,"  it  is  "•  that  he  may  show  forth  to  the 
ages  to  come  the  surpassing  riches  of  his  grace  in  his 
kindness  toward  us  by  Jesus  Christ.":};  In  every  stage 
of  the  stupendous  undertaking  "  grace  reigns  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life."§ 

It  is  the  triumph  and  preeminence  of  gi-ace  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  character  of  the  christian  system,  and 
which  produces  that  insuperable  disgust  with  which  it  is 
contemplated  by  those  who,  "  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  refuse  to  submit  themselves 
unto  the  righteousness  of  God."  Hence  the  attempts 
are,  in  many  instances,  too  successful,  which  are  daily 

•  1  Cor.  i.  26.      t  Acts  xx.  24,       }  Ephes.  ii.  6,  7.      §  Rom.  v.  21. 
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witnessed,  to  disguise  this  its  obnoxious  feature,  and  by 
certain  extenuations  and  refinements,  to  accommodate  it 
to  the  pride  of  the  sinful  and  unsanctified  heart.  Hence 
the  deplorable  infatuation  of  multitudes,  who  choose 
rather  to  perish  in  their  sin,  than  to  be  so  entirely  and 
deeply  indebted  to  unmerited  favour  as  the  system  of  the 
gospel  implies.  But,  to  a  mind  truly  humbled,  nothing 
is  more  welcome,  nothing  is  more  delightful,  than  the 
contemplation  of  revealed  truth  under  this  aspect.  To 
feel  himself  under  an  unutterable  obligation  is  [not  an] 
oppressive  load,  from  which  the  contrite  in  heart  is  anx- 
ious to  be  released.  He  cheerfully  takes  his  proper 
place  ;  loves  to  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  self-abase- 
ment;   and  values  the  blessings  of  salvation  infinitely 

more  for  that 

*  -^  *  *  *  •«• 
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XXXI. 

ON  PATIENCE. 
Heb.  X.  36. —  Ye  have  need  of  patience.. 

This  epistle  was  evidently  directed  to  persons  in  a 
state  of  calamity  and  sufi*ering,  and  contemplates  its 
readers  under  that  aspect.  It  was  addressed  to  Jewish 
converts,  Avho  suffered  from  the  rancorous  bigotry  and 
malice  of  their  countrymen,  who,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  were  its  most  violent  and  formida- 
ble persecutors.  It  attaches  to  some  remarkable  period 
of  persecution  which  they  had  sustained  immediately  on 
their  professing  the  gospel.  "  But  call  to  remembrance 
the  former  days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye 
endured  a  great  fight  of  afflictions  ;  partly,  whilst  ye 
were  made  a  gazing-stock  both  by  reproaches  and 
afflictions;  and  partly  whilst  ye  became  companions 
of   them  that   were    so    used."*       In    this    trial  they 

»  Heb.  X.  32,  33. 
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had  conducted  themselves  with  great  constancy  and 
firmness,  "  taking  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods." 
Hence  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  admonish  them 
still  to  persevere  in  the  hope  and  profession  of  the 
gospel,  intimating  that  they  were  not  to  expect  an 
exemption  from  future  trials.  "  Ye  have  need  of  pa- 
tience." 

The  state  of  Christianity,  in  every  age,  has  called  for 
the  exercise  and  cultivation  of  this  grace.  It  is  a  quality 
in  the  composition  of  a  christian  which  is  never  unne- 
cessary, as  he  must  not  expect  long  to  be  in  a  situation 
where  its  exertion  is  not  demanded. 

I.  The  circumstances  of  christians  are  often  such  as 
to  render  its  exercise  indispensably  requisite,  if  they 
would  glorify  God,  by  evincing  a  suitable  spirit  and 
conduct. 

1 .  The  trials  which  good  men  are  called  to  endure  are 
often  very  severe.  They  have  their  full  share  in  the 
ordinary  ills  of  life ;  besides  trials  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  christian 
profession. 

On  many  of  them  poverty  presses  with  an  accumulated 
weight.  They  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  with  all  the 
exertions  they  can  make,  to  procure  an  adequate  provi- 
sion of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies. They  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a 
scanty  and  insufficient  diet,  with  clothing  insufficient  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  season,  which 
is  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  state  of  their  health  being 
such  as  calls  for  certain  comforts  and  indulgences,  which 
it  is  out  of  their  power  to  procure.  Their  subsistence 
is  precarious ;  so  that  when  they  rise  in  the  morning 
they  have  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  provide  for  the 
day  that  is  passing  over  them ;  which  is  enough  to  over- 
cast the  mind  with  anxious  and  dismal  forebodings. 
They  could  endure  hardships  themselves,  perhaps,  with 
tolerable  composure;  but  it  is  distressing  to  see  their 
helpless  and  innocent  babes  asking,  with  imploring 
looks,  for  that  relief  from  hunger  which  they  are  unable 
to  supply.     How  many  a  pious  head  of  a  family,  in  this, 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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and  in  almost  every  otlier  country,  is  placed,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  these  afflicting  circumstances !  and,  surely,  it 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  such  "  have  need  of 
patience." 

2.  The  trials  under  which  many  of  the  people  of  God 
are  labouring  are  various  and  complicated  :  a  confluence 
of  afflictions  meet  together,  and  heighten  and  exasperate 
each  other.  The  evils  of  poverty  are  aggravated  by  sick- 
ness and  bodily  pain ;  a  constitution  broken  down 
with  the  weight  of  years  and  infirmities  is  added  to  do- 
mestic trials  and  disappointments,  the  most  difficult  to 
sustain.  Those  from  whom  assistance  was  expected,  be- 
came cool  and  indifferent,  perhaps  hostile ;  and  the 
anguish  arising  from  confidence  betrayed,  and  friendship 
violated,  is  added  to  every  other  evil.  Thus  David, 
in  his  old  age,  "when  his  natural  strength  was  much 
abated,  had  to  struggle  with  the  unnatural  rebelhon  of 
his  son,  and  with,  the  treacherous  desertion  of  some  of 
his  most  intimate  and  endeared  friends,  those  with  whom 
he  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel,  and  gone  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company.  "  Had  it  been  an  enemy  I 
could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  thou,  mine  equal  and  my 
guide."  When  he  had  reason  to  hope  he  had  sur- 
mounted his  difficulties,  and  by  great  exertion  and  reso- 
lution weathered  the  storms  of  life,  and  was  about  to 
enter  into  a  peaceful  harbour,  a  sudden  hurricane  arose, 
which  drove  him  back  into  the  ocean,  and  threatened  him 
with  total  destruction.  Job,  in  like  manner,  was 
visited  with  stroke  upon  stroke  :  first  his  property  was 
torn  from  him,  then  his  children,  then  his  health ;  lastly, 
the  friends,  from  whom  he  expected  support  and  conso- 
lation, turned  his  enemies  and  accusers.  As  he  had 
gi'eat  need  of  patience,  so  his  exemplification  of  it 
though  far  fi*om  being  perfect,  was  such  as  to  render  his 
name  illustrious  through  every  succeeding  age. 

3.  When  heavy  and  complicated  trials  are  of  long 
continuance, — when,  after  enduring  them  long,  no  pros- 
pect of  deliverance  appears,  no  mitigation  is  experienced, 
■—.when  there  is  none  who  can  venture  to  set  a  period  to 
calamities, — this  is  a  circumstance  that  puts  patience  to 
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the  severest  test.  It  is  much  easier  to  bear  a  very  acute 
pain  or  affliction  for  a  short  time,  than  one  much  more 
moderate  during  a  very  protracted  period.  The  duration 
of  trials  is  a  severer  exercise  of  patience  than  their 
severity.  For  a  certain  time  the  soul  collects  itself,  and 
summons  up  its  resolution  to  bear;  but  when  the  suffer- 
ing continues  long,*  the  mind  becomes  weary  of  exerting 
a  continued  effort,  and  is  apt  to  yield  to  the  force  of  im- 
patience and  inquietude.  In  these  several  situations,  the 
christian  has  need  of  patience. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  nature  and  the  excellence  of 
true  patience.  It  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  God 
condescends  to  be  called  the  "  God  of  patience  ;"  and 
Qwe  read  of])  "  the  kingdom  j^and  patience]]  of  [] Jesus] 
Christ," — [of]  "  the  word  of  his  patience."  By  means 
of  it,  they  who  suffer  possess  their  souls.  Another  in- 
tention of  this  passage  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  : 
the  present  QbeingJ  instructive,  and  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  apparent  design  of  the  writer. 

[^There  is]  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  trials  are  borne  by  different  persons : — some 
restless,  complaining,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  and  at  all  around  them ;  others,  though  they 
feel,  are  yet  composed,  tranquil,  self-possessed,  capable 
of  exercising  their  thoughts,  and  of  exerting  their 
reason,  without  disturbance — they  "  possess  their  souls." 
The  happy  effects  of  this  frame  of  spirit  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  He  who  in  "patience  possesses  his  soul,"  is  able  to 
tmce  his  afflictions  to  the  hand  of  God ;  looking  through 
inferior  instruments  to  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Director. 

2.  He  is  prevented  from  forming  an  erroneous  and 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  sufferings ;  from  suspecting 
that  they  are  singular  and  unparalleled ;  and  thus  from 
sinking  into  despondency,  and  indulging  a  spirit  of  com- 


*  Mr.  Hall,  who,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  was,  from  his  in- 
faucy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  seldom  free  from  severe  pain,  could 
draw  these  observations  from  a  sad  experience  ;  while  his  uniform  cheer- 
fulness supplied  a  rare  example  of  the  grace  he  here  describes. — Ed. 
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plaint;  "knowing  that  the. same  afflictions  are  accom- 
plished in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  world." 

3.  He  is  at  leisure  to  [^attend]  to  the  instructions 
which  afflictions  contain,  to  learn  those  important  lessons 
which  they  are  best  adapted  to  teach.  Affliction  is  a 
school  where  we  cannot  learn,  unless  we,  in  some  degree, 
possess  our  souls  in  patience.  "  Thou  shalt  also  consider 
in  thine  heart,  that,  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the 
Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee."  "  And  he  humbled  thee, 
and  suflfered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna, 
which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  knoAv  ; 
that  he  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live 
by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.  Thy  raiment 
waxed  not  old  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell  these 
forty  years."* 

4.  He  who  possesses  his  soul  in  patience,  is  able 
to  perform  many  important  duties  while  in  a  state  of 
suft'ering.  It  is  not  a  barren  season  to  him.  "  Blessed 
are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send  forth  thither 
the  feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass."t  Much  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  much  internal  spiritual  discipHne,  may  then 
be  exercised, 

5.  He  who  thus  possesses  patience  is  at  liberty  to 
reach  the  promises  of  God,  to  open  his  mind  to  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel.  He  can  reason  with  his  soul— 
"  Why  art  thou  so  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?" 

6.  While  in  patience  we  possess  our  souls,  w^e  can 
expatiate  in  the  views  of  future  blessedness. 

*  Deut.  viii,  3^  4,  5.  f  Isaiah  xxxii.  20. 
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ON  CANDOUR  AND  LIBERALITY,  AS  EVINCED  IN 
PROMOTING  THE  ERECTION  OF  PLACES  OF  WOR- 
SHIP. 

Luke  vii.  5. — He  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.^ 

It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  behold  in  the  narra- 
tives of  scripture,  frequent  instances  of  the  triumphs  of 
divine  grace  over  obstacles  utterly  insurmountable  to  any 
inferior  power,  and  even  striking  examples  of  trans- 
cendent piety,  where,  considering  the  actual  state  of 
human  nature,  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  In  these  in- 
stances is  verified  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  observation, 
"  What  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  mth  God." 

♦  The  sermon,  of  which  the  brief  notes  are  here  presented,  was  the 
last,  except  one,  that  Mr.  Hall  preached  ;  though  the  notes  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  for  a  former  occasion.  It  was  delivered  on 
the  morning  of  February  6,  1831,  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  attack 
which  terminated  in  death.  The  students  in  the  Bristol  Education  So- 
ciety, (an  institution  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Baptist  persuasion,)  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing in  various  small  places,  in  the  more  populous  and  wretched  quarters 
of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  and,  their  labours  being  found  productive  of 
much  good,  it  wasjudged  expedient  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  which 
might  not  only  contain  the  several  small  companies  thus  assembled,  but 
accommodate  others  that  might  be  induced  to  attend.  A  considerable 
sum  of  money  was,  accordingly,  raised  for  this  purpose  ;  the  building 
was  commenced;  and  in  order  to  contribute  towards  the  remainder  of 
the  expense,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  collection  in  Broadmead  chapel- 
Mr.  Hall  very  warmly  seconded  the  project,  and  recommended  it,  with 
great  earnestness,  after  his  morning  sermon.  In  the  evening  he 
preached  a  very  impressive  and  splendid  discourse  on  the  text—"  Take 
need,  and  beware  of  covetousness,"  of  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  prepared  any  notes.  This  subject  he  meant  to  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  new  place  of  worship  ;  hut  an  exceedingly  heavy  rain  occasion- 
ing a  comparatively  small  congregation,  he  stated,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  that  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  a  cause 
in  which  he  felt  so  lively  an  interest,  to  make  the  collection  when  much 
lewer  persons  than  usual  were  present;  and  proposed  to  defer  it, 
therefore  to  a  future  occasion.  But,  alas  !  this  was  the  close  of  his 
public  services;  and  they,  who  had  so  often  seen  his  countenance 
beaming  with  intellect,  benevolence,  and  piety,  and  listened  to  his  voice 
with  inexpressible  delight,  and  many  of  them  with  permanent  benefit, 
saw  and  heard  him  no  more  ! — Ed. 
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We  learn  that  no  combination  of  external  circumstances, 
— ^no  profession  or  situation  in  life,  however  beset  with 
temptation, — no  education,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  piety, — ought  to  make  us  despair  of 
attaining  salvation. 

Are  the  habits  of  military  life  peculiarly  hostile  to 
piety,  and  is  it  difficiilt,  in  connexion  with  these,  to 
maintain  that  humility,  sobriety,  and  heavenly  minded- 
ness,  which  are  so  essential  to  religion  ?  Our  text 
exhibits,  notwithstanding,  a  most  eminent  saint  in  the 
person  of  a  centurion.  Is  a  neglected,  or  what  is  still 
worse,  a  perverted  education,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  salvation  ;  an  education  from  which  religion  has  been 
entirely  excluded,  or  religious  principles  inculcated,  the 
most  fatal  and  eiToneous  ?  Behold  an  instance  of 
unparalleled  devotion  and  faith  in  a  Roman  centurion,  a 
heathen  by  birth,  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
trained  up  in  the  practice  of  idolatry  from  his  earliest 
infancy.  Is  the  possession  of  authority  apt  to  intoxicate 
man  with  pride,  and  especially  in  proportion  as  that 
authority  is  arbitrary  and  despotic  ?  We  have  here,  in 
a  Roman  officer,  a  pattern  of  the  deepest  humility. 
Having  occasion  to  apply  to  our  Lord  for  the  cure  of  his 
servant,  he  would  not  admit  of  his  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  coming  in  person,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  was  mmecessary,  and  that  he  was  undeserving  of  such 
honour.  Finally,  are  mankind  apt  to  be  ill  affected  to 
each  other  on  account  of  difference  of  national  character, 
and  the  opposition  which  ^exists  in  their  religion]? 
The  opposition,  in  this  respect,  betwixt  the  Romans  and 
the  Jews,  was  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
Romans  were  devoted  to  idolatr}^,  and  looked  upon  the 
Jews,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  worship  of  idols,  as  a 
sort  of  atheists  ;  they  hated  them  for  their  singularity  and 
their  supposed  unnatural  antipathy  to  all  other  nations ; 
and,  at  this  time,  despised  them  as  a  conquered  people. 
The  centurion,  though  he  had  been  nursed  in  these  pre- 
judices, and  was  now,  by  very  profession,  employed  in 
maintaining  the  Roman  authority  over  Judea,  yet  "  loved 
the  Jewish  nation,  built  them  a  synagogue,"  and  sought 
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an  interest  in  tlie  aflfections  of  that  people ;  so  that  the 
Jewish  elders,  sympathizing  with  him  under  his  distress, 
are  the  bearers  of  his  message  to  our  Lord. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  hints  of  instruction  suggested  by 
the  character  which  they  here  give  of  the  centurion. 

I.  "  He  loveth  our  nation." 

We  have  already  remarked  the  superiority  to  prejudice 
which  this  trait  in  his  character  implies.  We  now 
observe,  his  attachment  to  the  Jewish  nation  rested  on 
solid  grounds ;  it  was  such  an  attachment  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  a  good  man  not  to  feel.  The  Jews 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  were  taken  into  an  express  covenant  with 
God.  To  them,  he  stood  in  a  relation  different  from  that 
which  he  sustained  towards  any  other  people.  He  was 
their  proper  national  head  and  king.  ,  The  covenant  on 
which  he  became  so,  was  entered  into  at  Mount  Sinai, 
when  Jehovah  descended  in  a  visible  manner,  uttered  his 
laws  in  an  audible  voice,  and,  by  the  express  consent  of 
the  people,  communicated  to  Moses  those  statutes  and 
ordinances  which  were  ever  after  to  form  the  basis  of 
their  polity,  civil  and  religious,  and  a  perpetual  barrier  of 
separation  betwixt  them  and  other  nations.  Conducted 
by  a  train  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  God  was  pleased  to  dwell  amongst  them  by 
a  miraculous  symbol,  and  to  make  them  the  depositories 
of  true  religion.  Thus  the  will  of  God  was  known,  and 
his  worship  celebrated,  whilst  surrounding  nations  were 
sunk  in  the  deepest  ignorance.  A  succession  of  prophets 
was  raised  up  at  diiferent  periods;  a  body  of  inspired 
truths  was  communicated ;  a  peculiar  system  of  provi- 
dence established,  as  far  as  their  affairs  were  concerned ; 
and  a  series  of  predictions  preserved,  by  which  an 
expectation  was  excited  of  the  appearance  of  a  divine 
person,  of  their  race,  who  was  to  be  the  "  light  of  the 
Gentiles,"  "  the  glory  of  Israel,"  the  person  in  whom 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed."  These 
high  privileges  and  prerogatives  are  thus  enumerated  by 
St.  Paul :  "  Who  am  an  Israelite,  of  whom  is  the  adop- 
tion, and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
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the  law,  and  the  promises  ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  God 
over  all  blessed  for  evermore." 

As  the  centurion  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being  from  the  Jews,  either  by  conversing  with 
them,  or  attending  Qheir  worship]],  he  necessarily  felt 
himself  attached  to  that  nation. 

Religious  benefits,  as  they  are  incomparably  superior 
to  all  others,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  strongest  attach- 
ment among  men.  If  we  are  taught  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate spiritual  favours,  we  shall  feel  veneration  and 
respect  for*those  who,  under  God,  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  conveying  them  to  us,  far  superior  to  what  we 
feel  towards  any  other  persons. 

To  love  the  Jewish  nation  is  still  a  natural  dictate  of 
piety.  To  that  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the  records  of 
inspiration,  and  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  for  the  men, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  composed  the 
former  and  published  the  latter  among  the  pagans,  were 
all  Jews.  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  Jews  ;  and  though 
the  IsraeHtish  race  are  for  the  present  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty  for  rejecting  the  Messiah,  the 
blessings  yet  in  reserve  for  them,  to  be  bestowed  at 
a  future  season,  are  great  and  signal.  Separated  for  a 
time  from  the  church  of  God  for  their  unbelief,  the 
period  of  their  exaltation  is  deferred  ;  but  their  glory  is 
not  extinguished:  " As  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are 
enemies  for  your  sakes  :  but  as  touching  the  election, 
they  are  beloved  for  their  fathers'  sakes.  For  the  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance."  They  are 
the  seed  of  a  glorious  church,  the  stock  which  remains 
in  the  earth  ;  but  which,  at  a  future  time,  will  revive  and 
flourish  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  send  forth  its 
branches  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Though  they  have 
long  lain  "  in  the  valley  of  vision  till  their  bones  are 
become  very  dry,"  yet  the  Lord  in  his  own  time,  and  that 
not  a  remote  one,  will  "  call  to  the  four  winds,  the  Spiiit 
of  God  will  revive  them,  their  sinews  will  come  upon 
their  flesh,  will  cover  them,  and  they  shall  live."     As  the 
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Jews  were  the  first  instruments  In  converting  the  nations 
to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  so,  we  douht  not,  it  is  to  them  the 
honour  is  reserved,  of  the  final  and  universal  propagation 
of  the  gospel :  For  "  if  tlie  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of 
the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles ;  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?"  On  this 
account,  when  we  behold  the  miserable  outcasts  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  is  natural  and  proper  for  us  to  feel,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  do  on 
beholding  a  prince  in  exile  and  captivity,  with  the 
difference  which  arises  from  the  certainty  of  their  being 
restored  to  more  than  their  former  splendour  :  "  when  the 
Deliverer  shall  come  from  Sion,  and  shall  turn  away  un- 
godliness from  Jacob." 

Was  the  JcAvish  nation  an  object  of  respect  to  the 
devout  worshipper  of  God  ?  How  much  more  are  the 
servants  of  Christ  entitled  to  the  same  respect !  The 
servants  of  Christ  are  "  the  true  circumcision,  who  wor- 
ship God  in  the  spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh."  They  succeeded  to  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  enjoy  them 
in  a  still  higher  degree.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ; 
they  are,  through  the  illuminations  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  "light  of  the  world,"  the  "city  set  on 
a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid." 

The  love  of  God  will  never  fail  to  manifest  itself  by 
saving  those,  in  every  sect  and  denomination,  who  appear 
to  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  "  Every  one  that  loveth 
him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him." 
With  all  their  imperfections,  true  christians  will  invari- 
ably be  esteemed  by  a  good  man  as  the  excellent  of  the 
earth. 

Having  contemplated  the  attachment  which  the 
centurion  displayed  to  the  people  of  God,  let  us  next 
consider  in  what  manner  his  attachment  was  evinced. 
It  was  not  an  empty  profession,  productive  of  no  fruit. 

II.  He  "  hath  built  us  a  synagogue."  The  original 
words  are  more  emphatic  :  "  It  is  he  who  built  us  a 
synagogue"  Synagogues  were  places  of  worship,  where 
the  Jews  were  wont  to  assemble  on  their  sabbath,  to 
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hear  the  law  and  the  prophets  read  and  intei*preted, 
accompanied  with  suitable  exhortations  to  the  people, 
and  to  present  prayer  and  praise  to  God.  Wherever  ten 
Jews  resided,  who  were  at  leisure  to  attend  the  worship 
of  God  at  ordinary  times,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  rabbies,  a  synagogue  ought 
to  be  erected.  Thither  the  people  resorted,  not  only  to 
hear  the  law,  but  also  to  offer  up  their  supplications ; 
the  times  of  prayer,  which  were  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  correspond- 
ing to  the  times  of  presenting  the  morning  and  evening 
incense.  These  buildings  for  public  worship  were  very 
much  multiplied :  at  Jerusalem  there  were  many 
hundreds  of  them ;  at  Alexandria  they  were  also  prodi- 
giously numerous  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  toAvn,  where 
any  number  of  Jews  resided,  where  there  was  not  one 
or  more.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of  elders, 
over  whom  presided  an  officer,  called  the  angel  of  the 
s}Tiagogue,  whence  the  title  of  angel  is  supposed  to  be 
given  in  the  Revelation  to  the  presiding  elder,  or  bishop, 
in  the  christian  church. 

In  each  synagogue  a  discIpKne  was  established  for  the 
support  of  pm-ity  of  manners ;  and  punishments  were 
sometimes  inflicted  on  notorious  transgressors  of  the  law. 
Thus  we  read  of  Saul,  afterwards  named  Paul,  scourging 
men  and  women  in  the  spiagogues. 

These  places  of  worship  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
rise  among  the  Jews,  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  :  at  least,  we  find  no  distinct  traces  of 
them  before  ;  though  it  was  customary,  even  in  the  days 
of  Elisha,  to  resort  for  instruction  to  the  prophets,  on 
the  new  moons  and  the  sabbaths. 

I^SyTiagogues]  were  a  most  important  appendage  to 
the  temple-worship,  and  a  principal  cause  of  preventing 
the  Israelites  from  relapsing  into  idolatry,  to  which  they 
were  before  so  strongly  addicted.  Instead  of  assembling 
at  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year,  where  no  public  instmc- 
tion  was  delivered,  but  sacrifices  and  offerings  only  pre- 
sented by  the  priest,  the  people,  by  means  of  synagogues, 
had  an  opportimity  of  listening  to  the  writings  of  Moses 
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and  the  prophets  every  sahhath-day,  the  officiating  mi- 
nisters pubhcly  harangued  the  people,  and  the  persons 
who  frequented  the  synagogue  Avere  united  in  rehgious 
society.  While  the  temple-service  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  preserve  the  union  of  the  nation,  and  to  prevent 
innovations  in  the  public  solemnities  of  religion,  the 
synagogues  were  equally  calculated  for  an  increase  of 
personal  piety,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  knowledge  of  revealed  truth.  After  these 
were  established,  degenerate  as  the  sons  of  Israel  be- 
came, we  never  read  of  their  relapsing  into  idolatry. 
The  denunciations  of  the  law  were  so  often  thundered 
in  their  ears,  the  calamities  which  their  fathers  had  suf- 
fered for  this  offence  were  too  familiar  to  their  recollec- 
tion, ever  to  allow  them  thus  "  to  tempt  the  Lord  to 
jealousy." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  resemblance  betwixt  the 
edifices  erected  for  christian  worship  amongst  us,  and 
those  of  the  Jews.  They  appear  to  me  to  bear  a  much 
greater  analogy  to  the  synagogues  than  to  the  temple. 
The  temple  was  a  single  building,  which  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  multiply,  it  being  designed  to  be  a 
centre  of  union  to  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate seat  of  the  divine  presence,  which  was  confined 
to  that  spot :  synagogues  might  be  built  at  pleasure,  and 
were  spread  over  the  whole  land.  The  very  idea  of  a 
temple  is  that  of  an  immediate  habitation  of  the  Deity, 
who  manifests  himself  there  in  a  supernatural  manner, 
or,  at  least,  is  believed  so  to  do  by  his  votaries.  In  the 
heathen  temples,  after  they  were  duly  consecrated,  the 
gods,  in  whose  honour  they  were  erected,  were  supposed 
to  take  an  immediate  and  preternatural  possession  of 
them.  What  was  mere  pretence  or  delusion  among  the 
heathen,  was,  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  an  awful 
reality :  the  Lord  visibly  "  dwelt  betwixt  the  cherubim." 
In  places  set  apart  for  christian  worship,  there  w^ere  no 
such  visible  tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.  The  man- 
ner of  his  presence  is  spiritual,  not  local ;  he  dwells  in 
the  hearts  of  his  worshippers.  St.  Stephen  taught  the 
Jewish  nation,  that  it  was  one  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
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christian  dispensation,  that  the  Highest  no  longer  "  dwel- 
leth  in  temples  made  with  hands."  An  altar,  a  sacrifice, 
and  a  priest,  were  the  necessary  appendages  of  the  tem- 
ple. But,  among  christians,  we  have  no  altar,  [^properly]] 
so  called,  but  the  cross ;  no  priest,  hut  the  Son  of  God, 
who  remaineth  "  a  priest  for  ever ;"  and  no  sacrifice, 
but  the  sacrifice  "  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  priestly  office  of  Christ  put  an  end  to  the  typical 
priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  It  is  an  everlasting 
priesthood,  and  admits  of  no  rival  or  substitute.  In 
popular  language,  indeed,  we  give  the  appellation  to  that 
order  of  men  who  are  set  apart  to  minister  in  sacred 
things  ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence,  providing  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  but  figm-ative  language,  not  designed  to  be 
rigorously  exact :  for  the  apostolic  definition  of  a  priest, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  "  taken  from  among 
men,  and  ordained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
that  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins"  In  the 
temple-service,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
beyond  what  the  more  serious  attention  might  cull  out 
from  the  tj^ical  import  of  its  services,  which  were,  in- 
deed, "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  and  ob- 
scurely pointed  to  the  Sa\'iour.  It  was  erected  as  a 
place  of  national  rendezvous,  where  God  gave  audience 
to  the  people  as  their  temporal  sovereign,  and  received 
their  sin-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  as  acknowledge- 
ments of  their  offences  and  tokens  of  their  allegiance. 
The  ceremonial  institution  was  then  in  the  highest 
degree  pompous  and  splendid.  Synagogues  were  esta- 
blished, it  has  already  been  observed,  for  the  worship 
of  individuals,  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  re- 
ligious principles,  and  for  the  exercise  of  prayer  and 
devotion  every  sabbath,  as  well  as  on  other  suitable 
occasions.  The  mode  of  worship  was  plain  and  simple, 
and  more  corresponding  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
To  this  we  must  add,  that  the  platform  of  the  church 
was  framed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  as  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  most  learned  men.     The  Scriptures  were  read  and 
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interpreted  in  both,  which  was  the  origin  of  preaching  ; 
praj'er  was  addressed  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation ;  each  was  governed  by  a  council  of  elders, 
over  which  one  presided,  which  gave  birth  to  the  title 
of  bishops ;  and  irregularities  of  conduct,  and  errors  in 
doctrine,  Avere  the  subjects  of  censure  and  animadver- 
sion. Excommunication  in  the  christian  church  was 
similar,  in  its  effects,  to  an  expulsion  from  the  syna- 
gogue. So  great  was  the  resemblance  betwixt  chris- 
tian assemblies  and  synagogues,  that  they  are  some- 
times, in  scripture,  used  as  synonymous  terms.  "If 
there  come  into  your  assembly,"  says  St.  James,  "  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  or  goodly  apparel :"  in  the  ori- 
ginal it  is  synagogue.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at 
that  close  analogy  we  have  traced,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  principally 
Jews,  who,  incorporating  themselves  into  societies,  adop- 
ted, as  for  as  they  were  permitted  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  usages  and  forms  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
accustomed. 

III.  The  passage  which  is  the  ground  of  this  discourse 
represents  the  conduct  of  the  centmion  as  highly  praise- 
worthy and  exemplary.  "  He  is  worthy,"  say  the  Jew- 
ish elders,  "  for  whom  thou  shouldst  do  this  \  for  he 
loveth  our  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 

To  assist  in  the  erection  of  places  of  worship,  pro- 
viding it  proceed  from  right  motives,  is  unquestionably 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  Most  High.  Whatever  ex- 
tends his  worship,  in  facilitating  the  means  of  it,  is 
directly  calculated  to  promote  his  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  men,  with  which  the  worship  is  inseparably  connected. 
The  service  and  worship  of  God  is  the  very  end  of  our 
creation ;  the  perfection  of  it  constitutes  the  glory  of 
heaven ;  and  its  purity  and  spirituality,  in  whatever 
degree  they  subsist,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  earth. 

The  increase  of  places  dedicated  to  public  worship 
ought  surely  to  be  no  matter  of  lamentation  or  offence. 
They  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. It  is  this  which  renders  that  accommodation  quite 
inadequate  at  present,  which  was  sufficient  in  former 
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times.  The  edifices  devoted  to  the  established  religion 
in  our  country  are  plainly  too  few,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  the  poor  especially  too  scanty,  were  the 
people  ever  so  well  disposed,  to  accommodate  all  who 
might  wish  to  resort  to  them.  Were  I  to  advance  this 
on  my  own  [^authority],  I  am  well  aware  it  would  be 
entitled  to  little  weight.  I  must  be  allowed  to  corrobo- 
rate it  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  church  of  England,  a  clergyman,  a 
man  of  elevated  rank,  of  enlarged  and  profound  obser- 
vation, and  of  exalted  piety,'"^  who  notices  this  evil  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Where  are  the  poor  in  our  large 
towns,  where  are  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  to  find 
room  ?  One  of  the  consequences  obviously  resulting 
from  this  deficiency,  wherever  it  subsists,  of  accommoda- 
tion in  a  parochial  church  for  the  poor,  is  this,  that  they 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  frequenting  no  place  of 
worship,  or  of  uniting  themselves  with  some  of  the 
methodists  or  dissenters.  Every  branch  of  the  alter- 
native has  been  adopted  within  my  knowledge.  That 
those  who  cannot  obtain  admittance  into  our  places 
of  worship  should  frequent  the  religious  assembHes  of 
some  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  who  differ  from  us,  ought 
to  be  a  subject  of  thankfulness  to  ourselves.  But  are 
we  justified  in  driving  them  from  tiiith  which  we  regard 
as  simple,  and  as  taught  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  truth,  blended  with  error,  or  presented  under 
circumstances  of  disadvantage  V  The  preference  this 
writer  finds  for  his  owti  denomination  is  such  as  becomes 
every  honest  man ;  while  the  favourable  opinion  he 
avows  of  the  designs  of  others  does  honour  to  his  head 
and  to  his  heart. 

Till  the  legislature  will  exert  itself,  by  adopting  some 
effectual  measures  for  the  more  extensive  accommodation 
of  the  people  in  parochial  churches,  no  enlightened 
friend  of  religion  will  complain  of  the  supply  of  this  de- 
ficiency by  the  exertions  of  persons  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  establishment.     It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  the 

*  Mr.  Hall  here  alludes  to  Dr.  Ryder,  the  late  excellent  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. — Ed, 
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welfare  of  the  state,  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  the 
glory  of  God,  that  public  worship  should  be  supported 
and  upheld :  in  what  edifices,  or  with  what  forms,  pro- 
viding heresy  and  idolatry  are  excluded,  is  a  consideration 
of  inferior  moment.  We  do  not  differ  from  our  brethren 
in  the  establishment  in  essentials ;  we  are  not  of  two 
distinct  religions  :  while  we  have  conscientious  objections 
to  some  things  enjoined  in  their  public  service,  we  pro- 
fess the  same  doctrines  which  they  profess  ;  we  worship 
the  same  God  ;  we  look  for  salvation  through  the  blood 
of  the  same  IMediator ;  we  implore  the  agency  of  the 
same  blessed  Spirit,  by  whom  we  all  have  access  to  the 
Father ;  we  have  the  same  rule  of  life  ;  and  maintain, 
equally  with  them,  the  necessity  of  that  "  holiness, 
without  which  none  shall  see  the  Lord." 

The  increasing  demand  for  new  places  of  worship,  or 
for  enlarging  the  old,  arises,  in  great  part,  from  the 
increased  attention  paid  to  the  concerns  of  religion. 


XXXIII. 

ON  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  PIOUS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Matt.  v.  12. — Rejoice,  and   be  exceeding  glad:   for  great  is    your 
reward  in  heaven. 

The  gospel  of  Christ  is  not  intended  to  extinguish  or 
impair  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  human  mind  ;  but 
to  purify  and  refine  it,  rather,  by  directing  it  to  its  proper 
objects.  It  proposes  to  transfer  the  afi'ections  from  earth 
to  heaven, — from  a  world  of  shadows  and  illusions  to  a 
world  where  all  is  real,  substantial,  and  eternal.  By 
connecting  the  present  with  the  future,  by  teaching  us  to 
consider  every  event  in  its  relation  to  an  hereafter,  it 
presents  almost  every  thing  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
gives  birth  to  such  views  of  human  life  as,  on  a  superfi- 
cial observation,  appear  false  and  paradoxical.  What 
can  appear  more  so  than  to  call  upon  men  to  "rejoice 
and   be    exceeding   glad,"  when   they   are    persecuted 
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and  reproached,  and  loaded  witli  every  kind  of  calumny  ? 
Yet  such,  we  find,  is  the  language  of  that  teacher,  who, 
"  coming  from  above,  is  above  all." 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  admitting  the  justness 
and  propriety  of  the  sentiment  contained  in  this  injunc- 
tion, when  it  is  added,  "for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven."  A  consummation  so  glorious  throws  a  lustre 
over  all  the  preparatory  scenes,  and  turns  into  an  occasion 
of  joy  and  exultation  that  from  which  we  should  other- 
wise recoil  with  horror.  We  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  welcome  the  short-lived  pains  which  are  to  be 
followed  by  eternal  pleasures,  and  those  temporary 
reproaches  which  will  be  compensated  with  everlasting 
glory. 

I.  The  felicity  which  awaits  those  who  persevere 
through  good  and  evil  report,  in  a  stedfast  adherence  to 
Christ,  is  frequently  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  by  the 
name  of  reicard.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
you  that  this  term  is  not  on  such  occasions  to  be  taken 
in  its  most  strict  and  proper  sense,  as  though  the  patience 
and  perseverance  of  the  saints  deserved  eternal  felicity. 
Nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture,  and 
the  feelings  of  a  real  christian,  than  such  an  idea.  It  is 
true,  the  inspired  writers  evince  no  reluctance  to  employ 
this  term.  Our  Lord  declares,  "  He  that  receiveth  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro- 
phet's reward  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in 
the  name  of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous 
man's  reward ;  and  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name 
of  a  disciple,  he  shall  in  no  -wise  lose  his  reAvard."* 
"  Love  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest."t  St.  Paul 
assures  us,  "  Every  man  shall  receive  his  own  reward  :  if 
any  man's   work    abide,  he    shall    receive  a  reward."^ 

»  Matt.  X.  4i,  42.    -  f  Luke  vi.  35. 

X  1  Cor.  iii.  8, 14. 
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"Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward."*  "Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."t 
"  Behold,  I  come  quickly ;  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to 
give  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.":}: 
But  still  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  true  nature — 
that  "  it  is  of  grace,  not  of  debt."  It  is  what  the  infinite 
condescension  of  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  those  who 
love  [^him],  not  what  any  man  claims  as  equitably  due : 
for  our  best  performances  are  mixed  with  sinful  imper- 
fections, which  need  themselves  to  be  pardoned ;  not  to 
say  that  the  ability  to  perform  them  is  the  effect  of  re- 
newing and  sanctifying  grace ;  so  that  while,  in  one  sense 
they  are  our  deeds,  they  are,  in  another,  his  donations. 

The  felicity  which  God  will  bestow  upon  his  faithful 
servants,  may  be  properly  denominated  a  reward^  on  the 
following  accounts. 

1.  It  is  inseparably  joined  to  obedience,  and  is  pro- 
mised as  a  motive  to  encourage  and  sustain  it.  Christ 
will  be  the  "  Author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them,"  and 
them  only,  "  who  obey  him."§ 

2.  It  will  be  bestowed  expressly  as  a  mark  of  appro- 
bation, and  acceptance  of  the  obedience  to  which  it 
is  annexed.  It  will  be  bestowed  as  a  token  and  demon- 
stration of  God's  complacency  in  righteousness.  "  Seeing 
it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation 
to  them  that  trouble  you,  and  to  you  who  are  troubled, 
rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels."  ||  "  And 
he  said  unto  him,  "Well  done,  thou  good  servant;  because 
thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou 
authority  over  ten  cities."1[ 

3.  The  reward^  the  felicity  bestowed,  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  religious  improvement,  "  to  the 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  We  are  reminded  of 
those  who  are  "  saved  as  by  fire  ;"  and  of  those  who  have 
"  an  abundant  entrance ;"  of  "  a  righteous  man's,"  and 

♦  Col.  ii.  18  t  Matt.  vi.  6.  t  Rev.  xxii.  12. 

§  Heb.  V.  9.  II  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7.  ^  Luke  xix.   17. 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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of  "  a  prophet's  reward  ;"  of  some  who  "  sow  sparingly," 
and  of  others  who  "  sow  bountifully,"  both  of  whom 
shall  reap  accordingly. 

II.  Having  said  enough  to  establish  the  scripture  idea 
of  rewards,  I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  in 
view,  which  is,  by  a  comparison  of  both,  to  evince  the 
superiority  of  heavenly  to  earthly  rewards,  of  its  recom- 
penses to  those  of  time. 

1.  The  rewards  of  heaven  are  certain.  Whether  we 
shall  possess  them  or  not  may  be  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty, because  it  is  possible  we  may  not  be  of  the 
description  of  persons  to  whom  they  are  promised.  The 
heirs  of  salvation  may,  at  certain  seasons,  entertain 
doubts  of  their  finally  obtaining  them ;  but  they  are  in 
themselves  certain,  since  they  are  secured  by  the  "  pro- 
mise of  Him  who  cannot  lie." 

On  this  account  they  are  strikingly  contrasted  with 
earthly  recompenses.  The  most  passionate  votary  of  the 
world  is  never  certain  he  shall  possess  an  adequate  recom- 
pense for  all  his  toil,  and  care,  and  earthly  sacrifices. 
How  often  does  she  mock  her  followers  with  delusive 
hopes,  entangle  them  in  endless  cares,  and  exhaust  them 
with  hopeless  and  consuming  passions;  and,  after  all, 
assign  them  no  compensation.  After  years  of  unremit- 
ting fatigue  and  unceasing  anxiety,  the  object  they  have 
pui'sued  eludes  their  gi'asp,  or  appears  as  remote  as  ever, 
till,  at  the  close  of  life,  they  are  compelled  to  sit  down 
in  hopeless  disappointment,  and  confess  that  they  have 
"  sown  to  the  Avind,  and  reaped  the  whirlwind."  Of  the 
many  prizes  which  the  world  exhibits  to  human  hope, 
there  is  not  one  whose  possession  is  certain ;  nor  is  there 
a  single  desire  with  which  she  inspires  her  votaries  but 
what  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  anguish,  by  being 
disappointed  of  its  gratification.  Whatever  be  the  im- 
mediate object  of  pursuit,  success  depends  on  circum- 
stances quite  out  of  our  power ;  we  are  often  as  much 
injured  by  the  folly  of  others  as  by  our  own.  If  the 
object  which  we  are  pursuing  be  highly  desirable,  others 
feel  its  attraction  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  we  find  our- 
selves engaged  in  a  race  where  there  are  many  competi- 
tors, but  only  one  can  gain  the  prize. 
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How  different  it  is  with  heavenly  rewards  !  In  rela- 
tion to  them,  no  well-meant  effort  is  unsuccessful.  We 
lay  up  as  much  treasure  there  as  we  sincerely  and  perse- 
veringly  endeavour  to  accumulate  ;  nor  is  the  success 
of  our  efforts  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of 
rivals. 

Our  attempts  to  promote  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  estimated  according  to  their  events  rather 
than  their  intentions ;  and,  however  sincere  and  zealous 
they  may  have  been,  unless  they  are  productive  of  some 
probable  benefit,  they  are  treated  with  neglect  and 
ingratitude. 

How  different,  in  regard  to  the  recompenses  of 
Heaven  !  He  will  reward,  not  only  the  services  we 
have  performed,  but  those  which  it  was  our  wish  to  have 
performed.  The  sincere  intention  is  recompensed  as 
well  as  the  deed.  "  Because  this  was  in  thine  heart,  and 
thou  hast  not  asked  riches,  wealth,  or  honour,  nor  the 
life  of  thine  enemies,  neither  yet  hast  asked  long  life  ; 
but  hast  asked  wisdom  and  knowledge  for  thyself,  that 
thou  mayest  judge  my  people,  over  whom  I  have  made 
thee  king :  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee."*  The  friendship  of  mankind  is  sometimes  as 
much  endangered  by  the  gTcatness  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred as  by  neglect ;  and  while  little  acts  of  attention 
and  kindness  cement  the  ties  of  friendship,  such  is  the 
perverseness  of  human  nature,  that  great  favours  weaken 
and  dissolve  them. 

While  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantages 
that  they  derive,  they  hate  the  obligation  which  they 
entail ;  and,  feeling  themselves  incapable  of  making  an 
adequate  return,  they  consult  at  once  their  pride  and 
their  indolence  by  forgetting  it.  But  how  different  is  it 
in  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  :  we  can  never  lay 
Him  under  obligation ;  yet  his  kindness  disposes,  while 
his  opulence  enables  him,  to  reward  in  the  most  liberal 
manner. 

Many  are  so  immersed  in  meanness  and  folly,  that 

*  2Chron.  i.  11. 
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they  have  little  care  but  to  be  amused :  the  voice  of 
truth  and  the  admonitions  of  wisdom  are  discord  to  their 
ear ;  and  he  who  desires  to  conciliate  their  regard  must 
not  attempt  to  do  them  good,  but  must  soothe  their 
pride,  inflame  their  corruptions,  and  hasten  on  their  de- 
struction. They  are  of  the  temper  of  Ahab,  the  king  of 
Israel,  who  caressed  the  false  prophets  that  lured  him  on 
to  his  ruin,  while  he  avowed  his  hatred  of  Micaiah,  be- 
cause he  "  prophesied  evil  of  him  and  not  good."* 

The  disinterested  patriot,  who  devotes  his  nights  and 
days  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  coimtry,  may  very 
probably  fall  a  victim  to  its  vengeance,  by  being  made 
answerable  for  events  beyond  human  foresight  or  con- 
trol ;  and  one  unsuccessful  undertaking  shall  cancel  the 
remembrance  of  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. 

The  most  important  services  frequently  fail  of  being 
rewarded  when  they  are  not  recommended  by  their  union 
with  the  ornamental  appendages  of  rank  or  fortune. 
"  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it ;  and 
there  came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  it,  and 
built  great  bulwarks  against  it :  now  there  was  found  in 
it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  -wisdom  delivered  the 
<^ityi  yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  poor  man."+ 
From  these,  and  various  other  causes  that  might  be  spe- 
cified, we  see  how  uncertain  are  the  recompenses  of  this 
world,  and  how  delusive  the  expectations  they  excite, 
and  to  what  cruel  reverses  and  disappointments  they  are 
exposed. 

How  different  the  reward  which  awaits  us  in  heaven ; 
how  infallibly  certain  the  promise  of  him  who  cannot 
lie ;  how  secure  the  treasure  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven, 
which  "  rust  cannot  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
and  steal !"  They  ai'e  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of 
time  and  chance,  but  are  secured  by  the  promise  and  the 
oath  of  God. 

II.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  satisfying.  How 
far  this  quality  is  from  attaching  to  the  emoluments  and 

*  1   Kings  xxii.  8.  f  Eccles.  ix.  14, 15. 
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pleasures  of  this  world,  universal  experience  can  attest. 
They  are  so  far  from  satisfjdng,  that  their  effect  uni- 
formly  is  to  inflame  the  desires  which  they  fail  to  gratify. 

The  pursuit  of  riches  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
the  most  seductive  which  occupy  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  no  doubt,  they  assume,  at  a  distance,  a  most 
fascinating  aspect.  They  flatter  their  votary  with  the 
expectation  of  real  and  substantial  bliss  :  but  no  sooner 
has  he  attained  the  portion  of  opulence  to  which  he 
aspired,  than  he  feels  himself  as  remote  as  ever  from 
satisfaction.  The  same  desire  revives  with  fresh  vigour ; 
his  thirst  for  further  acquisitions  is  more  intense  than 
ever ;  what  he  before  esteemed  riches  sinks,  in  his 
present  estimation,  to  poverty ;  and  he  transfers  the 
name  to  ampler  possessions  and  larger  revenues.  Say, 
did  you  ever  find  the  votary  of  wealth  who  could  sit 
down  contented  with  his  present  acquisitions  ?  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  the  desire  of  fame,  or  the  love  of  power 
and  preeminence. 

The  man  of  pleasure  is  still,  if  possible,  under  a 
greater  incapacity  of  finding  satisfaction.  The  violence 
of  his  desires  renders  him  a  continual  prey  to  uneasi- 
ness ;  imagination  is  continually  suggesting  new  modes 
and  possibilities  of  indulgence,  which  subject  him  to 
fresh  agitation  and  disquiet.  A  long  course  of  pros- 
perity, a  continued  series  of  indulgences,  produces  at 
length  a  sickly  sensibility,  a  childish  impatience  of  the 
slightest  disappointment  or  restraint.  One  desire  un- 
gratified  is  sufficient  to  mar  every  enjoyment,  and  to 
impair  the  relish  for  ev^ry  other  species  of  good.  Wit- 
ness Haman,  who,  after  enumerating  the  various  ingre- 
dients of  a  most  brilliant  fortune,  adds,  "  Yet  all  this 
availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew 
sitting  in  the  gate."* 

The  recompenses  of  the  world  are  sometimes  just, 
though  they  never  satisfy ;  hence  the  frequency  of  sui- 
cide. *  *     "        *  *  *  * 

III.  The  recompenses  of  heaven  are  eternal. 

****** 

*  Esther  v.  13. 
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XXXIV. 

ON  TAKING  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  IN  VAIN. 

Exodus  xx.  7. — Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain. 

The  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  were  of  three  kinds — 
ceremonial,  judicial,  and  moral.  The  ceremonial  con- 
sisted of  those  religious  observances  and  rites  which  were 
partly  intended  to  separate  the  peculiar  people  of  God 
from  sun'ounding  nations,  and  partly  to  prefigure  the 
most  essential  truths  and  blessings  which  were  to  be 
communicated  to  mankind  at  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. These,  being  in  their  [[nature]  typical,  necessarily 
ceased  when  the  great  personage  to  whom  they  pointed 
made  his  appearance.  The  judicial  laws  respected  the 
distribution  of  property,  the  rights  of  rulers  and  sub- 
jects, and  the  mode  of  deciding  controversies,  together 
with  a  variety  of  other  particulars  relating  to  civil  polity, 
which  is  always  of  a  variable  and  mutable  nature.  The 
third  sort  are  moral :  these  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  reciprocal  relations  in  which  God  and 
man  stand  towards  each  other,  and  are,  consequently, 
unchangeable,  since  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded  are  capable  of  no  alteration.  The  two  former 
sorts  of  laws  are  not  obligatory  upon  christians;  nor 
did  they,  while  they  were  in  force,  oblige  any  besides 
the  people  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed.  They 
have  waxed  old,  decayed,  and  passed  away.  But  the 
third  sort  are  still  in  force,  and  will  remain  the  unaltera- 
ble standard  of  right  and  -wrong,  and  the  rule  throughout 
all  [^periods  of  time].  The  Ten  Commandments,  or  the 
"  Ten  AYords,"  as  the  expression  is  in  the  original, 
uttered  by  God  in  an  audible  voice,  from  Mount  Sinai, 
belong  to  the  third  class.  They  are  a  transcript  of  the 
law  of  natm-e,  which  prescribes  the  inherent  and  essen- 
tial duties  which  spring  from  the  relation  which  mankind 
bear  to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  first  four  respect 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  last  six  that  which  we 
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owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  The  first  ascertains  the 
object  of  worship ;  the  second  the  mode  of  worship,  for- 
bidding all  visible  representations  of  the  Deity  by  pic- 
tures or  images ;  the  third  inculcates  the  reverence  due 
to  the  divine  name  ;  the  fourth,  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath,  or  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  immediate  service  of  God.  These  ten  rules,  in 
order  to  mark  their  preeminent  importance  and  obliga- 
tion, were  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  prepare  for 
that  purpose.* 

Our  attention  is,  at  present,  directed  to  the  third  of 
these  precepts — "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;"  in  treating  of  which  we  shall 
endeavour — 

I.  To  determine  what  is  forbidden  in  this  command- 
ment; and, 

II.  The  grounds  on  which  this  prohibition  proceeds. 
I.  In  considering  what  is  forbidden  by  the    precept 

before  us,  it  were  easy  to  multiply  particulars ;  but  the 
true  import  of  it  may,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  following  : — 

1.  It  forbids  perjury,  or  the  taking  up  the  name  Qof 
God]  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  falsehood.  Vanity 
is  frecjuently  used  in  scripture  for  wickedness,  and  parti- 
cularly for  that  species  of  wickedness  which  consists  in 
falsehood  ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  [[advanced]  on 
that  famous  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgement,"t  it  is  most  probable  that  he  means 
by  idle  word,  a  word  which  is  morally  evil,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  falsehood,  malice,  pride,  or  impurity.  It  is 
in  this  Qview]  only,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  truth 
of  our  Lord's  saying  can  be  soberly  and  consistently 
maintained.     When  the  pretended  prophets  are  threat- 

*  Nay,  after  Moses  in  his  anger  and  grief  at  the  idolatry  of  the  Is- 
raelites, threw  down  and  brote  the  first  tables,  Jehovah  condescended 
to  write  these  ten  commandments  a  second  time.  See  Exod.  xxxi. 
18;  xxxiv.  4,  28.    Deut.  x.  1—4.— Ed. 

f  Matt.  xii.  36. 
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ened  on  account  of  their  uttering  vain  visions,  the  vanity 
ascribed  to  them  meant  their  falsehood.  In  all  civihzed 
countries,  recourse  has  been  had  to  oaths,  which  are 
solemn  appeals  to  God  respecting  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
determination  of  controversies  which  could  not  be  deci- 
ded without  the  attestation  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
of  other  competent  witnesses.  Hence  an  oath  is  said, 
by  the  apostle,  to  be  "  an  end  of  all  strife."*  To  take  a 
false  oath  on  such  occasions,  w^hich  is  the  crime  of  per- 
jury, is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  violations  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  God  which  can  be  committed,  since  it 
involves  two  crimes  in  one ;  being  at  once  a  deliberate 
insult  to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  an  act  of  the  highest 
injustice  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

A  perjured  person  is,  accordingly,  branded  with  in- 
famy, as  well  as  subjected  to  severe  punishment,  which 
is  equally  demanded  by  the  honour  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  there  is  no 
person  in  this  assembly  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 
crime,  or  is  under  any  strong  temptation  to  commit  it. 
But  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  regret 
that  the  multiplication  of  oaths  by  the  legislature,  in  the 
affairs  of  revenue  and  of  commerce,  has  tended  to  render 
them  too  cheap,  and  has  greatly  diminished  the  horror 
with  which  the  very  idea  of  a  false  oath  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied. Though  it  is  always  lawful  to  swear  to  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  well  assured,  at  the  requisition  of  a 
magistrate  or  a  pubHc  functionary ;  yet  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  a  christian  legislator,  whether  the  introduc- 
tion [of  oaths]  on  every  the  sUghtest  occasion,  can  have 
any  other  tendency  than  to  defeat  the  purpose,  by  ren- 
dering them  of  no  authority ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  blow 
which  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  public  morals. 

If  it  was  a  complaint  made  by  an  ancient  prophet, 
"  By  reason  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth,"  we  have 
assuredly  not  less  reason  to  adopt  the  same  complaint. 
Perjury,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an  epidemic  vice  in  this 
nation.     Among  many  it  is  reduced  to  a  system  :  and, 

*  Heb.  vi.  16. 
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awful  to  relate,  there  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  a 
tribe  of  men  who  make  it  their  business  to  take  false 
oaths  at  the  custom-house,  for  which  they  are  paid  a 
stated  price.  The  name  by  which  these  wretched  men 
are  knoAvn  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  highly  apposite  ;  they 
are  styled  damned  souls."^     But  to  proceed. 

2.  The  second  way  in  which  this  precept  is  violated, 
is  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  God  on  trivial  occa- 
sions ;  in  familiar  discourses,  whether  it  be  in  mirth  or 
in  anger.  There  are  some  men  who  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  interlarding  their  common  discourses  with  the 
name  of  God ;  generally  in  the  form  of  swearing,  at 
other  times  in  the  language  of  cursing  and  execration, 
without  any  assignable  motive,  except  it  be  to  give  an 
air  of  superior  spirit  and  energy  to  their  language.  The 
mention  of  the  Deity  is  often  so  introduced  as  evidently 
to  appear  a  mere  expletive ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  such  persons  declare  they  absolutely 
mean  nothing  by  it.  When  persons  of  this  description 
are  inflamed  with  anger,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  express 
their  resentment  in  the  form  of  the  most  dreadful  exe- 
crations, wishing  the  damnation  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
There  are  multitudes  who  are  scarce  ever  heard  to  make 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deity  but  upon  such  occa- 
sions. 

To  evince  the  criminality  and  impiety  of  this  practice, 
let  me  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  following 
considerations : — 

(1.)  The  practice  of  using  the  name  of  God  on  slight 
and  trivial  occasions  is  in  direct  opposition,  not  only  to 
the  passage  [[selected  for  our  meditation],  but  also  to  a 
variety  of  others  which  identify  the  character  of  God 
with  his  name.  He  demands  the  same  respect  to  be 
paid  to  his  name  as  to  himself.  When  the  prophet 
Isaiah  foretells  the  propagation  of  true  religion,  he  ex- 

*  On  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  1831,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
declared  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  introducing  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  oaths  in  certain  government  departments,  that  10,000  oaths  were 
taken  in  the  department  of  the  Customs,  and  12,000  in  that  of  the 
Excise,  during  the  preceding  year. — Ed. 
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presses  it  in  the  following  terms  : — "  They  shall  sanctify 
my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  shall 
fear  the  God  of  Israel."*  "I  will  sanctify  my  great 
name."+  The  piety  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : — "  My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and 
peace  ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the  fear  wherewith 
he  feared  me,  and  was  afraid  before  thy  name  V'X  "I 
am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  name 
is  dreadful  among  the  heathen."§  The  respect  which 
God  pays  to  his  name  is  a  frequent  plea  with  the  saints 
of  God  in  their  supplications  for  mercy  :  "  AVTiat  wilt 
thou  do  unto  thy  great  name?"||  "  If  thou  wilt  not 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and 
fearful  name,  The  Lord  thy  God."  ^ 

When  our  Lord  directs  us  to  pray  that  all  due  reve- 
rence [he  given  to  that  name],  he  expresses  it  thus — 
"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
as  there  were  "  gods  many,  and  lords  many,"  among  the 
heathen,  to  distinguish  himself  from  these  pretended 
deities,  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  Abraham  and 
to  his  descendants  under  the  peculiar  name  of  Jehovah, 
which  signifies  essential,  independent,  and  unchanging 
existence.**  The  reverence  paid  to  this  name  amongst 
the  Jews  was  carried  to  the  greatest  possible  height :  it 
was  never  pronounced  in  common,  nor  even  read  in  their 
synagogues;  but  whenever  it  occurred  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  word  Adonai  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Among 
christians,  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  assume  any  ap- 
propriate appellation ;  but,  as  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
tended deities  is  entirely  exploded,  the  term  God  in- 
variably denotes  the  One  Supreme.  The  meaning  of  it 
is  no  longer  ambiguous,  it  always  represents  the  true 
God ;  and  w^hatever  respect  was  justly  due  to  the  name 
of  Jehovah  amongst  the  Jews,  is  equally  due  to  that 
term  which  is  appropriated  among  christians  to  denote 

*  Isaiah  x\ix.  23.  t  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23.  t  Mai.  ii.  5. 

§  Mai.  i.  14.  II  Josh.  vii.  9.  IT  Deut.  xxviii.  58. 

**See  pp.  109-113. 
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the  existence  and  perfections  of  the  same  glorious  Being. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  are  taught  to  pray  that 
the  name  of  God  may  be  hallowed,  the  meaning  of  that 
petition  ps]  that  Qthe]  appellation,  whatever  it  be,  by 
which  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  various  languages  of 
the  world,  is  denoted,  may  be  duly  reverenced.  The 
term  God  among  christians  is  no  more  ambiguous  than 
the  term  Jehovah  among  the  Jews  ;  it  denotes  one  and 
the  same  object :  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  criminal  for  us 
to  use  the  one  with  levity,  as  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
other  would  have  been  amongst  the  Jews.  And  hence 
it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passages  here 
quoted,  respecting  the  name  of  God,  is  applicable  in  its 
fill!  weight  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  directly  mili- 
tates against  the  practice  we  are  now  condemning. 

(2.)  From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  practice  of  using  []his  name]  lightly,  and 
[[on]  trivial  occasions,  is  an  infallible  indication  of  irre- 
verence towards  God.  As  there  is  no  [^adequate] 
method  of  communicating  [thought]  but  by  words, 
which,  though  arbitrary  in  themselves,  are  agreed  upon 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  no  sooner  are  they  employed  but 
they  call  up  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  denote. 
When  language  is  established,  there  exists  a  close  and 
inseparable  connexion  between  words  and  things,  inso- 
much that  we  cannot  pronounce  or  hear  one  without 
thinking  of  the  other.  Whenever  the  term  God,  for  in- 
stance, is  used,  it  excites  among  christians  the  idea  of 
the  incomprehensible  Author  of  Natm-e  :  this  idea  it 
may  excite  with  more  or  less  force  and  impression,  but 
it  invariably  excites  this  idea,  and  no  other.  Now,  to 
connect  the  idea  of  God  with  what  is  most  frivolous 
and  ridiculous,  is  to  treat  it  with  contempt ;  and  as  we 
can  only  contemplate  [[objects]  under  their  ideas,  to  feel 
no  reverence  for  the  idea  of  God  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  feel  a  contempt  for  God.  He  who  thinks  of 
[[the  name  of]  God,  without  being  awed  by  it,  cannot 
pretend  to  be  a  fearer  of  God ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  name  of  God  lightly  and  unnecessarily  without 
being  in  that  predicament.     It  is  evident,  beyond  all 
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contradiction,  that  such  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  God  without  the  least  reverential  emotion.  He 
could  not  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  levity,  buflPoon- 
ery,  and  whatsoever  is  mean  and  ridiculous,  if  he  had 
not  acquired  a  most  criminal  insensibility  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  all  the  awful  peculiarities  it  involves.  Sup- 
pose a  person  to  be  penetrated  with  a  deep  contrition  for 
his  sins,  and  a  strong  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  suspended  over  him  ;  and  are  you  not  Qimme- 
diately]  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  using  the  name 
of  the  Being  who  is  the  object  of  all  these  emotions  as 
a  mere  expletive?  Were  a  person  to  pretend  to  the 
character  of  a  hmnble  penitent,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  in  the  way  to  which  we 
are  now  alluding ;  would  you  give  the  smallest  credit  to 
his  pretensions  ?  How  decisive,  then,  must  that  indica- 
tion of  irreverence  be,  which  is  sujQ&cient  to  render  the 
very  profession  of  repentance  ridiculous  ! 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  that 
branch  of  religion  which  [^constitutes]  repentance ;  it  is 
equally  inconsistent  with  sincere,  much  more  with  su- 
preme, esteem  and  veneration.  No  child  could  bear  to 
hear  the  name  of  a  father,  whose  memory  he  highly  re- 
spected and  venerated,  treated  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  introduced.  It  would 
be  felt  and  resented  as  a  high  degree  of  rudeness  and  in- 
dignity. There  is,  in  short,  no  being  whatever,  who  is 
the  object  of  strong  emotion,  whose  distinguishing  ap- 
pellations could  be  mentioned  in  this  manner  without 
the  utmost  absurdity  and  indelicacy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  infalhbly  indicates  a  mind  in  which  the  reverence 
of  God  has  no  place.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  mind  more  opposite  to  reason  and  order  than 
this  ?  To  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  our  Maker  and  Preserver,  possessed  of  incompre- 
hensible perfections,  on  whom  we  are  totally  dependent 
throughout  every  moment  of  duration,  and  in  every 
stage  of  our  existence,  without  feeling  the  profoundest 
awe  and  reverence  of  him,  is  an  impropriety,  a  moral 
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absurdity,  which  the  utmost  range  of  language  and  con- 
ception is  inadequate  to  paint.  If  we  consider  the  for- 
mal nature  of  sin  as  a  deliberate  transgression  of  the 
divine  law,  it  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  this,  that  it  im- 
plies a  contempt  of  infinite  majesty,  and  supreme  power 
and  authority.  This  disposition  constitutes  the  very 
core  and  essence  of  sin.  It  is  not  merely  the  character 
of  the  wicked,  that  they  contemn  God ;  it  enters  deeply 
into  the  character  of  wickedness  itself ;  nor  is  there  a 
heavier  charge,  amongst  their  complicated  crimes,  ad- 
duced against  the  ancient  Israelites,  than  that  they 
"  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  their  salvation.'"^ 

With  respect  to  the  profane  oaths  and  execrations 
which  most  of  those  who  are  habituated  to  "  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain"  frequently  utter,  when  they  are 
transported  with  emotions  of  anger,  their  criminality  is 
still  greater,  as  they  approach  the  confines  of  blasphemy. 
To  hurl  damnation  at  our  fellow-creatures,  whenever 
they  have  fallen  under  our  displeasure,  is  precisely  the 
conduct  of  the  fool  described  by  Solomon,  who  "  casteth 
about  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,  and  saith,  Am  not 
I  in  sport  ?"t 

We  will  do  them  the  justice  of  supposing  that  they 
are  far  from  really  wishing  the  eternal  destruction  of 
their  fellow -creatures ;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  the 
case,  admitting  they  have  no  such  intention,  is  not  this 
more  than  to  insinuate  that  these  terras  have  absolutely 
no  meaning,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  the 
punishment  of  a  future  state,  have  no  such  existence, 
but  are  become  mere  figures  of  speech  ;  that  Christianity 
is  exploded,  and  that  its  most  awful  doctrines,  like  the 
fables  of  pagan  superstition,  serve  only  the  purpose  of 
illusion  ?  Is  it  possible  for  him  who  lives  under  an 
habitual  conviction  of  there  being  an  eternal  state  of 
misery  reserved  for  the  impenitent,  to  [^advert  to]  the 
terrors  of  that  world  on  every  slight  occasion,  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  expression  of  his  anger  ? 

(3.)  The  practice  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  is 

•  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  f  Prov.  xxvi.  18,  19. 
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not  only  a  great  indication  of  want  of  reverence  for  God, 
but  is  calculated  to  wear  out  all  serious  religion  from  the 
mind.  The  effect  of  associating  the  most  awful  words, 
expressive  of  religious  objects,  with  every  thing  which 
is  mean  and  degrading,  is  adapted,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  sink  them  into  contempt.  He  who  has  re- 
flected the  least  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  association,  or  of  that  prin- 
ciple, in  consequence  of  which  ideas  and  emotions,  which 
have  been  frequently  presented  to  the  mind  at  the  same 
time,  naturally  recall  each  other.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this 
law  of  nature,  principally,  that  habits  are  formed,  and 
that  the  links  which  connect  things  in  the  memory  are 
constituted.  By  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  objects,  which 
have  been  frequently  presented  along  with  ludicrous  and 
ridiculous  circumstances,  acquire  a  character  of  ridicule. 
Hence  the  art  of  tm*ning  persons  or  things  into  ridicule 
is  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition  with  what  is  low  and 
trivial ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  emotion  of  con- 
tempt excited  by  the  latter  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  for- 
mer, and  stamps  them  with  a  similar  character.  These 
remarks,  obvious  as  they  are,  may  be  sufficient  to  evince 
the  pernicious  effect  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain. 
Though  it  is  not  the  formal  design  of  those  who  indulge 
this  practice  to  turn  the  most  sacred  objects  into  ridicule, 
it  perfectly  answers  that  purpose,  as  much  as  if  it  were 
their  professed  intention. 

The  practice  [[whose  evils]  we  are  endeavouring  to 
l^point  out],  will  be  more  certainly  productive  of  that 
effect,  because  it  is  usually  connected  with  a  total  absence 
of  the  mention  of  God  on  all  other  occasions.  Among 
this  description  of  persons,  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  punishments  of  eternity, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced,  but  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fanation. 

If  the  most  awful  temis  in  religion  are  rarely  or  never 
employed  but  in  connexion  with  angry  or  light  emotions, 
he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  fails  to  perceive  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  practice  to  wear  out  all  traces  of  serious- 
ness from  the  mind.     Thej  who  are  guilty  of  it  are 
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continually  taking  lessons  of  impiety ;  and  their  progress, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  proportioned  to  what  might  he 
expected. 

(4.)  The  criminality  of  taking  the  Lord's  name  in 
vain  is  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  every  reasonable 
temptation.  It  is  not,  like  many  other  vices,  productive 
of  either  pleasure  or  emolument ;  it  is  neither  adapted 
to  gratify  any  natural  appetite  or  passion,  nor  to  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  a  single  end  which  a  reasonable 
creature  can  be  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  is  pro- 
perly the  "  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  peppercorn  rent,  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  devil's  right  of  superiority.  It  is  a  vice  by 
which  no  man's  reputation  is  extended,  no  man's  fortune 
is  increased,  no  man's  sensual  gratifications  are  aug- 
mented. If  we  attempt  to  analyze  it,  and  reduce  it  to 
its  real  motive,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  total  loss  to  dis- 
cover any  other  than  irreligious  ostentation,  a  desire  of 
convincing  the  world  that  its  perpetrators  are  not  imder 
the  restraint  of  religious  fear.  But  as  this  motive  is 
most  impious  and  detestable,  so  the  practice  arising  from 
it  is  not  at  all  requisite  for  that  purpose  ;  since  the  per- 
sons who  [[persist  in^  it  may  safely  leave  it  to  other  parts 
of  their  character  to  exonerate  them  from  the  suspicion 
of  their  being  fearers  of  God.  We  beg  leave  to  remind 
them  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  classed  with 
the  pious,  either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to 
come  ;  and  may  therefore  safely  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inscribing  the  name  of  their  master  on  their 
foreheads.  They  are  not  so  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  its  subjects. 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  IMPORT  OF  THE  NAME, 
CHRISTIANS. 

Acts  xi.  26. — And  the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch. 

It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  God  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil ;  and  by  the  powerful  superintendence  of  his  pro- 
vidence, to  overrule  the  most  untoward  events,  and  render 
them  conducive  to  the  ends  of  his  glory  and  the  good  of 
his  people. 

The  persecution  which  arose  upon  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen affords  a  striking  instance  of  this;  whence  the 
disciples  being  all  scattered  and  dispersed,  besides  the 
apostles,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  neighbouring  districts  and  provinces 
were  much  sooner  visited  with  the  light  of  the  gospel 
than  they  would  have  been  but  for  that  event. 

Had  the  church  of  Jerusalem  continued  to  enjoy  pt] 
undisturbed,  in  that  abundance  of  spiritual  prosperity 
which  attended  it,  and  in  the  endearments  of  the  most 
exalted  friendship,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
indisposed  to  separate,  and  the  precious  xcheat  would 
have  been  accumulated  in  one  spot.  By  the  violence  of 
persecution  this  happy  society  was  broken  up  :  the  dis- 
ciples found  it  necessary,  according  to  the  direction  of 
their  divine  Master,  to  flee  to  other  cities ;  where,  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  magnifying  Christ,  and  of 
saving  souls,  they  distributed  the  precious  treasure  of  the 
gospel.  Thus  the  clouds  which  the  wind  had  scattered 
descended  in  rich  and  copious  showers  to  refresh  and 
render  fixiitful  the  earth :  "  And  at  that  time  there  was  a 
great  persecution  against  the  church  that  was  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judasa  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles  :  and 
they  that  w  ere  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  word."* 

*  Acts  viii.  1,  4. 
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Among  other  places  where  the  gospel  was  planted, 
on  this  occasion,  was  Antioch,  a  famous  city  built  on  the 
river  Orontcs,  and  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  the  kings 
of  Syria,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  usually 
resided.  This  city  must  he  carefully  distinguished  from 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  instruments  chiefly  employed  in  this  work  ap- 
pear to  have  been  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyi-ene,  who, 
when  they  were  come  to  this  city  for  the  first  time, 
spoke  to  the  Greeks,  (that  is,  the  pagan  inhabitants 
of  the  city,)  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  Much  success 
crowned  their  labours;  or,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  and  a  great  number  believed  and  turned  to  the 
Lord." 

This  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  in  sacred  writ 
of  the  gospel  being  preached  to  the  heathen.  Though 
the  apostles  and  evangeUsts  had  received  from  their  Lord 
a  commission  for  that  purpose,  it  was  some  time  before 
they  fully  comprehended  its  import,  or  attempted  to  exe- 
cute it.  By  a  special  direction,  Peter  had,  indeed,  pre- 
vious to  this,  communicated  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and 
his  family ;  but  no  general  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
made  to  propagate  Christianity  amongst  idolaters. 

Until  this  time,  they  who  M^ere  dispersed  from  Jeru- 
salem, in  various  parts,  preached  the  gospel  to  Jews 
only.  The  introduction  of  the  gospel  into  Antioch  was, 
therefore,  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  apostles'  com- 
mission was  executed  to  its  due  extent ;  and  the  trea- 
sures of  divine  truth  were  freely  proposed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  here  the  light  of  the 
word  first  began  to  dawn  on  benighted  pagans,  and  that 
the  heathen  began  to  be  "  given  to  Christ  for  his  pos- 
session." The  happy  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one 
church,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  which  had  for  ages  divided  them  from  each 
other,  commenced  here.  That  ancient  oracle,  in  which 
it  was  foretold  that  "  God  would  enlarge  Japheth,  and 

VOL.  y.  A  A 
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that  he  should  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sliem,"*  then  began 
to  receive  its  accomplishment.  Those  whom  Jesus  had 
made  "  fishers  of  men,"  and  who  had  hitherto  confined 
their  labours  to  the  scanty  rivulets  and  shallow  pools  of 
one  people,  began  now  to  "launch  out  into  the  deep," 
and  to  cast  their  net  in  the  Avide  ocean. 

When  tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  far  from  feeling  emo- 
tions of  envy.  The  holy  apostles  were  strangers  to  any 
uneasy  sensation  on  finding  that  event  accomplished  by 
meaner  instruments,  which  they  had  neglected  to  attempt. 
They  immediately  "  sent  forth  Barnabas,  that  he  should 
go  as  far  as  Antioch  ;  who,  when  he  came  and  saw  the 
grace  of  God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them,  that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  to  the  Lord."  His 
character  explains  his  conduct;  for  ''he  was  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  ;  and  much 
people  were  added  unto  the  Lord," 

Not  satisfied  mth  contributing  his  own  exertions  to 
the  formation  of  the  work,  he  called  in  superior  aid  :  he 
{]went]  to  "Tarsus,  to  seek  Saul;  and  when  he  had 
found  him  he  brought  him  to  Antioch."  Thus  this 
church,  in  addition  to  other  extraordinary  circumstances, 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  first  scenes  in  which 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  laboured.  It  was  here 
lie  began  to  scatter  those  celestial  sparks  which  soon 
after  kindled  a  general  conflagration  in  the  world. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled 
themselves  with  the  church,  and  taught  much  people." 
Then  follows  the  circumstance  on  whic-li  we  have  fomided 
this  discourse  :  "  And  they  were  called  christians  first  at 
Antioch." 

I.  As  the  appellation  of  "  Christian"  was  unknown  till 
this  time,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  by  what  appellation 
they  were  distinguished  previously.  From  the  Scriptures, 
it  appears  there  were  various  names  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  characterized.  Among  themselves 
the  most  usual  denomination  was,  Brethren.  "  And  we 
came  the  next  day  to  Puteoli,  where  we  found  brethren."t 
*  Gen.  ix.  27.  7  Acts  xxviii.  13, 14. 
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"  If  any  man,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  that  is  called  a  brother  be 
a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  with  such  an  one 
no  not  to  eat."*  They  were  styled  "  believers  :"  "  And 
believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  both  of  men 
and  women."t  They  were  denominated  "  disciples  :" 
"  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Ca3- 
sarea,  and  brought  with  them  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  old 
disciple,  Avith  whom  we  should  lodge.":};  Their  enemies, 
by  way  of  contempt,  styled  them  Nazarenes  :  thus,  Ter- 
tullus  accuses  Paul  of  being  "  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes."§  Of  similar  import  to  this  was  the  appel- 
lation of  Galileans,  and  the  terms  cc/^scr/c,  or  sect,  meaning 
by  that  a  body  of  men  Avho  had  embraced  a  religion  of 
their  own,  in  opposition  to  that  established  by  the  law. 
And  this  appellation  of  Galileans  was  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  as  a  term  of  reproach 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Julian,  who  reigned  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  used  it  incessantly  in 
his  invectives  against  Christians.  The  followers  of  Christ 
were  also  styled  "men  of  this  way:" — "And  I  perse- 
cuted this  way  unto  the  death." || 

II.  Another  question  naturally  here  occurs — Was  this 
name  given  by  human  or  divine  authority  ?  On  this  the 
Scriptures  offer  no  certain  information,  nor  can  any  thing 
be  affirmed  with  confidence.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  an 
appellation  so  inoffensive,  and  even  so  honourable,  origi- 
nated with  their  enemies  ;  they  would  have  invented  one 
that  was  more  opprobrious.  But  supposing  it  to  have 
been  assumed  first  by  the  disciples  themselves,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  they  would  have  ventured  to  take  a 
step  so  important  as  that  of  assuming  an  appellation  by 
which  the  church  was  to  be  distinguished  in  all  ages, 
without  divine  direction ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  so  common,  and  in 
a  church  where  prophets  abounded.  For  "  there  were 
in  the  church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and 
teachers ;  as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was  called 
Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  which  had 

*  1  Cor.  V.  11.  f  Acts  V.  14  X  Acts  xxi.  16. 

§  Acts  xxiv.  5.  li  Acts  xxii.  4. 
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been  brought  up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul  "* 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  assume  a  new  ap- 
pellation without  recoui-se  to  the  prophets  for  that  direc- 
tion ;  or  that,  supposing  it  to  have  had  no  other  than  a 
human  origin,  it  would  have  been  so  soon  and  so  unani- 
mously adopted  by  every  part  of  the  christian  church  ? 
This  opinion  receives  some  countenance  from  the  word 
here  used,  which  is  not  in  any  other  instance  applied  to 
the  giving  a  name  by  human  authority.  In  its  genuine 
import,  it  bears  some  relation  to  an  oracle.t  Names,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  give  just  or  false  representations  of 
the  natm-e  of  things,  ai-e  of  considerable  importance  ;  so 
that  the  affixing  one  to  discriminate  the  followers  of 
Christ,  in  every  period  of  time,  seems  to  have  been 
not  unworthy  of  divine  interposition. 

III.  The  next  inquiry  M'hich  arises  on  this  subject  re- 
spects the  propriety  and  import  of  this  name. 

1.  Of  its  propriety  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It 
has  always  been  usual  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
in  the  sects  arising  out  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
ligion, to  give  to  the  partizans  the  name  of  the  founder. 
Thus  the  Platonists  were  so  styled  from  Plato,  the  Py- 
thagoreans from  Pythagoras,  the  Aristotelians  from 
Aristotle,  the  Sadduceans  from  Zadoc.  The  propriety  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  taking  their  name  from  him  was 
still  more  striking.  The  respective  leaders  we  have 
mentioned  merely  communicated  their  opinions  to  their 
followers  ;  and  after  they  quitted  the  present  Instate],  had 
no  further  influence  over  them ;  the  conviction  ceased 
for  ever.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  disciples  of 
Christ :  he  is  now  as  much  as  ever  their  living  head ; 
he  lives  in  them,  and  they  live  by  him.  To  them  he 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  natural  head  to  the 
members.  It  is  not  a  civil,  but  a  vital — not  a  tempo- 
rary, but  a  perpetual  and  eternal,  union,  which  subsists 

*  Acts  xiii.  1. 

J  Benson,  Doddridge,  and  others,  tliink  that  the  word  ;!^f>j;aaTiVaj, 
implies  that  it  was  done  by  a  divine  direction.  But  Parlchnrst  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passages  quoted  by  Doddridge  do  not  bear  him  out  in 
his  interpretation. — Ed. 
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betwixt  Christ  and  his  followers.  By  a  sacred  and  mys- 
terious influence,  he  imparts  his  very  image  to  his  disci- 
ples;  and  it  is  surely  fit  they  should  receive  their  name 
from  him  from  whom  they  have  derived  their  nature. 

In  bestowing  the  appellation  of  Christians  on  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  God  may  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
that  gi-acious  declaration,  "  Thou  shalt  be  called  by  a 
new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name  ;"* 
"  The  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by 
another  name."t 

It  soon  began  to  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 
When  Peter  WTote  his  first  epistle,  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  familiar  use  :  "  If  any  man  suff'er  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed ;  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behalf":}:  St.  James  styles  it  "that  worthy  name;"  it  is  truly 
a  most  excellent  and  honourable  appellation  :  "  Do  they 
not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name,  by  which  ye  are  called  ?"§ 
In  the  times  of  persecution,  the  only  question  asked  of  such 
as  were  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was, 
"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?"  To  answer  this  in  the  affirmative 
was  looked  upon  as  in  everyway  to  justify  the  proceeding 
to  the  utmost  extremities.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest 
torments,  the  mart}TS  foimd  a  relief  and  refreshment  in 
repeating  at  each  pause  of  agony,  "  I  am  a  Christian." 

2.  The  proper  import  of  this  name  is,  a  follower  of 
Christ :  it  denotes  one,  who  from  mature  deliberation  and 
an  unbiassed  mind,  embraces  the  religion  of  Christ, 
receives  his  doctrine,  believes  his  promises,  and  makes  it 
his  chief  habitual  care  to  shape  his  life  by  his  precepts 
and  example. 

The  christian  and  the  man  of  the  world  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  characters ;  since  it  is  a  chief  part  of  our 
Saviour  s  design,  and  the  great  scope  of  his  religion,  to 
redeem  us  from  the  present  evil  world. 

The  christian  is  one  who  professes  to  have  attained 

such  a  practical  knowledge  of  Christ  as  engages  him  to 

walk  even  as  he  walked.     The  rules  by  which  he  lives 

are  the  words  of  Christ ;  his  example  is  the  model  after 

*  Isa.  Ixii.  2.  t  Isa.  Ixv.  15, 

1 1  Pet.  iv.  16.  §  James  ii.  7. 
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which  he  copies ;  the  happiness  he  aspires  to  is  that  of 
being  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Here  it  is  too  apparent  that  multitudes  assume  the 
name  of  christian,  to  whom  it  is,  in  strict  propriety, 
utterl}'  inapplicable.  Educated  in  a  country  were  Chris- 
tianity is  the  established  religion,  they  acquiesce  in  its 
truth,  or,  perhaps,  never  thought  the  inquiry,  whether  it 
were  true  or  not,  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  their 
attention.  But,  to  whatever  distinguishes  the  real 
christian — his  faith,  his  hope,  his  charity ;  to  whatever 
relates  to  a  spiritual  union  with  Clirist — faith  in  his 
sacrifice,  delight  in  his  person,  or  an  animating  hope  of 
his  appearance,  they  remain  total  and  contented  strangers. 
They  have  neither  any  share  in  these  things,  nor  are  dis- 
satisfied at  the  consciousness  of  not  possessing  them. 
They  feel  no  scruple  in  associating  the  name  of  Christ  vrith 
many,  perhaps,  of  the  vices,  and  with  all  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  This  assumption  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
without  aspiring  to  the  least  resemblance  to  his  character, 
has  done  incalculable  injury  to  the  interest  of  religion. 
To  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  we  must  ascribe 
the  little  progress  ^dtal  Christianity  has  made  in  the  world. 
It  is  \jhis]  that  emboldens  the  scoifer,  encourages  the 
infidel,  the  profligate,  the  votaries  of  paganism,  and  seals 
the  eyes  of  the  impenitent  in  every  nation  in  deeper  and 
more  death-like  slumber :  "  For  the  name  of  God  is 
blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you,  as  it  is 
written."'^  The  time  is  coming  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
will  vindicate  the  honour  of  that  name  which  wicked 
men  have  disgraced.  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to 
have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  than,  having  named  it, 
not  to  depart  from  all  evil. 

IV.  Let  me  take  occasion  from  these  words  to  urge 
you  to  become  christians  in  reality  and  truth.  The  name, 
without  the  reality,  will  only  augment  your  guilt  and 
aggravate  your  doom  ;  but  the  possession  of  genuine  re- 
ligion will  add  unspeakably  to  your  happiness,  both  here, 
and  hereafter.     To  be  a  partaker  of   Christ  is  to  be  at 

♦  Rom.  li,  24. 
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peace  with  God ;  to  have  peace  of  conscience,  to  possess 
a  beneficial  interest  in  all  things,  and  an  assured  hope  of 
life  everlasting.  He  came  that  you  might  have  life,  and 
more  than  life.  He  came  to  give  rest  to  your  souls,  to 
aflford  you  strong  consolation  under  the  sorrows  of  the 
world,  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  an  entrance, 
when  your  mortal  course  is  ended,  into  the  glory  to  be 
revealed.  He  is  ready  to  vanquish  your  spiritual  ene- 
mies for  you,  to  cleanse  you  from  all  impurities,  purge 
you  from  all  your  guilt,  and  make  you  "  meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  While 
the  bare  profession  of  Christianity  will  bestoAV  neither 
profit  nor  delight,  the  possession  of  it  in  reality  will  be 
replete  with  both,  and  will  afford  the  "  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."*  It  will 
deliver  you  from  a  thousand  snares  against  Avhich  there 
is  no  other  relief ;  emancipate  you  from  the  bondage  of 
a  multitude  of  degrading  passions,  and  invest  you  with 
the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  However 
lightly  you  may  esteem  it  now,  be  assured  that  the  mo- 
ment is  coming  when,  to  belong  to  Christ,  to  be  in  union 
with  him,  will  be  felt  to  be  a  greater  happiness  than  to 
be  master  of  the  w^orld.  Every  other  honour  will  fade  ; 
every  other  distinction  will  pass  away ;  every  other  en- 
joyment be  exhausted  ;  while  the  crown  of  righteousness 
which  Christ  will  give  to  his  sincere  followers  will  shine 
with  undecaying  brightness  through  the  ages  of  eternity. 
Let  the  young  be  persuaded  it  will  add  unspeakable 
grace  to  the  charms  of  youth  ;  temper  its  vivacity  with 
wisdom,  tincture  its  passions  with  innocence,  and  form 
it  for  a  happy,  useful,  and  honourable  life.  It  will  be 
an  ornament  to  youth,  a  safe  directory  in  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life,  a  staff  and  a  consolation  amidst  the  decays 
and  infirmities  of  age.  To  see  you  set  out  in  the  ways 
of  Christ  will  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the  church 
of  God  ;  the  most  exalted  pleasure  to  your  parents,  who 
watch  every  movement  of  your  mind  with  parental  soli- 
citude, ready  to  rejoice  over  you  with  transport  when  they 

*  ITim.iv.S. 
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can  say  of  anj-  of  you,  as  it  was  said  of  Saul, "  Behold, 
lie  prayetli." 

Y.  We  cannot  but  look  back  >vitli  regret  to  the  period 
when  the  followers  of  Christ  were  kno^ATi  by  no  other 
name.  Happy  period  ;  when,  instead  of  being  rent  into 
a  thousand  parts,  and  split  into  innumerable  divisions, 
the  church  of  Christ  Avas  "  one  fold  under  one  Shep- 
herd ! "  The  seamless  coat  of  the  Redeemer  was  of  one 
entire  piece  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  world  was 
di^dded  into  two  grand  parties — christians  and  pagans. 
This  happy  state,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  occur  again  : 
"  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  sucking  child  shall 
play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  momitain  :  for  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  * 

In  consequence  of  a  more  copious  communication  of 
the  Spirit,  some  of  our  differences  of  opinion  will  be  re- 
moved, and  "  the  shepherds  will  see  eye  to  eye,"  and 
others  of  them  will  be  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  christian 
charity,  in  the  noble  obli^aon  of  love. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  party  names  must  subsist,  let  us 
carefully  watch  against  a  party  spirit ;  let  us  direct  our 
chief  attention  to  what  constitutes  a  christian,  and  learn 
to  prize  most  highly  those  great  truths  in  which  all  good 
men  are  agreed.  In  a  settled  persuasion,  that  what  is 
disputed  or  obscure  in  the  system  of  cliristianity  is,  in 
that  proportion,  of  little  importance,  compared  to  those 
fundamental  truths  which  are  inscribed  on  the  page  of 
revelation  as  with  a  sunbeam  ;  whenever  we  see  a  chris- 
tian, let  us  esteem,  let  us  love  him ;  and  though  he  be 
weak  in  faith,  receive  him,  "not  to  doubtful  disputa- 
tion." 

*  Isaiah  xi.  6,  8,  9. 
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XXXVI. 

ON  LOVE  OF  TPIE  BRETHREN,  AS  A  CRITERION 
OF  A  STATE  OF  SALVATION 

1  John  iii.  14. —  We  hnnv  that  ice  have  passed  from  death  unto  lifey 
because  we  love  the  brethren. 

As  it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  moment  whether  we 
are  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God,  or  under  condem- 
nation, we  ought  carefully  to  attend  to  the  marks  and 
criterions  hy  which  these  two  opposite  states  are  distin- 
guished in  the  word  of  God.  The  scripture  abounds 
with  directions  on  this  subject ;  so  that  if  we  remain  in 
an  habitual  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  it  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  deficiency  of  light  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
but  must  be  imputed,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  the 
want  of  strict  and  impartial  inquiry.  Too  many  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  content  themselves  without  attain- 
ing a  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  real  character  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  hoping  all  is  well,  without  resting  on 
sure  and  solid  grounds  :  by  which,  if  their  religion  is 
really  vain,  they  incur  the  charge  of  presumption ;  and, 
if  it  is  genuine,  deprive  themselves  of  the  richest  source 
of  comfort,  as  well  as  of  motives  to  the  most  ardent 
gratitude.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  praise  God  for  a  fa- 
vour which  we  are  not  certain  we  have  received  ?  Or  if 
a  feeble  hope  is  entitled  to  devout  acknowledgement, 
our  praises  must  be  faint  and  languid  in  proportion  to 
the  mixture  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  which  attends 
it.  We  are  exhorted  to  give  all  diligence,  that  we  may 
obtain  the  full  assurance  of  hope  :  w^e  should  never  read 
in  the  writings  of  this  eminent  apostle  the  rapturous  ex- 
clamation, "Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,"'"'  had  he  been  in  that  state  of  suspense  re- 
specting his  prospects  for  eternity,  in  which  too  many 
christians  allow  themselves  to  remain. 

*lJohniii.  I. 
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With  a  Tiew  to  assist  the  professors  of  the  gospel,  in 
their  attempts  to  ascertain  their  real  condition,  we  re- 
quest your  serious  attention  while  we  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  criterion  of  character  the  apostle 
suggests  in  the  te^t :  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  bre- 
thren." 

Death  and  life  are  the  two  extremes  set  before  us ; 
spiritual  death,  and  spiritual  life :  for  in  this  sense,  it  is 
obvious,  the  words  must  be  understood.  When  the 
apostle  speaks  of  our  2mssi?i(/  from  death  unto  life,  the 
phraseology  necessarily  implies  that  death  is  our  natural 
state  as  sinners  ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  who  is  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  having  experienced  no  change,  is 
under  no  necessity  of  inquiring  farther :  he  infallibly 
abideth  in  death.  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death"*  A  transition  from  one  state  to  an- 
other is  supposed  in  eveiy  case  where  there  is  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  salvation  ;  and  the  design  of  the  apostle, 
in  the  words  before  us,  is  to  suggest  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  reality  of  such  a  transition. 

When  he  speaks  of  love  to  the  brethren,  we  must  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  love  to  real  christians,  who  are 
frequently,  in  the  New  Testament,  distinguished  by  this 
appellation  :  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  be- 
cause he  laid  do^^Tl  his  life  for  us  :  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."t  In  reproving  the 
Corinthians  for  their  contentious  spirit,  St.  Paul  used 
this  language :  "  Brother  goeth  to  law  ^vith  brother,  and 
that  before  the  unbelievers.  AVhy  do  ye  not  rather  take 
wrong  ?  why  do  ye  not  rather  suffer  yourselves  to  be  de- 
fi-auded?  Nay,  ye  do  wrong,  and  defraud,  and  that 
your  brethren.":|:  In  this  passage,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
term  brethren  is  equivalent  to  christian,  and  that  it  is 
employed  in  contradistinction  to  unbelievers.  When  the 
apostle  lays  down  love  to  real  christians,  as  an  infallible 
sign  and  token  of  a  justified  state,  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  include  every  sort  of  attachment  which  may  be  felt 
towards  them,  from  whatever  principles  or  on  whatever 

*  1  John  iii.  14.  1 1  John  iii.  16.  X  1  Cor.  vi.  6-8. 
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occasion  It  arises.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
there  are  circumstances  In  which  the  genuine  disciples  of 
Christ  may  be  objects  of  love,  without  its  furnishing  the 
least  evidence  of  a  religious  character.  Religion  may 
have  no  sort  of  concern  in  it.  Parents  may  love  their 
children,  children  their  parents,  husbands  their  wives, 
and  wives  their  husbands,  whatever  be  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  party  beloved,  upon  principles  merely  na- 
tural. The  natural  affections  and  desires,  by  which 
society  is  cemented,  and  mankind  are  bound  to  each 
other,  can  afford,  it  is  evident,  no  test  or  criterion  of  re- 
ligious principle. 

True  christians  may  possess  certain  qualities,  which, 
according  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  are  calcu- 
lated to  command  a  portion  of  esteem  and  affection  ; 
such  as  prudence,  generosity,  kindness,  and  fidelity :  to 
■which  nothing  but  a  brutish  insensibility  can  render  men 
entirely  Qindifferent]|.  There  are  certain  social  and 
moral  virtues  which  are  so  useful  to  the  world,  and  so 
attractive  in  themselves,  as  to  be  the  natural  objects  of 
partiality;  and  these  Christianity  will  improve,  rather 
than  impair.  We  may  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  add, 
that  a  christian  may  be  even  indebted  to  his  religion  for 
certain  qualities  which  excite  attachment,  and  yet  that 
attachment  shall  afford  no  proof  of  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  him  who  feels  It :  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  Is  in  all 
goodness."*  This  goodness,  this  genuine  benevolence  of 
christian  deportment,  has  its  charms ;  and,  on  a  variety 
of  occasions,  may  excite  esteem  in  persons  who  have  no 
regard  to  the  princij^le  from  whence  it  flows.  "  Deme- 
trius had  good  report  of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth  it- 
self."t  When  St.  Paul  had  been  inculcating  certain 
christian  graces,  he  adds.  He  that  hath  these  things  "  is 
acceptable  to  God  and  approved  of  men.":}:  If  we  find 
ourselves  overpowered,  as  it  were,  and  captivated  by  the 
display  of  christian  virtue,  we  are  not  hence  entitled 
immediately  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  respecting 
our  state,  without  looking  deeper,  and  inquring  how  we 

*  Ephes.  V.  9.  t  3  John  12.  }  Fom.  xiv.  18. 
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stand  affected  towards  tlie  principle  whence  those  vir- 
tues emanated. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  ground  on 
which  our  attachment  to  a  christian  is  founded  that  can 
alone  afford  a  favourable  decision  in  this  matter.  Do  we 
love  the  brethren  as  brethren,  christians  as  christians,  on 
account  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  on  account  of  their  union  to  Christ  ?  In  any 
specific  case,  when  we  feel  warmly  attached  to  a  chris- 
tian, is  it  founded  on  this  consideration,  that  he  is  a 
christian,  a  follower  of  the  holy  and  immaculate  Lamb 
of  God  ?  If  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, St.  John  authorizes  us  in  deeming  it  an  infallible 
evidence  of  our  having  passed  from  death  unto  life.  It 
affords  such  an  evidence  in  two  ways  : — . 

I.  Negatively,  it  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world. 

II.  Positively,  it  demonstrates  that  we  are  of  God. 

I.  It  proves  that  we  are  not  of  the  world :  for  the 
world  is  entirely  destitute  of  an  attachment  to  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  as  such.  At  no  period  did  the  v/orld  ap- 
pear favourably  disposed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  as 
such,  or  on  account  of  their  relation  to  this  their  divine 
Head.  Oui-  Lord  repeatedly  warned  his  followers  to 
expect  just  the  contrary  :  "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name's  sake."*  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  its  oavii  :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the 
■world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
the  world  hateth  you."+  "  I  have  given  them  thy  word  ; 
and  the  world  hath  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.":}: 

The  course  of  events,  from  that  to  the  present  time, 
has  verified  the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  : 
"They  were  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake;" 
they  were  "  persecuted  from  city  to  city,"§  and  even  the 
most  eminent  among  them  accounted  as  "  the  offscouring 
of  all  things."  1 1  In  every  subsequent  age,  and  in  every 
country,  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  have  encountered 

»  Matt.  X.  22.  +  John  xv.  19.  J  John  xvii.  14. 
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opposition,  which  has  been  almost  invariahly  more  or 
less  violent  in  proportion  to  their  attachment  to  the  Sa- 
viour, to  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  the  lustre  of  their 
piety.  Look  at  the  world  at  present ;  view  it  in  this 
highly  favoured  nation,  furnished  as  it  is  with  whole- 
some laws,  and  restrained  from  open  persecution :  Da 
you  perceive  the  Avorkl  to  evince  a  predilection  for  the 
serious  and  earnest  followers  of  Christ  ?  Is  decided 
christian  piety,  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  any,  a 
passport  to  distinction  and  fiivour  ?  On  the  contrary  : 
Will  a  man  be  better  received  in  worldly  circles  for 
being  supposed  to  resemble  Christ  ?  No,  We  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  answer  these  questions,  or  avoid  perceiving 
that  the  world  continues  invariably  consistent  with  itself 
in  "  loving  its  own,"*  and  none  but  its  ovm.  If,  in  any 
instance,  its  affections  stray  beyond  its  own  circle ;  if,  in 
any  instance,  it  extends  its  favourable  regards  to  a  real 
christian  ;  it  is  never  on  account  of  his  being  a  christian, 
it  is  never,  as  St.  John  expresses  it,  "  for  the  truth's 
sake,  which  dwelleth  in  him."t  Since  this  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  the  world  is  thus  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  serious  christians ;  if  it  be  otherwise 
with  us,  it  proves  that  we  are  "not  of  the  world  ;"X  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  have  "  passed  from  death  unto 
life." 

II.  The  love  of  the  brethren,  as  such,  affords  a  posi- 
tive proof  of  our  being  of  God. 

This  wull  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  love  to  christians  proceeds  : — 

1.  To  love  christians,  as  such,  is  to  love  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  both. 

3.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
these  divine  persons. 

1.  He  who  loves  christians  as  such,  is  attached  to 
them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  God.  The  Supreme 
Being  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  christians,  as  their 
God  :  He  is  their  "  covenant  God  and  Father  through 

*  John  XV.  19.  t  2  John  2.  t  John  xv.  19. 
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Clirist  Jesus."  Tliej  are,  emphatically,  a  peculiar  trea- 
sure to  liim,  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They 
are  his  possession,  his  inheritance,  his  people.  In  every 
age  there  have  been  a  people  in  whom  the  blessed  God 
claimed  a  peculiar  interest,  on  whom  he  fixed  his  special 
love,  and  manifested  himself  unto  them  as  he  does  not 
to  the  world  ;  a  people  who  were  "  the  temple  of  God,"* 
the  seat  of  his  special  presence,  among  whom  he  walked 
and  dwelt.  Under  the  christian  dispensation  true  chris- 
tians compose  this  people.  In  whatever  interesting  and 
endearing  relation  God  stood  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and 
to  Jacob  ;  he  stands  in  that  same  relation  to  the  sincere 
followers  of  Christ.  They  are  the  objects  of  that  special 
love,  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks  in  these  words :  "  For 
the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved 
me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  out  from  God."t  To 
feel  attached  to  christians,  on  this  account,  is  a  proof  of 
a  heart  well  affected  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  recon- 
ciled to  his  requirements  and  government :  and  as  "  the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,":J!  it  affords  an  evi- 
dence that  this  enmity  is  subdued.  If  we  feel  favourably 
towards  the  domestics  of  a  family,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  their  master,  it  is  an  evidence  of  affection  to 
the  master  himself;  it  is  a  fruit  of  it.  The  relation 
which  christians  bear  to  the  Redeemer  is  still  more  in- 
timate and  endearing :  they  are  the  people  that  were 
given  him  to  redeem  before  the  world  l^began]]  ;  they  are 
the  children  for  whose  sake  he  took  flesh  and  blood ; 
they  are  his  pupils,  his  household,  and  family ;  nay, 
more,  his  spiritual  spouse  and  the  members  of  his  mysti- 
cal body.  The  love  of  the  brethren  contemplates  them 
in  that  light,  and  consequently  evinces  a  heart  well  af- 
fected towards  their  Lord  and  head.  To  give  "  a  cup  of 
water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,"§  shall  not  lose  its 
reward. 

2.  On  account  of  their  attachment  to  God,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  glory.     This  is  so  essential  a 

*  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  f  John  xvi  27. 
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part  of  tlie  christian  character,  that  it  cannot  he  separated 
from  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  a  rational  regard  for 
christians,  unless  we  are  supposed  to  he  ruled  by  a  blind 
and  unthinking  impulse.  Our  esteem  for  good  men 
will  be  intimately  blended  with  the  consideration  of 
their  being  on  God's  side.  "While  the  rest  of  the  world 
continue  in  a  state  of  enmity  and  alienation,  we  must 
look  upon  these  as  reconciled,  as  persons  who  have  given 
a  cordial  and  respectful  reception  to  his  ambassadors, 
and  have  renewed  their  alliance,  or  rather,  made  their 
submission,  upon  the  gracious  terms  he  was  pleased  to 
propose.  "  You,  that  were  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh  through  death. "'^  And  being  reconciled, 
they  are  employed  to  manage  his  interests,  to  maintain 
his  honour,  and  to  propagate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sen- 
timents of  loyal  obedience  by  which  they  themselves  are 
actuated.  These  views  enter  deeply  into  the  christian 
character  and  calling.  How  can  we  give  a  more  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  a  loyal  and  aifectionate  disposition 
towards  the  prince  than  by  abetting  his,  in  opposition  to 
the  disaffected  party  ?  As  the  case  will  not  admit  of 
neutrality — as  he,  in  such  a  situation,  who  is  not /or  the 
prince  is  necessarily  looked  upon  as  a  rebel,  so  a  cordial 
attachment  to  his  interests  cannot  be  more  decisively  ex- 
pressed than  by  a  determined  [^adherence]  to  those  who 
cheerfully  submit  to  his  authority,  and  delight  in  his 
government.     "  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us."t 

3.  True  christians  ai-e  distinguished  by  some  peculiar 
traits  of  resemblance  to  God  and  the  Redeemer ;  and 
this  enters  into  the  grounds  of  that  regard  for  them 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of  in  the  text.  They  not  only 
adore  the  divine  nature,  but  are  in  some  degree  par- 
takers of  it ;  not  only  ''  behold  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  but  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory.":|:  Their  character  makes  a  very  distant,  it 
is  confessed,  but  yet  a  real  approach,  to  the  absolute  rec- 
titude of  the  divine,  which  they  {^constantly]  study  and 

*  Coloss.  1.  21,  22  t  1  John  iv.  6.  1 2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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imitate,  [[until]  tliey  are  presented  before  him  unblam- 
able in  holiness.  In  regeneration,  some  traces  of  the 
paternal  image  are  impressed;  and  Avith  that  strange, 
that  more  than  natural  affection  it  becomes  them  to  feel 
towai'ds  such  a  parent,  they  become  "  followers  of  God, 
as  dear  children."^"  If  they  profess  to  have  fellowship 
with  God,  they  evince  that  profession  to  be  no  empty 
boast,  by  walking  in  the  light  as  he  who  is  in  the  light. 
If  they  profess  to  know  Christ,  to  have  a  sacred  inti- 
macy wdth  him,  they  justify  the  pretension,  in  some  good 
degree,  by  walking  as  he  also  w^alked,  by  doing  right- 
eousness as  he  also  did. 

To  feel  an  attachment  to  christians  on  this  account,  is 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  love  of  rectitude,  a  love  of 
God,  an  attachment  to  those  great  moral  properties  in 
which  the  true  beauty  of  the  divine  character  consists. 

Close  with  three  remarks. 

I.  The  criterion  supplied  in  the  text  may  be  inverted. 
If  we  do  not  love  Christ,  other  love  will  discover  itself  by 
the  choice  of  our  society. 

II.  It  is  not  only  a  safe,  but  a  useful  criterion  sug- 
gested in  the  text,  which  may  be  applied  to  great  advan- 
tage. We  may  see  the  sun  through  the  water  when  we 
cannot  look  upon  it  in  its  place  in  the  heavens. 

III.  It  should  be  our  care  to  improve  in  this  part  of 
the  christian  character,  to  abound  therein  more  and 
more. 

Love  is  the  characteristic  of  the  christian. 


XXXYII. 

OX  THE  DUTY  OF  INTERCESSION. 

1  Tim.  ii.  1. — I  exhort,  therefore,  that  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
sions, and  gii'ing  of  tlianks,  be  made  for  all  men. 

I.  Duty. 

1.  The  reasons  and  obligations  of  prayer  arise  out  of 

•  Ephes.  V.  1. 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  religion — the  belief  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  "  the  rewarder  of  such  as 
diligently  seek  him."  The  duty  of  intercession,  or  pray- 
ing for  others,  springs  from  the  relation  we  stand  in  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  As  the  former  is  an  essential  part 
of  piety,  so  the  latter  is  a  branch  of  benevolence,  not 
less  essential.  To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  second  table  of  the  law.  Unless  we 
beheve  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  we  have  no  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  christians ;  but  if  we  are  convinced 
that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  avails,  we  have  no  right 
to  withhold  from  those  we  ourselves  are  bound  to  love 
this  advantage,  especially  as  it  is  a  benefit  which  it  is 
always  in  our  power  to  confer  without  loss  or  detriment 
to  ourselves.  In  almost  every  other  instance,  the  favour 
we  confer  seems  at  least  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  claims  of  self-interest ;  but  in  this  there  is  no  possi- 
ble interference  or  intrusion. 

Here  only  are  we  able  fitly  to  imitate  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  imparts  to  all  without  diminishing  his  own 
store.  The  duty  of  intercession  is  also  recommended 
and  enforced  by  this  important  consideration,  that  it 
opens  a  channel  in  which  the  benevolence  of  every  indi- 
vidual may  flow.  To  aftbrd  pecuniary  relief  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  rich ;  to  guide  the  councils  of  a  nation,  of 
the  wise ;  to  ensure  victory  by  arms,  of  the  powerful : 
but  the  most  obscure  person  may  intercede,  and  by  this 
means  promote  the  welfare  of  millions,  and  affect  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

2.  That  we  are  Qed]  to  infer  this  duty  from  the 
general  principles  of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  implied 
in  the  social  form  of  the  prayer  taught  by  om*  Lord, 
where  we  are  commanded  to  address  God  as  our  Father. 
It  is  expressly  enjoined  by  apostolic  authority,  in  the 
passage  now  under  consideration.  It  is  also  a  duty  ex- 
emplified by  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  saints. 
Abraham  interceded  for  Sodom,  Job  for  his  friends, 
JNIoses  for  the  people  of  Israel,  Samuel  for  Saul,  &c. 
Intercession  formed  a  principal  branch  of  the  priestly 
function  of  the  law.     Our  great  High-Priest  spent  some 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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of  the  most  precious  moments,  near  the  end  of  his 
earthly  course,  in  interceding  with  his  Father,  not  only 
on  behalf  of  his  disciples,  but  of  all  who  should  "  after- 
wards believe  on  his  name." 

The  apostle  assures  us,  it  is  by  virtue  of  his  continued 
intercession  in  heaven  that  he  is  "  able  to  save  to  the 
uttei-most  all  that  come  to  God  by  him  ;"  so  that  in  his 
hands  it  is  the  refuge  of  the  guilty,  the  hope  of  the 
perishing,  a  mysterious  chain  fastened  to  the  throne  of 
God,  the  stay  and  support  of  a  sinking  world. 

II.  The  benefits  of  intercession ;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  lights  :  as  they  respect  ourselves,  and  as 
they  regard  others. 

1.  As  they  respect  ourselves. 

(1.)  It  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  increase  our 
benevolence.  As  the  love  of  God  and  of  man  make  up 
the  whole  of  religion,  so  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to 
promote  the  love  of  our  fellow-creatm*es  than  the  bearing 
them  in  our  minds  before  the  throne  of  gi-ace.  How 
can  w^e  fail  to  feel  concern  for  the  happiness  of  those  for 
whom  we  pray  ? 

Either  our  petitions  must  be  full  of  hypocrisy,  or  our 
good  wishes  to  them  must  be  hearty  and  sincere.  To 
pray  for  their  welfare,  and  yet  be  indiiferent,  would 
constitute  the  grossest  dissimulation.  In  venturing  to 
address  the  Supreme  Being  in  their  behalf,  we  assume 
the  chai-acter  of  advocates.  To  be  indifferent  to  their 
welfai-e,  is  to  belie  the  character  and  betray  our  trust. 
That  criminal  self-love,  which  is  the  great  reproach  of 
our  nature,  is  grown  to  such  a  height,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  our  habitual  inattention  to  the  situation  of 
others.  We  contemplate  ourselves,  and  our  o\\ti  cir- 
cumstances, till  we  almost  forget  there  ai-e  any  other 
beings  in  the  world.  When  we  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  step  out  of  this  narrow  circle,  and  look  at  the  dis- 
tresses and  anxieties  which  those  around  us  have  to 
encounter,  a  generous  compassion  is  excited,  the  tender- 
ness of  nature  is  touched,  and  our  own  troubles  appear 
light  and  inconsiderable.  Most  of  our  vices,  my  brethren, 
may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  reflection.     And  what  is 
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the  best  remedy  for  this  thoughtlessness  and  vanity,  as 
far  as  it  respects  our  duty  to  others  ?     Intercession. 

In  solemn  intercession  with  God,  the  misery,  the 
helplessness,  and  dependence  of  our  fellow-mortals,  or 
rather  of  our  fellow-immortals,  rise  in  view  with  all 
their  affecting  peculiarities ;  at  those  moments  when  the 
mind  is  the  most  calm,  tender,  and  elevated,  at  those 
moments  when  none  but  God  can  enter,  when  we  feel 
our  own  nothingness  before  Him  who  is  all  in  all.  AVhen 
we  have  been  "  spreading  before  the  Lord"  the  circum- 
stances of  an  orphan  who  has  no  friend,  of  a  widow  who 
has  no  protector,  of  an  unhappy  man  who  is  under  the 
dominion  of  lusts  which  are  hurrying  him  fast  to  eternal 
destruction ;  is  it  possible  to  rise  from  our  knees  without 
feeling  sentiments  the  most  noble,  tender,  and  disinter- 
ested ;  without  feeling,  in  some  measure,  what  Paul  felt 
when  he  said,  ''  Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ;  who 
is  offended  and  I  burn  not  ?" 

Is  it  possible  to  return  immediately  into  ourselves,  and 
to  behave  with  unfeeling  insolence,  as  though  the  world 
were  made  for  us ;  instead  of  remembering  that  we  are 
a  small  part  of  an  immense  whole,  an  inconsiderable 
member  of  a  vast  family. 

As  we  are  concerned  to  employ  prayer  and  intercession 
for  all  men,  that  narrowness  of  mind  which  confines  our 
solicitude  to  a  small  circle  instead  of  all  within  our 
reach,  universal  good  or  ill,  will  be  the  most  effectually 
promoted  or  remedied. 

If  we  comply,  in  any  tolerable  measure,  with  this 
apostolic  injunction,  by  offering  solemn  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  earth,  in  proportion  as  our  thoughts  diffuse 
themselves,  our  hearts  will  necessarily  become  enlarged. 

(2.)  It  will  be  the  best  antidote  against  all  angry  and 
malignant  passions. 


2.  We  may  consider  the  benefit  of  intercession  as  it 
respects  others. 

bb2 
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There  is  a  remarkable  passage  iii  Ezekiel  xir.  14 : 
"Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were 
in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their 
righteousness,  saith  the  Lord  God/' 

From  this  passage  we  may  infer  two  things  : — First, 
That  there  are  seasons  when  even  the  intercession  of 
the  most  eminent  will  not  avail ;  seasons  in  which  it  is 
imalterably  determined  to  inflict  punishment.  Secondly, 
we  may  infer,  that  these  are  so  rare  and  so  extraordinary, 
that  to  declare  he  will  not  turn  away  for  intercession,  is 
the  strongest  token  of  his  fierce  indignation. 

(1.)  If  God  delights  to  hear  prayer,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  believe  he  will  favourably  regard  intercessory 
prayer ;  for  then  the  supplicant  is  exercising  two  most 
important  virtues  at  once,  piety  and  benevolence.  He  is 
then  employed  in  fulfilling  the  whole  law,  and  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  divine  nature. 

(2.)  Examples  of  its  success; — Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Job. 


III.  General  objects  of  intercession. 

1.  Our  civil  governors.  We  are  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  this,  on  account  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
involved  in  good  government,  which,  like  the  natm-al 
health  of  the  body,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  our 
happiness,  yet  is  scarcely  perceived  till  it  be  interrupted. 
We,  of  this  country,  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to 
this  duty. 

2.  The  church,  "  the  mother  of  us  all,"  from  whom 
we  are  bom,  at  whose  breasts  we  have  been  nourished 
with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  "  For  Zion's  sake 
will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will 
not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that 
bumeth.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 
and  all  kings  thy  glory  :  and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a 
new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name."* 

*  Isaiah  Ixii.  1,  2. 
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Let  us  pray  for  its  extension,  for  its  peace,  for  its  purity, 
for  the  accompli shment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  it. 

3.  The  distressed  of  every  description  have  peculiar 
claims  to  our  prayers.  Indigent  christians,  who  ever 
appear  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objects  of  compas- 
sion, will  share  in  our  petitions  to  a  throne  of  grace. 
To  pray  for  others  is  the  best  salve  and  relief  of  power- 
less benevolence.  For  where  can  we  turn  our  eyes 
without  seeing  persons  misled  by  error  and  delusion 
which  we  wish  in  vain  to  arrest ;  made  wretched  by  vices 
which  we  cannot  reform  ;  or  oppressed  with  misery  it  is 
out  of  our  power  to  avert  ?  Must  it  not,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  the  greatest  incitement  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  that  Being  in  whom  it  is  infinite  mercy 
to  heal  the  maladies  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  do  "  for 
us,  and  for  all  men,  above  all  we  can  ask  or  think  ?  " 
When  we  have  thus  commended  the  case  of  our  dis- 
tressed fellow-creatures  to  the  divine  notice — when  we 
have  thus  committed  them,  as  it  were,  into  the  arms  of 
our  heavenly  Father — we  feel  calm  :  our  compassion 
grows  softer,  while  it  loses  its  anxiety  ;  and  our  benevo- 
lence, like  his,  becomes  strong  and  glowing,  without 
solicitude. 

4.  Our  friends  and  relatives. 

■55-  *  -X-  *  *  * 

Application. 


XXXVIII. 

GOD'S  ETERNITY  CONSIDERED,  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  HIS  PROMISED  PUR- 
POSES. 

2  Pkt.  iii.  8. — But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day.* 

That  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which  the  holy  apostles 

♦  Preached   at    Leicester,   Sunday,  January  6th,  1811;    the  first 
Sunday  in  the  new  year. 
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were  endowed,  enabled  them  to  foretell  the  principal 
defections  from  the  christian  faith  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  last  days, — the  papal  superstition  and  infidel 
impiety. 

We  have  long  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  both  these 
predictions :  the  gross  idolatry,  cruel  edicts,  and  tyran- 
nical claims  of  the  church  of  Rome,  have  been  for  ages 
promulgated ;  and  now  that  superstition  appears  to  be  in 
its  dotage,  and  falling  fast  into  decay,  a  new  progeny  has 
arisen — a  scoffing,  infidel  spirit. 

They  founded  their  disbelief  of  Christ's  coming  to 
destroy  the  world,  to  judge  the  wicked,  and  to  reward 
his  servants,  on  the  pretended  uniformity  of  the  course  of 
nature.  No  event  which  bears  any  resemblance  to  that 
which  the  gospel  foretells,  they  pretend,  has  ever  taken 
place.  In  affirming  this,  the  apostle  charges  them  mth 
"  wilful  ignorance"  [p{  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
water.] 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  heavens,  which 
at  present  subsist,  are  reserved  for  a  similar  catastrophe, 
and  are  doomed  to  imdergo  a  more  signal  overthrow. 
Nor  can  any  argument  be  deduced  against  the  certain 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  declaration,  from  the 
seeming  length  of  the  time  during  which  their  execution 
is  delayed :  since  "  one  day  is  Avith  God  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 

In  attempting  to  improve  these  words,  we  shall, 

I.  Endeavour  to  illustrate  their  import,  and  establish 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  they  contain. 

II.  Show  to  what  particular  uses  the  truth  which 
they  exhibit  may  be  appUed. 

I.  Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  the  assertion,  "  One 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day." 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  aposile  in  these  words,  to  consider  on 
what  occasion  they  are  introduced. 

They  are  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  objections 
which  irreligious  scofiers  advance  against  the  certainty 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  declarations,  founded 
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on  its  long  delay.  Impatient  and  short-sighted  mortals 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  what  is  delayed  long  will  never 
take  place  ;  that  an  event,  placed  at  the  distance  of  many 
ages,  will  never  arrive  ;  that  an  evil  which  has  been  long 
apprehended,  but  through  a  series  of  ages  has  never  ac- 
tually taken  place,  need  be  dreaded  no  more,  but  may 
be  safely  classed  among  the  phantoms  of  a  vain  terror. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  apostle  states  that  "  one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  ;"  and  that  long  and 
short,  when  applied  to  a  part  of  duration,  are  not  the 
same  in  his  apprehension  as  ours  ;  that  what  appears  a 
long  time  to  us,  does  not  appear  so  to  him,  whose  esti- 
mate is  so  different,  and  whose  views  are  so  much  more 
extended.  A  thousand  years  seem  to  us  a  very  long 
period,  but  in  his  eyes  appear  extremely  short ;  they  are 
but  as  a  day. 

This  idea  of  the  different  apprehension  which  God 
has  of  time  from  what  we  possess,  is  exhibited  in  several 
passages  of  scriptures  :  "  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night."*  To  the  same  purpose  spake  the  royal 
Psalmist,  in  the  39th  Psalm  :  "  Make  me  to  know  mine 
end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days,  what  it  is  ;  that  I  may 
know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days 
as  an  handbreadth  ;  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 
thee."+ 

1.  Every  portion  of  duration  is  something  real,  and 
has  a  true  and  proper  existence  ;  but  the  epithets  great 
and  small,  when  applied  to  this,  (as  well  as  to  any  thing 
else,)  are  merely  comparative.  They  necessarily  imply 
a  comparison  of  one  quantity  with  another,  without 
which  they  can  never  be  applied  with  justice  ;  for  what 
is  great  compared  with  one  quantity,  becomes,  at  the 
same  moment,  little  when  compared  with  another,  and 
vice  versa. 

Thus  fourscore  years  are,  at  present  considered  as  a 
great  age  ;  but  would  not  have  been  cajled  so  before  the 
Lgeneral  deluge].      That  age  is  now  styled  great   with 

♦  Psalm  xc.  4.  t  Psalm  xxxix  4,  5. 
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propriety,  because  it  is  so,  compared  with  the  usual  term 
of  life,  which  is  considerably  less ;  and,  for  an  opposite 
reason,  it  would,  before  the  Flood,  have  been  styled 
small,  because  it  would  have  been  so  compared  with  the 
average  term  of  human  life,  at  that  period,  which  was 
much  greater.  "We  should  consider  fifty  years  as  form- 
ing a  very  large  portion  of  human  life ;  but  the  same 
number  of  years  in  the  history  of  an  empire  would  be 
justly  considered  small.  Thus  is  the  same  quantity  either 
great  or  small,  as  you  place  it  by  the  side  of  something 
much  inferior  to  it  in  magnitude,  or  much  superior. 

2.  Hence  it  results  that  absolute  greatness  belongs 
only  to  what  is  infinite ;  for  whatever  falls  short  of  this, 
however  great  it  may  appear,  its  supposed  greatness  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  incidental  absence  of  another 
object  that  is  greater.  It  may  be,  it  will  be,  infallibly, 
reduced  to  insignificance,  the  moment  it  comes  into 
comparison  with  that  which  is  so  prodigiously  superior 
to  it. 

3.  In  duration,  absolute  greatness  belongs  only  to 
eternity.  The  epithet  great,  or  whatever  other  is  most 
expressive  of  the  profoundest  astonishment,  is,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  applied  to  that  unfathomable  abyss. 
Incapable  of  being  placed  in  any  light,  or  brought,  even 
by  imagination,  into  any  comparison  which  should  reduce 
it  to  insignificance,  it  asserts  its  preeminence,  and  vindi- 
cates its  majesty,  in  all  places  and  Qimes^,  in  all  the 
possible  varieties  of  being,  or  combinations  of  thought. 

4.  ^Ve  must  then  conceive  that  he  who  has  subsisted 
throughout  eternal  ages ;  who  knows  no  "  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  years  :"  who  possesses  eternity ;  to 
whom  all  its  parts  (if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  are 
continually  open,  both  past  and  future  ;  must  have  a 
very  different  apprehension  of  that  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  we  call  time,  from  creatui'es  who  are  acquainted 
with  no  other.  His  apprehension,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive, will  be,  in  this  respect,  very  different ;  and  that 
what  to  us  appears  a  large  portion,  will,  in  his  eyes, 
appear  very  inconsiderable. 

Nor  let  any  one  here  object,  and  say,  it  must  appear 
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as  it  is,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  appears  to  him  different  from  what  it  does  to  us.  No 
doubt  it  appears  to  him  exactly  as  it  is.  His  apprehen- 
sions are,  unquestionably,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
things  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  it  must 
appear  in  the  same  light  as  it  does  to  us  :  and  if  there 
may  be  a  difference  it  is  surely  the  highest  presumption 
to  make  ourselves  the  standard. 

That  each  portion  of  duration  appears  to  him  real,  we 
admit :  we  are  not  contending  for  its  being  annihilated 
in  his  view.  Something  it  is,  and  something  it  appears, 
unquestionably,  in  his  eyes,  who  views  things  as  they 
are  ;  but  this  is  far  from  proving  that  a  limited  portion 
of  duration  must  appear  to  him  of  the  same  precise 
magnitude  as  it  does  in  our  eyes. 

We  know,  by  experience,  how  susceptible  we  are  of  a 
diversity  of  apprehension  in  this  respect;  and  that  at 
some  periods,  and  in  some  situations,  the  same  portion  of 
time  appears  much  longer  than  at  others.  In  circum- 
stances of  extreme  misery,  the  moments  seem  to  linger, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  is  slow.  How  long  would  a  few 
minutes  appear,  passed  in  excruciating  torment !  In  a 
season  of  anxious  expectation,  which  has  a  portion  of 
misery  in  it,  the  same  effect  is  experienced  in  a  lower 
degi'ee.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  the 
hours  seem  to  take  wings,  and  we  are  but  little  sensible 
of  the  progress  of  time.  When  the  mind  is  fully 
engaged  on  a  delightful  subject,  when  the  attention 
is  deeply  absorbed  in  a  pleasing  train  of  reflection,  we 
become  scarcely  conscious  that  any  space  of  time  has 
elapsed.  We  must  infer  from  hence  that  perfect  happi- 
ness diminishes  inconceivably  the  impression  of  time;  as 
on  the  contrary,  intense  misery  increases  it. 

Among  all  the  conceptions  we  form  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  there  is  none  the  propriety  of  which  we  can  less 
doubt  than  of  his  perfect  happiness ;  nor  have  any  Avho 
have  believed  on  him  failed  to  ascribe  to  him  this  perfec- 
tion in  the  highest  possible  degree.  He  is  styled,  in 
scriptm'e,  "  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,"  the  happy 
God ;  and,  as  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  happiness  to  his 
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creatures,  it  resides  in  him  as  in  its  utmost  plenitude — 
as  in  its  proper  seat.  If  his  gracious  presence  is  such  a 
perpetual  spring  of  felicity ;  if  it  is  at  "  his  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore ;"  how  much  must  he 
enjoy  every  moment  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfec- 
tions, in  the  survey  of  his  works  and  designs,  and  in  the 
possession  of  his  consciousness  of  his  supreme  dominion 
and  transcendent  excellence,  his  unutterable  and  im- 
bounded  felicity ! 

Conceive,  then,  of  a  Being  absolutely  independent, 
and  existing  from  eternity  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  infinite 
happiness,  always  master  of  his  purpose,  never  perplexed 
with  difficulty,  never  agitated  with  anxious  expectation, 
resting  on  his  own  all-sufficiency,  and  viewing  with  com- 
placency each  attribute  of  his  infinite  fulness.  "What, 
then,  is  an  age  in  his  view,  compared  to  what  it  is  in  the 
eyes  of  mortals  ?  Surely,  with  such  a  Being  "  one  day 
must  be  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day." 

Admiration  is,  in  most  instances,  the  offspring  of  igno- 
rance ;  at  least,  it  implies  a  limitation  of  the  views ;  so 
that  an  object  shall  appear  great  in  the  contemplation  of 
one  man,  which,  to  another  of  more  elevated  and  capa- 
cious powers,  shall  appear  small  and  inconsiderable. 
But,  to  an  infinite  understanding,  nothing  can  appear 
great  that  does  not  partake  of  its  ovfn  infinity.  The 
Supreme  Mind,  and  that  alone,  grasps  eternity,  possesses 
it  every  moment.  He  not  only  comprehends,  but  con- 
stitutes, eternal  dm-ation,  by  enduring  "  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting ;"  for  there  could  be  no  eternal  duration  if 
something  did  not  always  endure :  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  existence  but  as  a  mode  of  being,  and  that  being 
is  God. 

The  measure  by  which  he  estimates  time  is,  conse- 
quently, quite  different  from  that  which  we  are  compelled 
to  apply,  in  its  contemplation.  We  measure  one  portion 
of  duration  by  another ;  He  measures  time  by  eternity. 
How  inconceivably  different  must  be  the  apprehension 
arising  from  these  different  methods  of  considering  it ! 
In  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of  endless  dui'ation. 
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we  are  under  the  necessity  of  accumulating  ages  upon 
ages,  and  multiplying  millions  of  ages  into  millions  ; 
accompanied  with  this  conviction,  that  we  have  arrived 
no  nearer  to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  it ;  that 
there  remains  beyond  us  an  infinitely  larger  space  than 
we  have  travelled  over.  To  this  view  it  is  every  moment 
present :  to  him  it  is  familiar,  as  his  element,  his  habi- 
tation;  and  from  that  stupendous  elevation,  he  looks 
do^YD.  upon  the  scenes  of  time  and  the  lapse  of  ages. 
These  reflections  may  assist  us  to  conceive,  how  to  him 
one  day  must  necessarily  be  as  "  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day." 

II.  The  use  to  which  the  doctrine  of  the  text  may  be 
applied. 

1.  It  removes  the  ground  of  objection  agamst  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  declarations,  arising  from  the 
accomplishment  being  long  delayed. 

If  some  time  is  to  be  allotted  for  preparation,  some 
space  for  operation,  it  surely  belongs  to  God  to  determine 
of  what  extent  it  should  be :  this,  perhaps,  you  ^vill 
admit.  But  why  so  long  a  space  ?  But  in  whose  eyes 
is  it  long  ?  In  yom-s,  who  are  but  the  creatures  of  a 
day,  who  are,  from  the  narrowness  of  your  views,  liable 
to  perpetual  illusions  and  deception?  or  in  God's? 
And,  amidst  this  diversity  of  apprehension,  can  you 
hesitate  in  deciding  which  is  correct  ? 

No  slackness  in  his  purpose  is  then  to  be  imputed  to 
him  according  to  what  men  account  slackness  ;  no  un- 
steadiness in  his  resolution,  no  revolution  of  his  deter- 
mination. 

Nothing  is  to  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  impunity 
of  prosperous  vice,  nor  of  the  final  neglect  of  oppressed 
and  afilicted  piety.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but 
for  a  moment :  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power, 
and  spreading  like  a  green  bay-tree :  yet  I  passed  by,  and 
he  was  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him  out,  but  he  could  not  be 
found." 

2.  It  accounts  for  the  peculiar  cast  of  scripture  lan- 
guage, when  employed  in  announcing  the  coming  of 
Chnst,  and  the  end  of  all  things. 
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3.  Though  we  cannot  immediately  change  our  senses, 
let  us  endeavour  to  conform  our  ideas  and  convictions  to 
the  dictates  of  Infallible  Wisdom  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  consider  the  whole  duration  of  things  here  as  very 
short. 

The  more  we  drink  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  more  will  this  be  the  case. 


XXXIX. 

THE  LORD'S-DAY  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  CHRIST'S 
RESURRECTION. 

Psalm  cxviii.  24. — This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  we  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

This  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  composed  on  David's 
accession  to  the  dominion  over  all  Israel ;  when  he  had 
subdued  his  enemies  around,  and  completely  established 
himself  as  a  great  and  victorious  prince.  It  was  pro- 
bably set  to  music  on  the  anniversary  of  David's 
coronation.  That  was  a  most  joj^ul  event.  As  a  very 
important  passage  in  [[this  psalm]  is  applied  to  Christ, 
both  by  himself  and  his  apostles,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  its  referring,  in  its  fullest  and  sublimest  sense, 
to  the  person  and  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer.  In  this 
light,  I  shall  consider  it  in  the  following  discom"se  :  and 
as  the  Lord's-day  is  appointed  to  commemorate  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  at  which  his  kingdom  com- 
menced, I  shall  endeavour  to  invite  your  attention  to 
those  sources  of  religious  joy  which  are  opened  by  that 
event.  The  event  which  this  day  is  designed  to  celebrate 
is  calculated  to  afford  joy  on  the  following  accounts  : — 

I.  On  this  day  the  purchase  of  our  redemption  was 
completed. 

In  order  to  render  the  salvation  of  sinners  consistent 
with  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  divine  nature,  some 
great  moral  expedient  became  necessary.  The  expedient 
which  the  Divine  Wisdom  adopted,  was  the  substitution 
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of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  room  of  sinners ;  who  freely 
consented  to  assume  our  nature,  and  to  sustain  those  suf- 
ferings which  the  Father  deemed  requisite  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  justice,  and  especially  the 
suffering  of  death.  Though  the  merit  of  his  obedience 
is  more  eminently  ascribed  in  scripture  to  his  death,  ("He 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross,")  yet  we  are  justified  in  considering  all  the  humili- 
ation he  endured,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  as  forming 
a  part  of  his  merit,  and,  consequently,  of  the  price  of 
our  redemption.  His  voluntary  condescension  in  coming 
into  oiu-  world,  his  assuming  our  nature  itself,  Avith  all 
its  infirmities  and  sorroAvs,  formed  an  important  part  of 
his  merit,  because  he  was  under  no  previous  obligation 
to  do  it. 

His  merit,  as  far  as  it  was  the  result  of  his  sufferings, 
was  composed  of  three  parts  . — 

1.  His  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  which,  as 
he  was  under  no  previous  obligation  of  doing,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  meritorious. 

2.  The  endurance  of  evils,  which  were  not  necessarily 
included  in  it ;  such  as  poverty,  contempt,  and  innu- 
merable privations. 

3.  []His]  death;  the  efiicacy  of  which  was  specific, 
resulting  not  merely  from  it,  as  suffering,  but  as  that 
precise  species  of  suffering  Avhich  the  law  inflicted  on 
disobedience  :  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  die."  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  pain  of 
death  terminated  when  he  cried,  "  It  is  finished  !"  but 
the  humiliation  still  remained  until  his  resurrection. 

Justice  is  now  satisfied,  "  the  law  is  magnified  and 
made  honourable."  The  majesty  of  heaven  and  earth 
appear  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  with  an  inviting 
benignity  dressed  in  smiles  proclaiming  peace  from  the 
cross  "  to  them  that  are  nigh,  and  to  them  that  are  far 
off" 

II.  On  this  day  the  character  of  Christ  was  illustri- 
ou>!y  vindicated,  and  his  pretensions  fully  asserted  and 
sustained. 

During  his  life  he  laboured  under  the  accusation  of 
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deceiving  the  people  ;  his  miraculous  works  were  imputed 
to  diabolical  agency,  and  death  Qwas]  inflicted  on  him 
under  the  character  of  a  blasphemer,  because  he  affirmed 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  :  He  was  "  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."*  "  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of 
man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he  and  that  I  do 
nothing  of  myself;  but  as  my  Father  hath  taught  me,  I 
do  these  things."t 

The    grand   proof  of   Christ's   Messiahship   is   his 
resurrection. 

To  witness  his  resurrection  was  the  principal  office  of 
the  apostles:  "Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have 
companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John,  until  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up,  must 
one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.":}: It  was  the  evidence  to  which  he  had  himself 
appealed :  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  again."§  It  was  such  an  attestation  of  divine 
approbation  as  was  never  conferred  before  or  since. 

III.  This  day  affi)rded  to  Christ  a  signal  triumph  over 
his  enemies.  During  his  abode  in  the  grave,  his  enemies 
exulted,  the  world  rejoiced,  his  disciples  were  rejected 
and  dispersed.  The  desponding  language  of  his  dis- 
ciples, on  their  way  to  Emmaus  :  "  We  thought  it  had 
been  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel ;  and,  besides 
all  this,  it  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done." 
The  hopes  of  the  church  were  simk  to  the  lowest  point 
of  depression :  it  seemed  as  if  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
his  cause  were  for  ever  entombed  in  his  grave.  But 
how  gloriously  was  the  scene  reversed  by  his  resurrec- 
tion !  The  person  of  the  Savioiu'  was  for  ever  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  assault,  and  his  cause  was 
more  than  ever  triumphant :  "  And  with  great  power 
gave  the  apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 

♦  Rom.  i.  4.  f  John  viii.  28. 

t  Acts  i.  21,  22.  §  John  ii.  19. 
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Jesus  :  and  great  grace  was  upon  them  all."*  Greater 
miracles  were  MTOuglit  by  the  apostles,  in  his  name,  than 
any  which  he  wrought  himself.  From  thence  we  must 
date  the  extensive  and  successful  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  The  Spirit  descended,  and  the  eleven  apostles 
were  sent  forth  into  all  the  world.  He  then  began  to 
assume  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  to  rule  and  to  establish  it  for  ever 
and  ever.  "  All  power  was  given  unto  him  in  heaven 
and  in  earth." 

IV.  On  this  day,  our  Lord  gained  an  everlasting  vic- 
tory over  the  last  enemy,  and  triumphed  over  death  in 
that  natxire  which  had  always  been  subject  to  its  domi- 
nion before.  Death  liad  reigned,  not  only  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  but  through  all  subsequent  generations,  sub- 
jecting the  whole  race,  and  trampling  them  with  indig- 
nity in  the  dust.  Millions  and  millions  had  descended 
into  his  dreary  prison,  of  which  none  had  ever  been 
able  to  break  the  bars,  and  escape  from  the  confine- 
ment. The  king  of  terrors  maintained  an  undisputed 
dominion,  a  despotic  sway,  over  all  the  past  generations 
of  mankind.  Some  were  indulged  with  a  larger  respite 
than  others.  Some  descended  into  his  mansions  with 
more  funereal  pomp  and  pageantry ;  but  when  arrived 
there,  they  all  met  with  the  same  reception  :  the  same 
darkness  enveloped  them ;  and  they  equally  said,  "  to 
corruption.  Thou  art  my  sister ;  to  the  worm,  Thou 
art  my  mother."  But  on  this  day  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced.  Death,  for  the  first  time,  encountered  an 
enemy  more  powerful  than  himself;  and  though  he 
seemed  to  prevail  for  a  moment,  he  was  for  ever  foiled  in 
the  conflict.  He  received  into  his  territory,  in  the  guise 
of  a  captive,  him  whom  he  found  a  conqueror.  |^Christ] 
exhibited  the  first  specimen  of  immortal  man  :  not  that 
shadow  of  immortality,  consisting  in  being  remembered 
and  celebrated  for  ages  by  creatures  Avho  are  hastening 
to  the  tomb ;  but  an  immortality,  consisting  in  a  form 
which  is  imperishable, — a  glorious  being,  over  which 

*  Acts  iv.  33. 
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death  hath  no  more  power,  which  will  subsist  in  unde- 
caying  youth  and  splendour  when  the  heavens  are  no 
more.  This  is  the  pattern  and  example  to  which  the 
children  of  the  resurrection  will  be  conformed. 

V.  On  this  day  we  are  called  to  rejoice  in  that  sure 
and  certain  prospect  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
affords  to  all  true  believers,  of  ascending  with  him  to 
heaven,  and  of  there  partaking  with  him  of  his  glory. 
As  he  was  the  substituted  representative  of  true  be- 
lievers, what  was  accomplished  in  him  at  his  resurrec- 
tion, •v%'ill,  ere  long,  be  accomplished  in  them  :  the  victory 
over  death  which  he  acquired  he  mil  impart  to  them  ; 
the  glory  which  he  has  received  he  will  give  to  them  ; 
the  eternal  rest,  into  which  he  has  entered  at  his  ascen- 
sion, he  hath  prepared  for  them  : — "  Every  man  in  his 
o\^^l  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming."  In  nothing  that  our  Saviour 
suffered  or  obtained,  is  he  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  private  character.  Nothing  was  suffered  on  his 
own  account,  or  effected  merely  with  a  view  to  his  own 
benefit.  "As  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  o\vtl  body  on  the 
tree,"  and  "  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to 
God,"  the  rewards  which  he  merited,  the  dignity  to 
which  he  was  exalted,  are  not  confined  to  his  own  per- 
son, but  accrue  to  every  part  of  his  mystical  body. 


^  XL. 

CHRIST'S  CARE  OVER  CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS. 

Rev.  ii.  1. — These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right 
hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  cayidlesticks. 

As  Jesus  Christ  is  the  "  true  light"  of  the  world,  so  a 
principal  means  by  which  he  dispenses  his  illumination, 
is  by  the  appointment  of  a  stated  ministry,  and  the  for- 
mation of  christian  churches.  By  concentrating  and 
uniting  their  efforts;  by  collecting  their  information, 
their  zeal  and  piety  into  a  [^point]] ;  they  dispel  much  of 
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the  darkness  of  the  present  state.  This  state  is  fre- 
quently, in  scripture,  compared  to  night :  "  The  night  is 
far  spent ;  the  day  is  at  hand."*  During  the  prevalence 
of  this  darkness,  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  "  Sun  of 
righteousness,"  he  has  placed  his  ministers  as  stars  in 
the  firmament,  and  appointed  his  churches  to  be  as 
lamps  or  candlesticks. 

By  the  representation  of  the  text,  we  are  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  sole  end  and  design  for  M'hicli  ministers 
arc  constituted  and  churches  formed  :  it  is  to  dispense 
spiritual  illumination  to  a  benighted  world  ;  it  is  that 
they  may  shine  with  knowledge  and  holiness.  As  far 
as  they  answer  this  purpose,  they  are  useful  and  impor- 
tant ;  in  proportion  as  they  lose  sight  of  it,  they  forfeit 
every  just  claim  to  esteem,  and  sink  into  insignificance 
and  contempt.  It  is  their  duty  to  ''  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life."t  The  light  they  are  appointed  to  dispense  is 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  exhibited  by  an  open  pro- 
fession, and  sustained  and  recommended  by  the  virtues 
of  a  holy  life.  When  churches  depart  from  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  Christianity,  they  become  incapable  of 
answering  the  end  of  their  institution.  They  are  no 
longer  useful  lights,  but  delusive  meteors ;  which,  in- 
stead of  guiding  souls  to  heaven,  mislead  and  betray 
them  to  destruction. 

False  teachers  are  compared  by  Jude  to  "  wandering 
stars,"|.  in  opposition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text, 
^vllo  are  supposed  to  continue  in  their  station,  and  afford 
a  regular  and  steady  light.  In  representing  Christ's 
ministers  under  the  metaphor  of  stars,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable there  may  be  an  allusion  to  Daniel :  "  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever."  § 

The  appellation  of  "  the  bright  and  morning  star"  is 
assumed  by  our  Saviour  himself;  and  as  ministers, 
though  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  are  yet  nearest  him 

*  Rom.  xiii.  12.  /-Philip,  ii.  16. 

t  Jude  13.  §  Dan.  xii.  3. 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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in  the  official  rank  in  the  church,  so  ought  they  most  to 
resemble  him  in  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  chris- 
tian character.  The  church  is  represented  as  having  on 
her  head  "  a  cro^^Ti  of  twelve  stars,"*  which  denote  the 
twelve  apostles.  John  saAV  seven  of  these  stars  and 
lamps  :  which  may  either  refer  to  the  precise  number  of 
the  churches  to  whom  Christ  sent  distinct  epistles  ;  or, 
as  seems  more  likely,  the  number  is  adopted  as  a  mysti- 
cal number,  agreeable  to  the  arrangement  of  this  book, 
which  consists  of  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
vials,  and  contains  a  distinct  [[intimation]]  of  the  seven 
spirits  that  are  before  the  throne.  There  is  contained 
an  allusion  to  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  temple, 
which  consisted  of  seven  branches.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth."+ 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider — 

I.  What  is  meant  by  our  Lord's  holding  the  stars,  his 
ministers,  in  his  hand. 

His  holding  the  stars  in  his  hand  implies  the  appoint- 
ing them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  qualifying 
them  for  the  successful  discharge  of  it,  and  his  absolute 
[[disposal  and  direction]  of  them,  and  all  their  concerns. 

1.  It  implies  that  it  is  he  who  appoints  them  to  their 
office.  From  Him,  as  the  sole  Head  of  the  Church, 
they  derive  their  commissions.  They  are  his  servants 
and  messengers.  He  sometimes  describes  them  by 
appellations  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  church ; — as  when 
he  tells  the  Jews,  "  Behold  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;'X — but  more  frequently  by 
titles  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament.  "  When  he  as- 
cended up  on  high,  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  some,  pro- 
phets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and 
teachers."§  Hence  St.  Paul  gives  thanks  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  enabled  him,  "for  that  he  counted 
him  faithful,  putting  him  into  the  ministry.  '|| 

2.  It  is  he  who  imparts  the  qualifications  which  are 
necessary   for    the  effectual    discharge    of  their    office: 

*  Rev.  xii.  1.  f  Zech.  iv.  10.  t  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

§  Ephes.  iv.  8,  11.  !|  1  Tim.  i.  12. 
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"  And  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant, 
"vvith  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Josus."*  All 
that  love  to  souls,  and  that  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  the  divine  honour,  which  are  so  essential  to  a 
Christian  minister,  proceed  from  him.  Ministerial 
talents  are  his  gift.  The  continual  supplies  of  grace, 
which  are  requisite  in  the  whole  course  of  the  christian 
ministry,  proceed  from  him  :  "The  supply  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  Jesus  :"t  "  There  are  diversities  of  adminis- 
trations, but  the  same  Lord." 

3.  They  are,  with  all  their  concerns,  at  his  absolute 
disposal.  He,  by  the  secret  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence, appoints  "  the  bound  of  their  habitation,"  and 
allots  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  not  unfrequently 
in  a  manner  entirely  foreign  from  their  expectation; 
so  he  assigns  them  the  measure  of  their  success,  set- 
ting before  them,  on  various  occasions,  "  an  open  door, 
which  no  man  can  shut.";]:  (Speak  of  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Philadelphia.) 

>  II.  The  import  of  his  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  candlesticks. 

1.  It  imports  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  state  Qof 
every  church],  both  as  a  society  and  as  individuals.  "  I 
know  thy  works,"  is  a  declaration  with  which  he  fre- 
quently prefaces  his  admonitory  epistles.  Nothing  in  the 
behaviour  of  Christian  churches  escapes  his  notice,  whose 
"  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire."  He  remarks  the  atten- 
tion, or  inattention,  with  which  his  messages  are  re- 
ceived ;  he  observes  who  are  formal  and  lukewarm, 
and  who  fervent  and  sincere  in  their  worship  ;  who 
are  diligent  in  their  attendance  on  the  means  of  gi-ace, 
and  who  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  trivial  excuses 
for  neglecting  them.  He  notices  all  the  difi'erent  de- 
grees of  seriousness  which  professing  christians  bring 
into  the  divine  service.  There  is  not  a  sigh  from  the 
contrite,  not  a  tear  of  penitential  sorrow,  or  of  tender 
joy,  that  escapes  his  notice.  "  He  looks  not  at  out- 
ward   appearances,   but    at  the  heart."      He  perceives 

*  1  Tim.  i.  14.  f  Philip,  i.  19.  :  Rev.  iii.  8. 
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the  difference  Ijetwixt  those  churches  which  have  left 
their  "first  love,*'  and  those  who  are  diligently  press- 
ing on  to  perfection  ;  betwixt  those  that  are  indiffe- 
rent to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  those  who 
are  incessantly  labouring  and  praying  for  its  enlarge- 
ment ;  those  who  decline  to  the  paths  of  error,  and 
"hold  the  doctrine  Avhich  he  hates,"  and  those  who 
"  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 

2.  His  walking  amongst  them  implies  that  his  bu- 
siness, so  to  speak,  lies  in  the  management  of  his 
churches.  It  is  his  "  building,"  his  "  husbandry,"* 
The  interest  of  his  church  is  peculiarly  his  interest, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  presence  and  grace 
are  especially  exerted.  He  walks  amongst  the  churches 
as  a  proprietor  in  his  field. 

_!  He  superintends  the  affairs  of  the  world,  but  always 
with  a  view  to  the  enlargement  and  prosperity  of  his 
church.  The  church  is  his  mystical  body,  with,  which 
he  is  most  intimately  and  inseparably  united.  He  rules 
the  world  by  his  sceptre,  but  he  gladdens  the  church  by 
his  presence.  The  former  consists  only  of  his  subjects, 
this  of  his  brethren  and  sisters. 

3.  His  walking  amongst  them  denotes  the  compla- 
cency he  takes  in  them.  Something  of  complacency 
seems  to  be  implied  in  this  expression,  "  I  will  set  my 
tabernacle  among  you  :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor 
you.  And  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  "will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people."t 

(Apply  the  whole.) 

*1  Cor.  iii.  9.  f  Lev.  xxvi.  11, 12. 
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XLI. 

NO  TEMPLE  IN  HEAVEN. 

Rev.  xxi.   22. — And  I  saw   no  temple  therein :  for   the   Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 

This  book  contains  a  prophecy  of  tlie  state  of  the 
church,  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  communicated,  to 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  It  includes  the  princi- 
pal revolutions  to  which  it  was  to  be  subject,  and  the 
assaults  it  was  to  sustain,  during  a  series  of  ages,  from 
the  time  of  John  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  chapter 
out  of  which  my  text  is  taken,  is,  with  great  probability, 
considered  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  world.  In 
the  chapter  preceding,  we  have  a  striking  description  of 
the  day  of  judgement.  "And  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
gi-eat,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were  opened : 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life  : 
and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
™tten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works."*  After 
this,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  was  described  very 
similar  to  the  language  of  Peter :  "  For  we  look  for  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness." The  perfection  of  the  state  represented  here 
is  such  as  can  agree  only  with  the  heavenly  world.  "  And 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  soitow,  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away."t  Among  the  other  privileges, 
access  to  the Jtree  of  life  is  specified,  evidently  denoting  a 
state  of  immortality.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his 
commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 

*  Rev.  XX.  11,  12.  t  Rev.  xxi.  4. 
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of  life,  and  may  enter  in  thi'ougli  tlie  gates  into  the 
city."* 

Considering  this  as  a  description  of  the  heavenly  state, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning  and 
import  of  this  declaration,  and  next  attempt  some  prac- 
tical improvement. 

I.  Let  us  endeavour  to  point  out  the  meaning 
and  import  of  this  declaration,  "  I  saw  no  temple 
therein,"  &c. 

1.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  insinuate  that  heaven 
will  not  be  a  state  of  devotion.  It  is  in  every  part  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  in  this  book  in  particular,  repre- 
sented as  a  state  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  devo- 
tion.t  Devotion  will  then  be  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection.  The  absence  of  the  temple  does  not 
denote  the  absence  of  devotion :  as  it  is  the  noblest 
employment  of  creatures  here,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose it  will  be  neglected  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Nor  is  it  intended  to  intimate,  that  there  vnW  not  be 
most  glorious  and  supernatural  manifestations  of  God  in 
that  State.  Having  the  glory  of  God  is  a  most  distin- 
guishing part  of  its  description.  The  peculiar  presence 
of  God  is  announced  as  one  of  its  [especial]  privileges.:}: 
"Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will 
dwell  amongst  them."  Contrasting  the  present  with  the 
future  state,  the  apostle  says,  "  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face  :  then  shall  I  see  as  I 
am  seen,  and  know  as  I  am  kno^vn." 

The  import  of  this  declaration  may  probably  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  particulars.  There  will  be  no 
place  in  the  celestial  world,  distinguished  by  peculiar 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  above  others- 

(1.)  A  temple  is  a  building  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  honour  of  God,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  mani- 
fest his  presence  by  a  visible  symbol,  in  distinction  from 
other  places.  The  ancient  temple  was  divided  into  three 
compartments.  The  court,  at  the  door  of  which  stood 
the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering.     To  this  the  victims 

*  Rev.  xxii.  14        t  Rev.  xv.  2,  3  ;  xiv.  2,  3.        t  Rev.  xxi.  3. 
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were  brought,  and  the  Israelitish  people  had  access.  The 
second  was  the  court  of  the  priests,  at  the  farthest  end 
of  Avhich  stood,  on  one  side,  the  golden  altar  of  incense, 
and  on  the  other,  the  table  of  the  shew-bread.  This  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  priests  only  to  enter.  It  was 
styled  in  distinction  from  the  other,  "  the  Holy  Place." 
The  third  was  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  "  Holy  of 
Holies,"  where  was  placed  the  mercy- seat,  surrounded 
on  each  side  by  the  cherubim,  whose  wings  were  stretched 
out  so  as  to  cover  it ;  and  upon  it  the  Supreme  Being 
manifested  himself  in  a  visible  glory,  like  a  king  sitting 
upon  his  throne.  Hence  he  was  invoked  by  the  saints 
of  old,  as  "  he  that  sat  between  the  cherubim."  This, 
which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  was  the 
chamber  of  audience,  and  the  place  of  the  oracle.  And 
to  this  the  high  priest  only  had  access,  once  a  year,  upon 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  which  was  the  tenth  of  the 
seventh  month.  No  other  part  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
ordinarily  favoured  with  similar  manifestations.  As  it 
was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
it  conferred  a  [[specific^  sanctity  on  the  place,  whence  it 
was  styled  the  Holy  City. 

In  heaven,  the  presence  of  God  will  not  be  restricted 
to  a  particular  place  :  it  will  diffuse  itself  everywhere ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  will  become  holy. 
There  will  be  no  part  of  it  consecrated  as  a  local  temple, 
because  the  whole  will  be  a  temple.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
sun,  that  the  city  will  have  no  need  of  it,  because  the 
Lord  God  will  enlighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  be  the  light 
thereof;  so  it  will  be  with  respect  to  [[this]  temple.  The 
whole  will  be  so  illuminated  with  the  glory  of  God,  so 
adorned  with .  the  most  impressive  indications  of  his 
august  presence,  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  pos- 
sessed by  any  part  above  another.  Every  region  of  it 
will  be  equally  replete  "vvith  the  glory  of  God,  which  is 
the  [thing]  chiefly  meant  by  the  latter  clause  of  the 
text,  "  The  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  will  be 
the  temple  thereof."  The  inhabitants  will  have  no 
occasion  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  ap- 
proach to  a  particular  spot,  in  order  to  [[behold]  the 
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glory  of  God ;  but,  where  they  |^are,  they]  will  be  alike 
sensible  of  his  presence,  and  equally  awed  and  transported 
by  it.  None  will  have  occasion  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  devout  Psalmist,  and  say,  "  ^""hen  shall  I  come  and 
appear  before  God  ?"  for  they  shall  always  appear  before 
him  alike ;  "  they  shall  continually  behold  his  face,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple." 

In  the  passage  just  now  quoted,  we  find  mention  made 
of  a  temple ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  de- 
claration of  the  text,  [in  which]  John  declares  he  saw 
none.  He  is  now  describing  heaven  itself:  in  heaven 
lie  perceived  no  temple,  no  particular  place  assigned  by 
way  of  distinction  for  the  worship  of  God.  In  the  for- 
mer, he  intends  to  represent  heaven  itself  under  the 
appellation  of  a  temple. 

(2.)  A  temple  is  distinguished  by  having  certain  ser- 
vices allotted  to  it,  which  it  is  unla^Aiful  to  perform  else- 
where. Thus,  after  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  erected, 
it  became  criminal  to  perform  certain  rites  of  worship  in 
any  other  place.  The  burning  of  incense,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  were  limited  and  restrained  to  that  spot.* 
'*  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offerest  not  thy  burnt 
offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest ;  but  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes, 
ther'^  shalt  thou  offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  shalt 
thou  do  all  that  I  command  thee."  "  Thou  mayest  not 
eat  within  thy  gates  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  or  of  thy  oil, 
or  of  thy  vine,  or  of  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds,  or  of 
thy  flock,  nor  any  of  the  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor 
thy  free-will  offeiings,  or  heave  offerings  of  thy  hand ; 
but  thou  must  eat  them  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose." 

No  distinction  Tvill  subsist  betwixt  the  different  man- 
sions in  our  heavenly  Father's  house.  As  all  will  be 
equally  holy,  the  same  modes  of  worship  will  per- 
vade the  whole ;  and  whatever  will  be  suitable  to  one 
place  Avill  be  suitable  to  all.  In  this  sense,  John  saw 
no  temple. 

*  Deut.  xvi.  5:  xv.  20;  xii.  13. 
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(3.)  During  the  continuance  of  the  temple,  regular 
sacred  seasons  were  appointed,  at  which  all  the  males  of 
the  nation  were  commanded  to  appear  before  God. 
Three  times  a-year,  all  the  male  part  of  the  nation  was 
ordered  to  present  themselves  before  God  at  Jerusalem, 
the  place  which  he  chose  to  record  his  name.  These 
periods  were,  the  feast  of  the  passover^  the  feast  Q>i peiite- 
cost^  and  the  feast  of  tahernades^  or  of  ingathering  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Besides  these  solemn  anniversaries, 
there  were  certain  hom-s  of  prayer,  mentioned  in  the 
third  chapter  of'  Acts,  at  which  devout  men  were  wont 
to  frequent  the  temple,  to  present  their  supplications  to 
God  :  these  were  the  third,  the  sixth  (corresponding  to 
our  noon),  and  the  ninth  hour.  In  the  heavenly  world, 
no  distinction  of  sacred  times  and  seasons  will  be  knowTi : 
no  weekly  rest,  no  annual  solemnities,  will  be  longer 
recognized ;  the  devotion  of  its  blessed  inhabitants  will 
be  one  eternal  Sabbath.  "  There  remaineth  a  rest," 
(a  keeping  of  Sahhath^)  saith  St.  Paul,  "  for  the  people 
of  God."  Here  the  pious  look  forward  with  delight  to 
the  reciUTence  of  the  sacred  day,  when  they  may  dis- 
miss all  earthly  cares,  and  devote  themselves  more  im- 
mediately to  the  service  of  the  Most  High:  "I  w^as 
glad  w^hen  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  up  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  courts, 
O  Jerusalem  !" 

(4.)  This  declaration  is  probably  intended  to  intimate, 
that  devotion  wdll  no  longer  form  a  distinct  part  of  the 
employment  of  the  heavenly  world,  but  that  it  will  be 
intimately  incorporated  with  all  their  actions  and  senti- 
ments. In  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  so  many 
wants  arise  from  the  body,  so  many  necessities  of  a 
worldly  nature  to  be  provided  for,  that  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  their  time  that  many  can  devote  to  the  offices  of 
religion.  We  have  two  worlds  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned— the  world  that  now  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come ;  and  these  give  birth  to  two  distinct  interests — 
the  interests  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  soul.  Though 
the  latter  are  infinitely  the  most  important,  the  former 
cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  neglected :  they  demand 
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a  large  portion  of  our  exertions,  and,  with  too  many, 
absorb  the  whole  of  their  attention  and  solicitude. 
"  What  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  diink,  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?"  is  the  general  in- 
quiry. Truly  holy  persons  employ  their  hands  upon  the 
world,  and  set  their  hearts  on  heaven ;  but  even  these 
find  it  difficult,  amidst  the  distractions  and  cares  of  the 
present  state,  to  keep  their  affections  set  upon  the 
things  that  are  above.  Their  souls  too  often  cleave  unto 
the  dust,  and  their  hearts  are  sometimes  overcharged. 
Nothing  of  that  nature  will  be  experienced  there  :  "  God 
will  be  all  in  all."  No  wants  -svill  there  remain  to  be 
supplied,  no  dangers  to  be  averted,  no  pro-\asion  to  be 
made  for  futui'ity.  The  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  Great  Eternal  will  present  an  ample  occupation  of 
the  mind  for  ever  and  ever. 

It  may  seem,  in  our  present  dark  and  imperfect  state, 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and 
heart  on  the  blessed  God  can  employ  an  eternity.  But 
we  must  remember  that  the  object  is  infinite  ;  that  the 
creation  is  but  an  atom  or  a  point,  compared  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  being  and  perfections ;  and  if,  in  the 
survey  and  examination  of  the  creation,  the  mind  feels 
such  ample  scope,  we  need  not  wonder  if  its  great 
Author  supply  an  infinitely  wider  range  of  operation, 
when  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  view  of  his  creatures, 
and  permits  them  to  "  see  him  as  he  is."  When  we 
possess  an  immediate  and  intuitive  view  of  his  nature 
and  excellencies,  and  no  longer  see  him  "  through  a 
glass  dai'kly,  but  face  to  face,"  no  doubt,  the  powers  of 
the  soul  will  find  full  employment,  -s^ithout  danger  of 
feeling  itself  straitened,  in  him  "  who  is  all  in  all." 
There  are,  probably,  faculties  in  the  soul  which  are  here 
either  not  apparent  at  all,  or  are  very  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. Among  these,  the  powers  of  action  and  con- 
templation will  be  perfectly  combined :  the  exercise  of 
the  reason  will  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  heart ;  but 
we  shall  be  capable  of  feeling  all  the  ecstasies  of  devo- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  mental  operations,  with  which 
it  is  at  present  scarcely  compatible.     We  shall  not  wor- 
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ship  at  one  time,  and  at  another  he  engaged  in  active 
pursuits  and  employments ;  but  while  we  burn  with  the 
highest  ardours  of  devotion,  we  shall  be  capable  of 
doing  the  will  of  God,  of  executing  those  mysterious 
purposes  which  it  is  his  wish  we  should  accomplish. 

The  pursuit  of  truth,  the  enjoyment  of  good,  and  the 
actual  business  of  life,  require  distinct  portions  of  time. 
While  the  soul  is  intensely  employed  in  comparing  its 
ideas,  the  movements  of  the  heart  languish,  or  are  sus- 
pended. It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  present  state,  to  be 
ardent  and  speculative,  for  the  understanding  and  the 
heart  to  be  both  intensely  engaged ;  but  this  is  owing  to 
the  limitation  of  our  capacity.  It  is  incident  to  a  state 
of  imperfection,  which  we  may  easily  suppose  will  be 
done  away. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  active  pursuits  of  life  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  knowledge. 
In  our  present  gross,  corporeal  state,  the  effort  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  animal  machine  in  a  state  of  intense 
exertion  exhausts  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  leaves 
little  room  for  the  powerful  exercise  of  the  reason.  In 
eternit}^  we  may  readily  conceive  it  will  be  otherwise : 
this  inert  and  sluggish  body  will  be  replaced  by  a  spi- 
ritual body ;  motion  will  be  performed  without  fatigue  ; 
the  body  will  be  a  fit  instrument  for  executing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  soul. 

At  present,  the  occupations  in  which  we  are  engaged 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  Deity ;  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  sanctified  only  by  a  general  intention  of 
pleasing  God,  w^hile  it  is  impossible  to  advert  incessantly 
to  his  presence,  or  to  make  him  always  the  immediate 
object  of  our  thought.  In  eternity,  the  capacity  will  be 
so  enlarged  and  extended,  that  the  idea  of  God  w^ill  be 
incessantly  impressed,  the  beams  of  his  glory  will  per- 
petually penetrate  the  heart,  and  the  fire  of  love  will 
never  cease  to  burn  upon  the  altar. 

Improvement. 
I.    How  impossible  for  undevout  persons  to  be  fitted 
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for  heaven ;  how  impossible  for  them  to  relish  its  em- 
ployments or  enjoyments, 

il.  How  anxious  should  we  he  to  improve  the  seasons 
of  devotion  and  the  means  of  grace,  as  a  preparation  for 
heaven. 

III.  What  a  well-founded  hope  of  heaven  may  they 
indulge,  who  feel  a  supreme  delight  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  Such  are  evidently  ripening  for  an  invisible 
and  eternal  state. 

TV.  Hence  we  perceive  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  emploj'^ment  of  the  heavenly  world  to  the  taste  and 
disposition  of  real  christians.* 

*  Preached  at  Leicester,  Sunday  morning,  August  13th,  1815. 
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